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We cannot hope to comprehend God, but without God we 
annot hope to comprehend anything else. Therefore we 
must in piety endeavour to make the idea of God as clear as 
ur finite limitations permit. As the scientist strives by 
imaginative pictures to understand the meaning of nature, 
s0 We must use our imagination to make clearer our relation 
Hto God. We must start where we are in human history to 
" reach out into the beyond, making use of man’s efforts in the 
“Fepast, yet not making the past an authority over us. The 
fdivine light must break in the here and now upon our souls. 
_ Knowledge at best is a poor and abstract affair compared 
to the richness of human experience. We live in integral 
lations with reality. We are part of the dynamic wholeness 
of things. Knowledge is an after-thought and always trails 
far behind reality. Nature and man have reacted to light 
orages. But we have not yet a satisfactory theory of light. 
»0 man has lived in the presence of the divine through the 
ages. He has felt that his environment is more than what is 
present to the senses—that there is meaning and plot in the 
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motley events of his experience. But his theories of the super: 
natural have been various and crude. Those who say that 
the supernatural is fiction because man’s theories are various 
and conflicting, ought, for the same reason, to deny the reali 
of life and matter. The action of the great forces of reali 
is fortunately not dependent upon our knowledge of them, 
If it were, we could not live at all. For we know little of the 
great facts of nature—light, gravitation or even the energie 
which have to do with the maintenance of our own organisms 
—and yet they have gone on through the ages. This does 
not mean that we should not try to understand, for the little 
we understand helps us to live more intelligently and 
effectively. To try to grasp the meaning of things and to 
live in the light of this meaning is the vocation of man, 

Human thought has been prone to sever the natural from 
the supernatural. They are not divided. We sometime 
think of the piecemeal-point-of-view as the natural and the 
whole-point-of-view as the supernatural. In our work-a-day 
life we are too prone to act as if the former were all and asif 
the latter were of no importance. We must learn to appreciate 
that no part lives to itself or dies to itself. Within the whole 
the material order is part of the living order and the living 
order is part of the spiritual order, even as in our ow 
organism electrons, atoms, molecules, cells live their life 
within the field of the whole and can be only thus understood. 
There is a quality of the whole present in all the parts, and 
this quality of the whole makes the stone more than a stone, 
a tree more than a tree, a man more than a man in the 
separatist sense. The part is suffused with the meaning of 
the whole, charged with the pattern of the whole, and must 
thus be comprehended if it is to be comprehended at all. As 
we live in the community of matter and the community of 
minds without being able to rationalise the fact, so we live 
in the community of the divine. We act in integral situa 
tions, we respond to things within the living whole, though 
our analysis may grasp merely the parts. Because we ate 
earth-born we are prone to look upon the material order as 
having priority. We seem to emerge from the lower stages 
of nature. But that is because we have not awakened to the 
higher causes. Matter, life, mind, spirit are eternally com- 
present in the cosmos. They are not divided in the integral 
whole within which we live. 

Have we then an intuition of God? If what is meant 
is that we have an immediate intuition of one God—omnr 
scient, omnipotent, omnipresent—as represented in medi 
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theology, then the evidence of the history of religion is to the 
contrary. Our concept of God, like our concept of matter, ~ 
ig the result of a long trial and error process to meet the 
requirements of experience. But acquaintance with reality 
must precede our theories of reality. This is true equally in 
the realm of sense experience—our relation to the external 

sical world—and in the'realm of spiritual experience— 
our relation to other minds and God. If what is meant is that, 
in genuine religious experience, we have an immediate 
experience of the quality of the divine as we have an imme- 
diate experience of colour, then I believe it is true. To say 
that religion starts in a unique immediate experience of the 
divine does not mean that we immediately understand the 
divine, any more than our experience of the sunset or the 
green grass or our fellow-men means that we immediately 
comprehend these facts as propositions. We live in integral 
relations, but we comprehend but little of what we live. The 
conviction for a larger reality—the reality of the physical 
environment, the reality of our fellow-man, the reality of the 
divine—is immediate. It is born of our inmost needs. It is 
of the tissue of the life of the race. 

The reality of the divine requires no proof—any more than 
the existence of the external physical world or of our fellow- , 
men—and to the sophisticated it cannot be proved. Nothing’ 
of importance can be proved. Life always turns out to be a 
venture of faith. The question is: Does the conviction 
ilumine the world of which we are a part, does it enable us 
tolive ? One does not prove the existence of music or poetry 
or love to those that have the experience. The quality of the 
ninth symphony of Beethoven is real to those that experience 
its beauty, though some cannot live it and therefore deny 
its reality. The quality of divinity is present everywhere to 
him who is qualified to experience it—-as the quality of the 
artist is present in his work, as the quality of the soul is 
present in the behaviour of the organism. But the immediate 

erience of reality in any case needs to be informed and 

tivated by intelligent analysis for us to enter consciously 
into its meaning. And this is a long and arduous process. 
Knowledge does not come as a gift, but the communion with 
the divine comes as a gift, even as the experience of colour is 
a gift. We may never in all the ages comprehend God, but 
the quality of God’s life is present everywhere. The soul 
a to its influence as the plant turns to the sunlight 
and as flowers open to the morning dew. As we speak of 
life being geotropic—orienting itself to gravity—and helio- 
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tropic—orienting itself to light—so we should speak of jt’; 
theotropic—orienting itself to the divine. 

Life, according to Herbert Spencer, is an adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations. But the impetus to 
adjustment must come from the environment. The organis 
through creative reorganisation, fashions an internal structure. 
to respond to the structure of the cosmos. It is so that jt 
fashions the organs for the characteristic sense responses, Jt 
is so that it fashions a structure to respond to our fellow-man, 
It is so that it fashions an internal structure to respond to 
the logical and esthetic character of reality. It is even g 
that it comes to respond to the divine quality of things, As 
we gradually become sensitised to the physical characters in 
our environment, so we gradually become sensitised to the 
spiritual in our environment. 

In the dawn of mind the idea of the divine, like othe 
ideas, is necessarily crude. Primitive man in his intellectual 
innocence felt the divine quality in the things of his environ. 
ment, but his imagination failed to grasp the whole. Man 
lived in the bosom of God, but his efforts to interpret the 
unseen were groping and pragmatic. Even before his fancy 
and will-to-believe invested the things about him with life, 
he no doubt tried to get into rapport with the mysterious 
powers about him—not mechanically because he had no idea 
of mechanism, nor impersonally because he had no idea of 
personality. His efforts were for ages pluralistic and oppor- 
tunist—dictated by his immediate needs. As he advanced 
in the use of language and abstract ideas, his fancy invested 
the environment with the qualities of which he had become 
conscious in his own life; and he developed systems of 
animism and personalism. In this soil the religious conscious- 
ness took form. Through hypotheses, conscious and uncon: 
scious, through his sense of the omnipotence of thought, man 
gradually moulded the fleeting impressions of his experience 
into schemes of things and values. Man starts with a sense 
of the divine. But the content in which he “clothes the 
unseen must come through his experience. In the evolution 
of human experience God is for man the great shepherd, the 
patriarchal father, the tribal chieftain, the judge and law- 
giver, the national lord, the friend and comforter in accord- 
ance with man’s advance in social ideals. The idea of the 
divine ‘Naries with man’s evolution, but through it all there 
is the’core of intuition, the sense of presence, the need of 
rapport with the unseen. The divine is for the worshipper 
more than a projected social ideal, more than the elusive 
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horizon of human progress. There is the conviction of a 
spiritual presence in the environment to which man must 
adjust himself. This conviction remains the nucleus in the 
varied interpretations which man makes of his relation to the 
divine. It is the haunting sense of the divine presence that 
leads to efforts at interpretation. This presence is the light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

Not only is the feeling for the supernatural universal in 

rimitive life, but it is a dominating feeling, bending every- 
thing into its service. As Nietzsche, in one of his lucid 
moments, puts it: ‘* God is a thought that bendeth all that — 
isstraight, and turneth round whatever standeth still.”” Art,v 
knowledge, morality find their motive in the belief in the 
unseen. They are woven like threads of tapestry into the 
religious view of the world ; and this in turn gives unity to 
the whole life of man. So should it always be. 

The beauty of the primitive imagery of shepherd, father, 
king still retains its hold on our mae These pictures 
contain indeed a sound nucleus in the faith which they imply 
in the guidance and reinforcement of man’s better nature by 
the divine environment. But the idea of God must satisfy 
not merely our emotional nature, but our intellect as well. 
How pitifully small is man when he makes the cosmos the 
stage of his activity. How inadequate, and almost irreverent, 
become his anthropomorphic pictures of God. This feeling 
was expressed by the unknown Hebrew prophet of the Exile: 


** To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal ? 
saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high, and 
behold who hath created these things, that bringeth out 
their host by number : he calleth them all by name by 
the greatness of his might, for that he is strong in power ; 
not one faileth.” . . . “It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the heavens as a 
curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.” } 


The cosmic scale of God, which impressed the great poet of 
the Exile, makes it impossible to think of God in terms of our 
human economy. The difference is more than a quantitative / 
difference. It is a qualitative difference. The pervasive 
genius of the whole cannot have our human limitations. His 
ways are not our ways. How shall we think of the being who 
creates in the infinitely large and in the infinitely small, who 
knows as the creative genius, who fashions our life from the 


1 Isaiah xl. 25, 26, 22. 
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cosmic weather he alone can know ? How shall we meagyy 
the being whose years have no end, because the gallop; 
years run their course within the cycles prescribed by his 
genius; who has no limitation in space because the curvatuy, 
of space is set by his activity ? How can we image such, 
being in the likeness of man who is but dust fashioned in th 
ages by cosmic genius? Even our psychological functions 
are due to our limitations and cannot characterise a being 
who has the whole as his sphere of operation. 

We must conceive God on a scale which can make hin 
effective in the world of modern science. This scale passe 
our imagination—the scale, in the large, of universes in space 
and hierarchies of universes separated from our world by 
millions of light years; the scale, in the small, of atomic 
planetary systems where the distances in comparison to the 
size of the entities are comparable to stellar distances. If 
micro-organisms of the order of electrons live within ow 
organisms, and if they should try to understand the relations 
and structure within the organism, they would be confronted 
by a problem very much like that with which we are con- 
fronted in cosmic relations ; and it is easy to imagine some 
sceptical micro-organism refusing to believe that there is any 
such whole as an organism but holding obstinately to the 
belief that everything happens by chance. 















If the scale in space has been enormously extended, so has 
the scale in time—the vastness of the history of man whichis 
but a brief span in the history of the earth, which is buta 
brief span in the history of the sun, which is but a brief span 
in the cycle of worlds. Man’s conception of God in the past 
has been geocentric and anthropocentric. We must learn 
conceive God on a scale which makes him equal to giving 
form and measure to all the worlds and all history. World 
histories become the pageantry of cosmic genius, instruments 
in the cosmic harmony, movements in the divine symphony. 

How then shall we conceive wholeness and structure in 
such a world as science discloses ? We have become accus- 
tomed in these latter days to think of cosmic control in terms 
of fields. We speak of two universal fields—the gravitational 
field and the electromagnetic field ; and we try to understand 
events in space and time as guided by these fields. As we 
conceive a gravitational field and an electromagnetic field, 80 
we must conceive a spiritual field, enveloping like the 
** cireumambient air,”’ pervading all the worlds, in the large 
and in the small, overlapping all other fields, measuring the 
units and constituting the structure, the soul of the whole. 
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As we conceive material events as guided by a gravitational 
field, so we must conceive all events as measured and guided 
by a spiritual field. We have an analogy in the human 
personality. The events in the life of the organism are’guided 
by a whole-pattern—the field of the individual soul—which 
gives a unique quality to the individual. The particular cells 
in the cell division which constitutes the growth of the embryo 
might imagine that the division happens by chance, but we 
as spectators of the whole process know that there is a con- 
trol—a whole-pattern guiding the development. 

And now I see it in a flash, like the substance of a dream : 
God is the spiritual field in which everything lives and moves 
and has its being—the field which steers the cosmic process, 
though the parts must adapt themselves to the structure of 
this field in their own way, according to their own relativity 
in their moving finite frames of reference. God is the soul of 
the whole, suffusing it with meaning, making possible the 
advance of nature—the emergence of new levels as matter is 
prepared to advance. In this enveloping, pervasive spiritual 
medium, worlds of matter float like islands. 

God overlaps. Matter owes its regularity, unity and 
dynamic structure to the fact that it is enveloped by mind, 
isplayed on by mind. Space becomes the field of the infinite 
expansiveness of God and the rhythm of time becomes the 
reflex of the rhythm of His eternal activity. There must be 
space, and there must be sequence, else there could be no 
activity, no music, and the world were still-born, but there 
must be also the soul of the whole—eternity of structure, the 
sea of beauty. 

Just as in the hierarchy of the human organism the lower 
centres take on a certain pattern and certain functions because 
of their integral relation to the genius of the dominant level, 
so nature assumes certain patterns and certain functions 
because these are implied in the genius of God. Yet as in the 
economy of the human organism the lower levels do not 
become in quality the higher, though guided and controlled 
by them, so nature is not God though it adapts itself to God, 
and though its order is implied in the genius of God. And as 
in the development of the human individual the stages in the 
life of the embryo are not a matter of chance, but due to the 
whole-pattern of the individual, so the birth and cycles of 
worlds are controlled within the whole. If God withdrew his 
activity, everything would lapse into chaos. Matter runs 
its course within the guiding field of spirit. The order of 
evolution is the genius of God. If the magnet attracts by 
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producing an electromagnetic field, so God attracts the worl 
to himself by producing a spiritual field. But the capagj 
and willingness of the parts vary. Hence the unequal motion 
or the lack of motion of parts. 

We must abandon our parochial point of view. God's 
creative activity comprises space and time on a cosmic 
scale. It furnishes the pattern of the passing events of histo 
eternally interpenetrating, incarnating itself as the material 
makes it possible. It reveals itself in an infinite variety of 
styles. It works through traditions, but it is not bound by 
any tradition. It creates fittingly in a variety of media, as 
the material lends itself to its genius—always giving form to 
matter. The God-stream of energy, like music, surges through 
cosmic space and time, communicating its quanta of energy 
to matter which in turn renders back the debt in the passing 
of the cosmic seasons. This stream is harmony, it is love, it 
is beauty. It beats upon matter, life, mind, everywhere. It 
creates as it may through the history and inertia of matter, 
It establishes healing, atonement where it may. Here and 
there at any rate it is fruitful of advance. It destroys what 
cannot be healed—as light destroys that which is not in 
harmony with it, as music shatters the walls that are not 
attuned to it. Terrible is the holiness of God, the love and 
beauty of God. You can be sure that the stream of divinity 
runs pure. It destroys sordidness, filth, but it is tender as 
the sun in spring to stimulate to life, creativeness, beauty. 

We cannot account for advance in evolution without 
assuming a cosmic guiding field. Everything moves within 
the field of divinity and each part responds by creative 
adaptation as it is prepared to respond. But the milieu of 
response includes exchange, interstimulation by the finite 
parts. This is the mechanism through which the genius of 
the whole operates. We see this in social relations where 
progress is facilitated by the interstimulation and mutual aid 
of the parts, the more advanced furnishing stimulus to the 
less advanced—the latter responding through their own 
tradition and structure. It does not seem fanciful that cosmic 
genius operates through a community of worlds of different 
levels of advance, for it operates in human society through 
the interaction of different levels. Mutual aid is the law of 
the cosmos. You may ask: If there is such interaction of 
levels in the cosmos, is not that enough ? No, because, in the 
first place, a cosmic equilibrium which could guarantee the 
compresence and intersupplementation of all the levels at 
any one time and forever must be due to a cosmic control as 
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the rationale of such a structure. It could not be due to the 
accident of external relations. In the second place, there is 
the inertia of the parts; and the order, as incarnate in 
matter, at best lags and falls short, in varying degrees, of 
rfect structure, “‘the pattern laid up in heaven.” If 
willingness or plasticity is an indeterminate fact, as it seems 
to be not only in human experience, but all down the scale, 
the degree of approximation is not constant, but varies from 
cycle to cycle, and we have no guarantee against lapse in 
cosmic evolution. Certain it is that the perfection we strive 
for is always in the beyond. The reality which sets the 
standard and control must have an eternal status, not 
dependent on matter, though striving to express itself in 
matter. It must be absolute actuality, pure spirit. 

Evolution from electron to man takes place in this divine 
field. Matter runs its course within the field of spirit. God 
isasolvent in which matter is resolved and reconstructed into 
new planes. God is music which tunes matter that it may 
respond to harmony. But the capacity and willingness of the 
parts vary. There is always the inertia of the part to the 
superimposed motion of a higher level. God is not equally 
efiective everywhere. The plasticity or willingness of the 
parts, as well as the activity of God, is involved in the advance 
of nature. The divine gift varies with the temperament, 
history and willingness of the individual. Hencethe advance 
of nature is not uniform. Only a small part of nature shares 
in the advance to higher levels. Most of the amcebz remain 
amoebe. They do not share in the co-operative advance to a 
multicellular level. They find their equilibrium where they 
are. In nature, throughout, the saying holds: Many are 
called, but few are chosen. 

This does not mean a limitation in God, but a limitation 
in the temporal process. God’s quality, God’s eternal 
activity, God’s eternal perfection, remain the same, whether 
we respond to the divine impetus or fail to do so. The rain 
falls, and the sun shines, on the just and the unjust. .The 
quality of rain or sunlight is the same in any case. The great 
symphony goes forth through space, unspoiled in quality by 
the fact that there are few to appreciate it. God is the goal 
of perfection, viewed with reference to the growing and 
imperfect, but He is the energising field through which the 
imperfect moves through its individual, racial and cosmic 
cycle to greater perfection, if it does so move. There can be 
no evolution of God, but all advance has its rationale in God. 
He is for us the future in the sense that he is the unattained, 

Vou. XXVII.—No. 4. 19* 
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the past in the sense that He accounts for. the advance 
hitherto, but He is, in His own essence, eternal actuality 
perfect activity. 

To advance in the scale of life means to become more 
attuned to the divine field. What fails to become attuned to 
God degenerates—lapses towards the other limit, away from 
God, until it becomes mere raw material to start from the 
beginning. Only that which responds to the divine impetus 
advances to new qualities and levels, and can play an enduring 
part within the whole. It has its own continuity in the 
economy of spirit. Its significance is conserved within the 
life of God, though worlds run their course and revert to 
nebule. 

If we think of the material world as the body of God, we 
must not conceive the relation on the analogy of the emergent 
human soul and its body. The world is rather the body of 
God as sound is the body of music or as the instrumentation 
gives body to the harmony. But the ultimate harmony is in 
the medium of God. We cannot conceive God as dependent 
upon the material world as we, who emerge from the bio- 
logical past, are dependent upon our bodies. For the divine 
spirit does not emerge out of matter, but matter in all its 
forms owes its emergence, into new types and levels of 
organisation, to the divine field. God works perpendicularly, 
as it were, to the stream of evolution while matter advances 
horizontally, because of the guiding impetus of the divine. 
The divine is not dependent for its existence upon matter, 
but matter is dependent for its organisation upon the fact 
that it moves within the divine whole. In this whole, 
different parts of the material world run their rhythms, rising 
or falling in the scale, but all the cycles are part of the har- 
mony of the whole, even as the cells in the healthy organism 
run their cycles in obedience to the law of the whole. In the 
symphony of divine love, time and eternity are comple- 
mentary. For love is love of movement, development—the 
development of the life of a child, of the plot of the drama, of 
the theme of the symphony. Yet through it all there is the 
soul of the whole. 

In a higher sense than we can know in our truncated 
development, God is the soul of the cosmos, the spiritual 
field in which all things move and which suffuses all things, 
gives order, meaning and beauty to things. We perceive his 
genius throughout the levels of patterns in nature—atom, 
molecule, crystal, cell, plant, animal, man—working with the 
material of electrons or whatever is the ultimate material, 
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GOD 587 
gibliming it into more and more spiritual structures. But 
qe must not think of God as being either qualitatively or 
quantitatively like our soul. When we speak figuratively of 
our soul, as a spark of divinity, we emphasise quantity too 
much. The induction of soul is limited by our history. Soul 
with us is largely potential, forward-looking in its creation. 
It is a fragile thing, emerging as it does in the biological 
process, dependent largely on its organic instrument and 
realising only prophetically its wholeness of meaning in this 
existence. Its immortality is something to be won by its 
free effort. But the spirit of God is intrinsically eternal. All 
things run their course within its creative field, though it is 
not the soul of things in their particularity. 

God is present in his integrity everywhere. His energy 
does not weaken as the medieval thinkers supposed who 


‘imagined God as radiating from beyond the crystalline vault 


through a fixed spatial hierarchy of creation down to our 
earth, as the sun radiates its light into space and weakens in 
effectiveness with distance. We know there is no absolute 
up and down in space. Moreover, the hierarchy of values has 
nothing to do with relations in space. God surges through 
the whole : His presence is the same everywhere—all eyes, 
all ears, all thought, all love. God is present in His unique 
essence in all things. But the essence of God is not that of 
the finite individuals. They are not pieces of God. The 
pattern of the finite differs qualitatively from God. As Saint 
Thomas Aquinas puts it : ‘* God is said to be in all things by 
essence ; but by His own essence.” 1 Just as when I try to 
persuade you of my purpose, I act by my own pattern, but 
you respond through your own life-history, assimilating or 
rejecting my purpose, so God acts through his own genius, 
but we respond through our own unique individuality as we 
have the capacity and willingness. God does not include us 
in the sense of abrogating us though he works in us and 
through us. God is thus omnipresent without being every- 
thing. When we are in tune with God’s purpose we are 
indeed included in the life of God, but we are still individual 
patterns and wills. If God does not thus include us we are 
dead to God and God is dead tous. Then are we dead indeed. 

God is both immanent and transcendent. There is no 
contradiction in this if we realise that God is immanent and 
transcendent in different respects. God is immanent in his 
activity, in his pervasiveness and control—streaming through 
the cosmos like ether, fragrant with meaning and value. His 
1 Summa Theologica, Pt. I, 218, Art. 3. 
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presence gives a unique quality to the whole of nature, as oy 
mind gives a unique quality to every part of our body. By 
as our soul transcends in quality the physiological levels, 
God is transcendent in quality with reference to nature and 
evolution, for nothing rises to the quality of God. Every. 
thing finite is perfect when it realises its own quality, But 
the quality of the finite is not the quality of God. At best we 
recognise our imperfection. But in God is no imperfection, 
no potentiality. The glory of the perfect is greater than the 
glory of the imperfect. The more perfect the activity, the 
more it is its own joy, and the more it is like God. 

The consciousness of the divine may come to us as the 
limit toward which we strive but which exceeds our finite 
attainment. 


‘“* A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what is heaven for ? ” 


The reason that a man’s ideal exceeds his grasp is that it 
expresses in a penumbral way the feeling for the whole of 
life—the divine presence—for the quality of the whole is 
present in some degree in every part. It is only of God 
incarnate in cosmic evolution that we can have conceptual 
knowledge, relative though this is to our finite imperfection; 
we cannot know God in his own essence. This is forever 
beyond us. 

The divine life is not a limit in the sense of the unknow- 
able which ever recedes farther with the advance of human 
knowledge. It is a limit in the sense that it gives meaning to 
the process, as the limit in an infinite series gives meaning to 
the series. But the object of our religious striving cannot be 
merely a limit at infinity. It must be a present actuality, 
stimulating the imperfect and finite towards the approxima- 
tion to truth, beauty and goodness. The religious life means 
contact with the perfect ; and it means, in however relative 
and halting a way, incarnation of the divine and approxima- 
tion to the divine. The religious consciousness gives meaning 
and vitality to the whole striving of man. It creates unity 
and harmony in the life that now is. It is not just a limit in 
the future. If it were merely “‘ a far-off divine event,” it 
could not guide and stimulate our present striving because 
we should not be conscious of it. 

Our consciousness of limitation is not in itself a transcend- 
ence of limitation as some have thought.! Life would bea 
simple thing if that were so. But we may see the mountains 


1 John Caird, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 
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GOD 589 
without being able to see beyond. Our consciousness that 
we do not understand the chemistry of life is not the know- 
ledge of the chemistry of life. It is at most a challenge to 
further research. The wish to transcend the limitation is not 
a transcending of it, though it is a condition of advance. We 
may be farther away from the quality of God than the 
amoeba is from our quality. 

The consciousness of the divine may come to us as the 
law or direction of life—the nisus of our historic and indi- 
vidual striving. This nisws toward the highest level, which 
we call God, is not due to the unaided impulse of matter. 
Qualitatively God must be conceived as a reality beyond 
material incarnation—a pure spiritual level, expressing itself 
through matter and becoming known to us through this 
expression. The higher level in the advance of life does not 
merely emerge from below, but implies a stimulus from 
beyond and the creative response of the finite to this stimulus. 
The order, beauty and love of the highest level must radiate 
through all the levels even to inorganic matter and its evolu- 
tion. For it is to the highest level in the cosmos that the 
lower levels owe their order. This highest level both radiates 
energy patterns and receives energy from below without loss, 
since in the cosmos there is action and reaction and nothing 
is lost. 

But when we speak of God as the highest level in the 
cosmos, we are speaking merely in a qualitative sense. We 
do not have reference to space or time or dependence upon 
lower levels. God is not to be conceived merely as the 
highest level of evolution, but as an independent life. This 
life permeates and envelops all that is in space and time. God 
isnot dependent upon the process in space and time, but is 
the field within which the process moves. All order depends 
in the last analysis upon the structure of this divine field. 
But this depends upon nothing. It is self-contained in its 
perfection—the perfect symphony—though its creative love 
goes out to all. Through the genius of this soul of the whole, 
the constancy of levels and the equilibrium within the whole 
is guaranteed. This structure is constant though the finite 
content may vary. 

Best of all, the consciousness of the divine may come to 
us as a sense of communion with God and in rare moments 
as a beatific vision. This intimate realisation of divinity can 
be grasped only by those who have had the experience. To 
have communion with God it is not necessary to be God. To 
commune with light it is not necessary to be light. But, in 
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the communion with God, we live God as we are able. The 
kingdom of heaven is always at hand. The divine life jg 
always a present reality, permeating our very being. But to 
live God absolutely means to have the quality of divinity, 
If we think of divinity as a field in which we live and moye 
and have our being, we must not conceive it as a static field 
—a field of local oscillation. We cannot conceive of the 
highest life as still life, but we must think of it as ceaseless 
creative energy which works until now and forever and which 
has unity of direction. God is not a neutral medium, but 
medium with structure—not a passive rigid structure, but a 
living dynamic structure. It is the eternal motion of God in 
his own medium and in his own perfection which creates g 
magnetic field to draw all things to Himself. We must 
further recognise the quality of the field. In the human 
economy we have a hierarchy of fields in which the higher 
field furnishes guidance to those below it—mind being the 
highest field. And mind of a level which is conscious of its 
aim and strives to realise a whole of life we call personality, 
The divine must not be conceived as an impersonal held, 
it suffuses the cosmos as soul, as creative intelligence. God's 
life, it is true, cannot be characterised as personal in our 
imperfect sense—limited as we are by our material evolution 
—but it cannot be less, rather must it be inconceivably 
higher than what we mean by personality. It is not com- 
munity in the collective sense, but of it community is the 
expression as a higher medium than material body—a 
spiritual body in which personal realisation is made possible. 
The divine medium which envelops us is a warm, intimate 
medium, penetrating and suffusing everything. It is the 
noblest of sayings that God is love. Love and friendship are 
the choicest fruits of the tree of life. And love means 
harmony and love of harmony and beauty. God is purifying 
love, constructive love, healing love, pervading the cosmos. 
Like loves like. Because God is harmony, God loves har 
mony and creates harmony in us. God, like the artist, has 
affection for the matter in which He works. God is friendly, 
ever-present spirit, brooding over the deep, ever seeking 
expression in matter and spiritualising matter so far as 
matter lends itself to spirit. For matter varies in its capacity 
to express spirit—in marble, in colour, in tone, in words. 
Life is a more adequate medium than the inorganic ; and of 
life there are many degrees until we reach mind which can 
participate consciously, however partially in the objective 
pattern. But of mind, too, there are many qualities. There 
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GOD 591 
are rare minds which seem to be on terms of intimacy with 
the objective spirit—who catch the divine enthusiasm of the 
creative love which surges through the whole and out of 
which is born the impulse to create harmony and beauty in 
our world of relativity. But at best the harmony is limited 
by being expressed in the imperfect. The glory of the im- 
rfect is an imitation of the perfect. 

We must think God in terms of what we know. He is 
order, He is life, He is intelligence, He is beauty, He is love, 
He is goodness. We must think Him peculiarly in terms of 
the highest that we know—personality, creative intelligence, 
creative beauty, creative goodness, creative love. And love 
delights in variety and novelty. But we must think the 
highest that we know on a cosmic scale—a scale of infinite 
space and infinite time as the theatre of God’s activity. We 
must think of his activity as perfect and spontaneous—not 
the stumbling trial and error process of even the highest 
genius. Somewhere and always God’s expression is realised. 
He is the perfect organisation to which our creative reason 
strives to adjust itself, as the eye adjusts itself to light. There 
isa difference in quality, not merely degree, though we cannot 
comprehend quality higher than the highest human. He is 
for us in the future, but existing actually in his own perfection. 
The world in its order and beauty is his expression and is 
somehow beautiful, even though not all the parts are beauti- 
ful. The world without God is unthinkable, except as a 
limit. The world without God would lack order and meaning. 

Somehow, above us and within us and within every part, 
there exists the fashioning genius of the whole. We have at 
best a vague intimation of this presence. We cannot com- 
prehend it, for in our world of relativity we must perceive 
and assimilate God from the point of view of our finite history. 
We conceive Him as the law of the whole, contributing order 
and pattern to the flowing, interacting energies of the 
universe, establishing measure and compensation amongst 
the parts, making the pageantry of the cosmos into a 
significant dramatic whole. But He is more than law. He 
islove. Creation is the expression of His love. And in His 
love He purifies and recreates the parts, as they are willing. 
In the cosmic seasons He is present at the birth and death of 
worlds, conserving out of the dissolution that which is 
significant in the world of spirit and starting the experiment 
anew. Material worlds are but play-houses to liberate spirit, 
and to realise the beauty of spirit. Civilisations are like the 
snow-castles which the children built for an hour. They arise 
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and perish, and the earth too shall perish with all its beauty, 
But spirit is eternal ; and from the point of view of spirit the 
chief importance of the cosmic drama is the emergence and 
salvaging of spirit. The harmonies which have been embodied 
in the perishing world of matter shall be embodied again, 
and even now are being embodied elsewhere. The energy 
patterns of divine genius are ever going forth from world 
to world along the curved lines of cosmic structure to direct 
and to become incarnate in the fulness of time. 

In this multiple, many-coloured, changing world, God js 
ever present, working to create new symphonies world 
without end. He ever stimulates the parts that they in 
their history may incarnate His genius. God is perfect yet 
reaches out in His love to all imperfection, to order the chaos 
of our lives into some sort of whole. God works everywhere 
for atonement, because God is harmony and strives to pro- 
duce harmony. Creation, incarnation, salvation are one 
process. The birth of a beautiful soul or of an institution, 
ampler to realise human freedom, is as truly creation as the 
birth of a star and is a higher expression of divinity. All 
incarnation is a creative transformation of the finite. As an 
expression of divinity in the temporal process it is limited by 
its matter. Even the unique incarnation of divinity whom 
the Christian world has worshipped—the incarnation in 
Jesus of Nazareth—is conditioned by human nature and 
history. The divine stimulus is ever the same. Divine grace 
is impartial and overflowing, to transform all that is into 
beauty, so far as it permits. Within the economy of the 
divine whole everything contributes its typical share, as 
every part of the body contributes its share to the life of the 
organism, but the genius of the whole in turn transforms and 
sublimates in its creative unity all that it receives. The 
whole as incarnate in the cosmic process is never complete. 
There is a tendency to greater wholeness, for along this line 
lies the possibility of health, co-operation, happiness. Parts 
may strive to wander their own centrifugal way, but the 
schoolmaster pain brings them into step, however haltingly, 
with the music of the whole or else they perish. Not even 
the tragedy of some parts can prevent some sort of harmony, 
though the harmony might have been different, since our 
part might have been different. Our destiny, whether salva- 
tion in being tuned to the harmony of the higher, or damna- 
tion in resting satisfied in the lower, lies in our willingness. 
God is ever stimulating to the higher. 

“* Behold, I stand at the door, and knock; if any man 
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GOD 593 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
vill sup with him, and he with me.” O the infinite patience 
and persistence of God—ever knocking, knocking, knocking 
at the door of our consciousness, never wearying, never 
letting up. He radiates perpetually His light and grace 
through the cosmos. Through his formative genius this cold 
day-clod becomes instinct with life, and in the fulness of 
time it becomes possessed of soul. His energy beats against 
the sloth of our individuality until perhaps the inertia is 
overcome and his presence floods the soul with beauty. 
“He hateth nothing that he hath made.” Continually as 
gravitation He works to attract us to Himself. Wherever 
you are, and whatever you are, if you will assent and co- 
operate, He will transform your sordidness and create com- 
munion, harmony, salvation. Shut not yourself up with your 
petty desires, your discontent, your self-centred thoughts. 
God wills life, beauty, salvation. Your unhappiness is not 
of God’s willing. He seeks no revenge for your sins. He 
only seeks atonement. God cannot enter your life without 
your willingness, without your asking and seeking. But He 
is always ready to transform your life with beauty. To 
isolate yourself from God is death. To open your soul is 
life and joy for evermore. As through the ages light has 
beaten upon matter, that matter might respond with organs 
to see light with all its beauty, so through the ages the 
radiant energy of God beats upon this dark world that it 
may form organs to respond to His beauty and grace, that 
He may enter into communion with you. Let not His light 
return to Him without avail. Yours is the gain, the glory, 
the happiness. Our life is drab and grey unless it is illumined 
with the sunset touch of divinity. 

While God is known to us as expressing Himself in levels 
of inferior quality, including ourselves, it seems reasonable 
to think that God may and must express Himself in kind, 
that He craves communion in kind, in his own medium of 
pure spirit, the eternal circular harmony which issues in God 
and returns to God, as well as expressing Himself in the 
upward movement of the evolutionary process to which He 
gives the impulse to reach out for the divine and to incarnate 
the divine as it is able. Just as we crave companionship, not 
only with nature below us—inanimate nature, animal nature, 
immature human beings—but also and especially crave com- 
panionship with our own level, able to give soul for soul, love 
for love, to share in sympathy our plans, so we may in all 
reverence conceive that it is not good for God to be alone, but 
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that God expresses Himself eternally in kind, God of q 
light of light, youth of youth, in his own beauty and loye. 
liness of which all other beauty and loveliness is but a feeb}, 
imitation. God sings a song, the eternal song of love, oldg 
than the morning stars—the song of songs, the symphony of 
symphonies, in which God is well pleased, in the love of 
which there is perfect bliss ; and the song returns in love ty 
Himself and God loves his child which is the expression of 
his very soul; and because the child is soul of his soul, jt 
loves Him as He loves it. God is not doomed to statuesque 
solitude in his own medium of pure spirit. While the 
** Word,” the creative energy of God, coursing through all 
the cosmos, does not return to God in vain, in the evolution 
and devolution of worlds, the accomplishment is but g 
relative accomplishment, so far as the expression in the 
finite is concerned. But the loveliness of God’s unique 
expression and birth in beauty in his own spiritual medium 
is the perfect fulfilment of the highest love—fairer than the 
sun, sweeter than the moon, surpassing infinitely the beauty 
of earthly art—God at harmony with Himself. This passes 
our comprehension. We can only realise it feebly in that rare 
joy which comes to us when we meet an understanding spirit 
—soul of our soul—in which our friendship and love finds 
exquisite satisfaction. But this is an imperfect image of the 


love of God. 
J. E. BOODIN. 
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EMERGENT BEAUTY 
HUGH BROWN, D.Lrrr. 


“BrauTy is truth, truth beauty,—that is all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know.” This assertion, occurring 
at the climax of one of the most beautiful poems in the 
language, has always arrested attention, but until recently 
it was generally regarded as a poetical rhapsody, suggestive 
rather than illuminating, leading to endless musings on the 
eternal nature of things, but giving no insight into the real 
relation between beauty and truth. Now, however, largely 
owing to the efforts of Mr Middleton Murry, we are realising 
that it is to be taken seriously. We are recognising that the 
poetic apprehension of truth may be finer than the scientific 
or philosophical, and that since Keats had probably the 
purest poetic vision of modern times, his revelations of truth 
have a unique claim to consideration. It has become plain, 
too, that his emphatic identification of truth with beauty 
was No mere passing thought, but the result of long and 
intense brooding, and did indeed constitute for him the sum 
of saving knowledge. If, therefore, we wish to construct 
a theological vision of reality, we may expect that an under- 
standing of his revelation may be of supreme importance. 

Keats’ dictum contains three propositions: (1) that 
what is true is beautiful, (2) that what is beautiful is true, 
and (8) that the knowledge of the identity of beauty and 
truth comprehends all the knowledge that is possible or 
necessary to man. I shall take these in order, and explain 
them in my own way. Though Keats supplies my text, he 
is not to be considered responsible for my exposition. 

That what is true is beautiful is a question of experience. 
To the ordinary mind much that is true seems obviously 
and irredeemably ugly. Keats, with his supersensitive 
perceptions, feels this with unusual keenness, but he claims 
595 
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that as the poetic vision penetrates deeper into reality, its 
beauty increases, until it finally becomes so intense ag t) 
swallow up all ugliness and evil. The great poets see this 
all-absorbing beauty in the world by direct intuition, ang 
if we have not enough poetic vision to see it there for ow. 
selves, we may get some idea of it at second hand in poetic 
creations like Agamemnon or Othello. To see things as 
simply ugly and evil is the sign of an imperfect apprehension 
of reality. A deeper insight would make this impression 
evaporate. This seems to be the reason why so many modem 
poets dwell with such fierce concentration on the most dis. 
agreeable subjects they can find. They regard them as, 
challenge to the intensity of their poetic vision. They seek 
out horrible subjects as the knights of old sought dragons, 
and if the dragons slay them oftener than they slay the 
dragons, their enterprise at least bears witness to the poetic 
faith that all truth is beautiful, if only it is true enough. 
The converse proposition, that what is beautiful is true, 
is not so much a matter of experience as of faith. Keats 
hovers between two forms of it, which he does not clearly 
distinguish. I think he would be prepared to defend both. 
The first is that beauty is a guarantee of truth. The more 
beautiful any representation of reality is, the more likely it 
is to be true. Put in this bald form, the proposition appears 
rather unconvincing, but it is held, though usually without 
explicit consciousness, by practically everyone who tries to 
understand the world. It is the foundation of the faith of 
scientists and philosophers as well as of poets. The scientist’s 
belief in the uniformity of nature and the validity of indue- 
tion rests at bottom on the belief that an orderly universe 
would be more beautiful than a chaotic or treacherous one, 
and that a beautiful universe is more likely to be real than 
one which is not, while the philosopher’s belief in the unity 
of the universe rests similarly on a belief in the superior 
beauty and consequent reality of a unified world. The 
passionate attachment which so many scientists and even 
philosophers have shown to the mathematico-mechanical 
theory of the world is really due to an esthetic admiration 
of its extreme elegance. It seems so perfect that it must 
be true, and inconvenient facts must be made to fit into it 
somehow. Similarly the objection of Occam to unnecessary 
entities, of Locke to innate ideas, of Berkeley to material 
substance, of Hume to cause, of the idealists to things mn 
themselves, of the Darwinians to purpose, of the physio 
logists to the vital force, of the behaviourists to consciousness, 
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of nearly all scientists to spiritualism, and of naturalists in 
general to God, is a deep-rooted esthetic feeling that these 
are untidy, and therefore unreal. 

The esthetic standards of scientists and philosophers, 
however, are somewhat primitive, and the type of beauty 
they wish to impose on the universe is elementary. 
It is indeed pretty mueh that of the efficient housewife. 
Everything is to be neat, clean, and handy, with no loose 
odds and ends lying about. Everyone who enters must 
wipe his feet on the mat, and conform to the order of the 
place. The poetic type of beauty is richer, subtler, more 
elastic, more intense, and more human. It may seem less 
compelling to the philosopher or scientist than that to which 
he himself owns allegiance, but the poet has at least an equal 
right to impose it upon reality. Indeed, if it is justifiable at 
all, as scientists and philosophers in practice always assume, 
to insist upon reality conforming to an esthetic ideal, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the more beautiful our 
ideal is, the more justified we are in imputing it to reality. 
If the principle is conceded, it must not be bounded by the 
esthetic limitations of science or philosophy. 

In the first form, then, of Keats’ proposition that the 
beautiful is the true, there is nothing very startling. The 
second is more paradoxical. Keats sometimes seems to 
assert that beauty not only guarantees reality, but somehow 
constitutes it. If a poet creates a vision of intense beauty, 
its beauty makes it in some sense true. It bestows upon it a 
reality which it did not have before, and would not have had 
otherwise. Just how this comes about, and in what sense 
we are to understand it, Keats is not clear, but it seems 
certain that he regarded it as a genuine fact, a mystery, 
perhaps, but not a metaphor, parable, or myth. The 
creations of a great poet have the same kind of reality, 
though in a lower degree, as the creations of God. This 
suggestion, if taken seriously, is startling and revolutionary. 
It implies a conception of reality which is foreign to both 
science and philosophy. 

To science there is only one reality, the real universe. 
There are no degrees of reality. Every part is as real as every 
other part, the reality of all being complete. Every tract of 
space is as real as our own neighbourhood. Every interval 
of time that ever was or will be is as real as the present. 
The universe is autonomous, and the conception of creation 
is quite gratuitous. The world changes, indeed, in the 
sense that its parts may move from one place to another, 
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and enter into different combinations with one another; jt 
may even grow, in the sense that when certain combinations 
occur, new qualities emerge; but the whole course of the 
universe through time forms one vast, perfect system of 
reality outside of which no other reality has any place 
whatever. 

The attitude of the philosopher to reality is more gy. 
picious than that of the scientist. He refuses to take at jts 
face value all that claims to be real, but sifts it critically in 
the light of his whole experience until he has separated the 
gold of reality from the alloy of illusion. Nevertheless, the 
philosophic point of view rests upon a conception of 
reality which is not unlike that of the scientist. Since the 
business of philosophy is to know and understand, it naturally 
postulates a world which can be known and understood, and 
since the philosopher’s knowledge and understanding are 
to be expressible in general propositions, he must suppose that 
there is such a thing as a body of definite, universal, timeless 
truth about reality, which he could state once for all, if he 
only knew how. We have therefore once more, though ina 
more refined form, the complete, eternal universe of the 
scientist, with its unvarying, impersonal reality. Even 
philosophers like William James, who try to get away from 
this conception, find themselves chiefly occupied in criticising 
it, and are unable to replace it by anything constructive. 

Keats’ conception, or, at any rate, my free interpretation 
of it, introduces a new point of view. Reality belongs to the 
creations of poetic minds, and is proportional to the intensity 
of their beauty. In any creative mind a more beautiful 
vision will make a less beautiful one relatively unreal, and 
will finally annihilate it. Minds themselves are created along 
with their creations, and have reality according to the 
beauty they create. A soul which ceases to create beauty 
will dwindle, dissolve, and vanish. There is thus a struggle 
for existence among creations, ending in the emergence of the 
most beautiful, and while the struggle is still in progress, 
there may be together in the creative field competing and 
incompatible realities, of various degrees of coherence. If, 
as common sense insists, there is one order of reality which 
overrides all others, it is because there is a superior mind 
whose creative vision has an intensity of beauty which no 
other can rival. God’s world is pre-eminently real because 
it is pre-eminently beautiful. 

We are now in a better position to appreciate Keats’ third 
proposition, that the knowledge of the identity of beauty and 
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truth is the sum of all possible and necessary human knowledge. 
tions | Like its predecessors, it must not be interpreted too literally. 
f the | Weneed not suppose that a knowledge of the relation between 
m of | beauty and truth would supply us with the information con- 
place | tainedin Bradshaw. Nevertheless, it would include enough to 
justify Keats’ tremendous claim. It goes right down to the 
gus. | rootsof creation. I believe that if its implications were worked 
at its | out, it would provide a sound foundation, hitherto practically 
lly in neglected, for metaphysics, esthetics, logic, ethics, psycho- 
d the § logy, politics, social relations, education, religion, and the 
, the | general structure of science and history, though not their 
n of icular facts. 
© the It must be noticed, however, that it is knowledge that is 
rally | required. It is not sufficient to take the unity of beauty and 
and § truth on trust as an article of mystic faith. There is no 
> are § illumination, for instance, in that species of rationalised 
that | doctrine of the Trinity which has often been suggested, to 
eless | the effect that Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, are three 
if he | ultimate, equal, independent values, which somehow find 
ing | their unity in God. Such premature mysticism merely 
the | spreads a fog over the subject, and discourages further 
Sven § inquiry. If our knowledge of the unity of beauty and truth 
from § isto be fruitful, we must see the fact for ourselves, either by 
ising | direct intuition, as Keats himself did, or by the slower and 
2, more uncertain process of consecutive thinking, which I 
tion | propose to follow. The latter method, however, must be 
ythe f regarded as supplementary to the former, and be pursued 
sity | in a theological rather than a philosophical spirit. That is 
tiful f to say, instead of starting from our own first principles, 
and | following wherever the argument may lead, we shall take 
long | the validity of the poet’s inspiration for granted, and try to 
the | teach his goal by such routes as we can travel. We first 
wuty | watch him spread his wings and fly to the mountain top, 
ggle } and then try to find a path by which we can climb the sides 
‘the — on foot. Our way is more difficult and dangerous than his, 
ess, | and its promise of success is doubtful, but it is the one which 
and | most mortals must be content to follow. I shall accordingly 
If, | assume the truth of Keats’ dictum, and try to find a rational 
nich f theory of the relation of beauty to truth which will give it a 
ind — visible, articulate body. As beauty seems to be the more 
no | active partner in the concern, I shall begin with it. 
use Beauty has two aspects: it is a source of joy, and it is 
an aid to mental vision. The first is emphasised in Keats’ 
iird | famous line— 


TS it 


** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
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and the second in his equally famous identification of beauty 
with truth, which is the text of this discussion. 

These two aspects are connected as follows. The business 
of the mind is what I have called mental vision, the graspin 
of a mental content as a unity. The success of the mind jp 
grasping a content will depend on the nature of the content, 
some contents being more easily grasped than others, Some. 
times, therefore, the mind will do its work with ease and 
rapidity, while at other times it will be impeded, or even 
brought to a standstill. Now it seems to be a fundamental 
fact about mind, so simple that no explanation is possible, 
and so natural that none is needed, that it enjoys success 
and dislikes failure. It is therefore delighted with any con. 
tent which assists its work of apprehension, and vexed with 
any which thwarts it. That is to say, whatever aids mental 
vision is a source of joy, and this joy is what I call, in its 
widest sense, the feeling of beauty. It lies at the very core 
of mind, and is both the motive and the reward of its activity. 

The quality in a content which makes it easily grasped 
is in complex cases not easy to describe, but in simple cases 
it can be recognised without much difficulty. If, for instance, 
a large number of points are scattered at random over a sheet 
of paper, the mind has difficulty in grasping them, but if 
they are arranged in a circle, they can be taken in at a glance, 
The circular form is an enormous aid to apprehension, allow- 
ing a multitude of points to be grasped in a single mental act, 
and the circular form, therefore, has beauty, of a primitive 
type, indeed, but undeniable. 

Now why should the circle be so easily apprehensible ? 
Chiefly because it illustrates two principles, the principle of 
generality and the principle of completeness. 

In the first place, the relations between the various parts 
of the circle form a system containing endless similarities 
and repetitions, so that when the mind has seen any one of 
them, it is prepared to see all the others. On first seeing a 
circle we may not be aware, unless the centre is shown, that 
all the radii are equal, but it is at once obvious that the 
curvatures are the same at all parts of the circumference, 
and that all the diameters are equal in whatever direction 
they are taken. The mind can therefore apprehend an 
immense number of relations with the same perceptive 
machinery. It is a case of mass production. 

In the second place, the circle is self-contained. We can 
see the importance of this if we compare it with the straight 
line. The straight line is superior to the circle in generality. 
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Livery part repeats every other part far more exactly. Yet 
the straight line, though its value in bringing order and 
beauty into the world has been incalculable, is, taken by 
itself, less beautiful than the circle. It worries the mind by 
the fact that it has no natural end. There seems no reason 
why it should not go on for ever, and the mind, when brought 
to an artificial stop, feels thwarted. In the circle, however, 
the system of repetitions and similarities is closed, and the 
mind takes it all in with a feeling of triumphant satisfaction. 

Why, then, does the beauty of the circle, though so 
indubitable, seem so bare and primitive ? The answer seems 
to be that the aid it gives to vision is more apparent than 
real. The mind appears to take in all its parts at a glance, 
but it does so only in a general way. It does not see each 
part in its own right, but only vaguely as the material of a 
scheme of arrangement. The repetitions and similarities are 
so perfect that there is nothing to distinguish one individual 
instance from another. In short, the circle manifests very 
little of the principle of individuality, which requires that 
every part of a whole should be seen distinctly in its own 
right. 

: The higher mathematical curves are richer in indi- 
viduality. In the ellipse, for instance, while the general 
system of arrangement is still obvious, the ends of the long 
and short diameters have a distinct character of their own, 
and the parts have curvatures which vary according to their 
position with respect to these. Higher curves, again, have 
still more distinctive features, such as cusps, nodes, points 
of inflection, and the like, which give increased individuality 
to the parts. Even in the highest curves, however, there is 
always a great preponderance of generality over individuality. 
The parts are, in the main, instances of a general law rather 
than individuals in their own right. 

This preponderance of generality over individuality is 
characteristic of scientific beauty in general. The scientific 
method of making truth easily apprehensible is to arrange 
phenomena as falling under fixed classifications, laws, or 
correlations, that is to say, to regard them not as individuals 
in themselves, but as interchangeable instances of something 
more general. When, therefore, the world is grasped through 
the aid of scientific beauty, its content is much less than it 
appears to be, and its beauty, though obvious and striking, 
is of a comparatively primitive type. 

The greatest beauty occurs in a self-contained content 
where there is the maximum of both generality and indivi- 
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duality, so combined that the general scheme is not obscure 
by those deviations from exact similarity in the repetitions 
which are necessary to give distinction to the parts. 

The aids to vision which I have noted above belong ty 
the objects themselves without reference to any 5 
qualities of the apprehending mind. It is evident, howeve 
that the ease with which a content is apprehended yil 
depend to some extent on the quality and condition of the 
mind which apprehends it. A mind is a going concern, }f 
has already elaborated a mental world for itself, and a system 
of activities for dealing with it. At any given stage, mor. 
over, it is able to put forth a certain amount of effort, and 
no more. Accordingly, in order that a new content may be 
easily apprehended by a particular mind, and therefore haye 
beauty for that mind, it must be akin to the content already 
in the mind, call for the kind of activity already exerted by 
the mind, and require no greater effort than the mind has 
at its disposal. 

So far our account of beauty has been rather elementary 
and pedestrian. It has dealt only with its lower reaches, 
which in ordinary speech would hardly be dignified by the 
name “ beauty ” at all. It has made no attempt to touch 
upon that effect of ineffable magic which is essential in ow 
ordinary conception of beauty. It was necessary, however, 
to discuss the lower forms first, as they are open to examina- 
tion. Most of the unsatisfactoriness of zsthetic discussions 
has been due to the fact that though beauty is the most 
omnipresent quality in the universe, it has only been recog- 
nised as such when it has attained a degree of intensity 
which puts it beyond the reach of analysis. How this comes 
about we shall now inquire. 

To give definiteness to our ideas, let us suppose that the 
beauty of any content can be measured. It can ideally be 
measured in two ways, corresponding respectively to the 
mass and density of a material body. The total beauty of 
the content will be measured by the total amount of aid 
which its special nature gives to the apprehending mind; 
its intensity of beauty will be measured by the ratio of the 
aid given to the effort expended by the mind. The two 
measures will in general not correspond. Just as a haystack 
has more mass and less density than a bullet, so an epic may 
have more total beauty and less intensity of beauty than a 
sonnet. The epic may give a greater sum of delight than the 
sonnet, but the sonnet may give more delight in comparison 
with the mental effort it calls forth. A large total beauty 
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ves the feeling of greatness, a large intensity of beauty 
the feeling of perfection. 

Now as a small content is easier to handle than a large 
one, it is easier to produce a relatively high intensity in a 
small one. On the other hand, a large content, though 
unwieldy, offers greater opportunities for intricate organisa- 
tion than a small one, and therefore greater possibilities of a 
high intensity of beauty. So we find that though large scale 
works of great beauty are less plentiful than small scale 
works, the greatest intensity of beauty occurs in large scale 
works. Epics and dramas can, as a matter of fact, rise to 

ater heights than sonnets or lyrics. Sometimes a great 
work attains its high levels only intermittently. For the 
most part it maintains a moderate level of beauty whose 
function is to warm up the mind, as it were, and prepare it 
for the flights to the great peaks. Other large works, how- 
ever, like Beethoven’s A Major Symphony, soar at once to 
the zenith, and never descend till their whole journey is 
finished. At any given point the mind is more overwhelmed 
and breathless with beauty than it ever is when enjoying a 
small work. While, therefore, the total beauty of a content 
will in general not correspond to its intensity of beauty, yet 
where the possibilities of beauty have been fully utilised, 
the greatest intensity will be found along with the greatest 
total. It is therefore possible, though the possibility may 
not be realised, that the universe, when apprehended as a 
whole, may have an incomparably greater intensity of beauty 
in every part than any part can have when apprehended by 
itself. 

For our minds, of course, such possibilities are out of 
reach. We have assumed that every mind, at any given 
stage in its history, is capable of no more than a certain 
maximum amount of effort. By the aid of beauty, however, 
the fruits of any effort expended can be enormously multi- 
plied. A large content which is beautiful may be grasped 
with less effort than a small one which is not. In fact, 
beauty gives somewhat the same help to mental vision as 
the telescope or microscope gives to physical vision. Now 
when objects are near enough or large enough to be seen by 
the naked eye, a magnifying glass is only a luxury, but when 
the limits of natural vision have been passed, it becomes a 
necessity. The telescope and microscope bring whole new 
worlds into view which would otherwise be invisible. Simi- 
larly beauty, when applied to small and simple things, is only 
aluxury. Apprehension, though more difficult, would have 
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been possible in any case. But when a content becomes very 
large and rich, then, unless it is beautiful, the mind wil] not 
be able to take it in at all. It will be mentally invisible, The 
great things of life can be seen only through great beauty 
and the greatest things only through the greatest beauty, 
Scientific beauty will carry us far. The beautiful organisa, 
tion of scientific truth has given us a vast vision of the 
universe which would otherwise have been hopelessly beyond 
ourrange. Nevertheless, there are altitudes in life where the 
intensity of scientific beauty is not sufficient to sustain 
vision, and only poetic beauty can keep our eyes from blind. 
ness. At last there comes a point where the mind, even with 
all the help that supreme beauty can give, reaches the limit 
of its strength, and can see no more. Thereafter it can 
increase its range only by itself growing in power. 

While the mind is still at some distance from its maximum 
effort, its energy is not wholly taken up in direct appre. 
hension. It can observe and examine its own activities, 
But when it approaches its limit, its whole energy is taken 
up in sheer vision. It has no room for processes of reflection 
or analysis. It has ascended into a region where the dis. 
cursive intellect cannot follow it. The consequence is that 
as beauty increases in intensity, it seems to become mor 
magical and miraculous. In fact, it is just when the intellect 
is left behind and this magical quality becomes apparent 
that the name “beauty ”’ is popularly bestowed, together with 
such terms as “ genius’ and “ inspiration.” 

But even when beauty becomes miraculous it is not felt 
as unintelligible. We cannot describe or analyse it, or give 
any adequate account of it, but we feel it as a source of 
illumination and comprehension. We see with extraordinary 
clearness, though what we see is ineffable. We cannot 
explain why we are moved by so profound a joy, but we 
think we can in our own minds see its justification. Conse- 
quently writers on beauty never give up hope of expressing 
themselves. It seems impossible that they should remain 
permanently dumb when their vision is so clear. Yet when 
faced with great beauty they can do little more than record 
their recognition of it. 

When the topmost peaks of beauty are scaled the mind 
becomes so concentrated upon its object that even the 
recognition of the presence of beauty, and the joy it gives, 
may remain unrecorded, so that not only the lower reaches 
of beauty, but its highest manifestations, may fall outside 
of the esthetic field as ordinarily conceived. In moments 
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of religious revelation, for instance, when a man’s whole 
mental universe falls into harmony, and he sees a tremendous 
yision of God in His world, his mind is so overwhelmed with 
beauty that he cannot pause to recognise it as such. Never- 
theless, it is beauty, and the most intense that man can 
feel. In applying my theory of beauty, therefore, I shall 
take all its manifestations into account, from the lowest to 
the highest, even if they would not ordinarily be included 
in the esthetic field. 

Beauty is of prime importance in two spheres, the sphere 
of creation and the sphere of knowledge. As things must 
be created before they can be known, creation is prior to 
knowledge, and I shall deal with it first. 

I shall provisionally assume an entity which I shall call 
mind, and an activity which I shall call imagination, whose 
function is to supply the mind with the material for building 
its world. Into the metaphysical status of these I shall not 
inquire at present, but try in a simple diagrammatic way to 
show them at work. 

When the imagination lays its products before the mind, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that a beautiful image will 
appear more readily, and persist more tenaciously, than one 
which is not. There are two causes for this, the comparative 
ease with which beauty is apprehended and the joy which 
itgives. That is to say, the creative mind, in trying to build 
up a new world for itself, naturally and deliberately follows 
the line of greatest beauty. At first small and simple con- 
tents, with no very high intensity of beauty, will be all that 
itcan achieve, but as it grows with what it feeds on, these 
will give place to rich contents with high intensities, and the 
created world will grow in magnitude and beauty. 

As the beauty of the created world increases, the tenacity 
of its hold upon the mind increases correspondingly. The 
main features of the world become more firmly fixed, and 
though it still grows in richness and completeness, its general 
character becomes more and more difficult to alter. That 
is to say, the created world acquires some degree of reality, 
and it becomes possible to make statements about it which 
have some chance of being permanently true. But only the 
most intense beauty will guarantee permanent truth and 
reality. A lesser beauty is always liable to be driven out 
of the creating mind by a greater. Unless our present universe 
has supreme, unsurpassable beauty at its heart, the Creator 
may annihilate it, and begin another on a different plan. In 
the sphere of creation, then, beauty emphatically makes truth. 
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In the sphere of knowledge the nature of the conneotigy, 
between beauty and truth is equally clear. Knowledge ; 
seeing God’s world after Him. We have to follow in th 
footsteps of the Creator, re-creating for ourselves what He 
has already created. Now if we are right in supposing that 
creation follows the line of greatest beauty, and that truth 
and reality take root under beauty’s protection, it follows 
that where we find the greatest beauty, we are likely to fing 
the greatest truth. Science is justified in her faith that, 
clean, orderly, economical, elegant theory is more likely to 
be true than an untidy, cumbrous, ramshackle one, though 
she must remember that a bare and simple theory is always 
liable to be superseded by a richer and profounder one, 
Still, as we have seen, the scientific method, even at its best, 
is not adapted for reaching the intenser types of beauty 
through which alone we can see the inner core of the world’s 
reality. The poet and the prophet, if they do not reach it, 
at any rate approach much nearer. They penetrate through 
the variable outer garment of reality towards, and perhaps 
to, the more permanent truth within. 

Whether man can ever get a glimpse of the divine idea 
which lies at the heart of creation is a burning question, 
Theology has always maintained that he can, but the modem 
preponderance of the scientific attitude to the world has led 
many of us to doubt it. It is being borne in upon us that 
our earth and the solar system which contains it are no 
more than insignificant specks on the face of the universe, 
and that the extremest span of human knowledge is an 
inconceivably tiny fraction of what there is to know. Man’s 
self-importance in the past is made to look farcically ridicu- 
lous, and it is impressed upon us that we must learn to see 
ourselves in our true perspective. 

We must remember, however, that the scientific ideal of 
reality has no place in it for the conception of creation, and 
still less for the idea that creation is not yet finished. Science 
therefore compares actual human knowledge with the 
possible knowledge of an ideally complete universe. But 
if we take the idea of creation seriously, as a creation out 
of nothing, or next to nothing, time and space being created 
as they are needed, and the world becoming more and more 
real as the imagination of the Creator fills in its details, if, 
in short, creation is conceived after the poetic model, then 
the whole aspect of the question is altered. We need no 
longer compare the world we know with a world which is 
infinite, but merely with one which is unfinished, and perhaps 
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not many stages in advance of our knowledge of it. Creation 
will certainly be always ahead of knowledge, but we have 
no reason whatever to suppose that it is at present immeasur- 
ably ahead. The gulf between the divine mind and the 
human is no doubt stupendous. Scientific beauty is not 
intense enough to bridge it. But the great poets and prophets 
have felt that a vision of God, genuine though imperfect, is 
possible. The inconceivably great magnitudes of modern 
astronomy and the inconceivably small magnitudes of 
modern physics need not stupefy us into abject self-con- 
tempt. These extreme magnitudes may not, for all we know, 
be very real even to the Creator. The world we know is 
clear and firm at its centre, but becomes vague and shadowy 
at its edges, and so also may be God’s world in its present 
stage of creation, except that the edges are further away. 
It is possible, too, and I see no reason to think it unlikely, 
that our earth was at the centre of God’s vision from the 
beginning of creation, and that even now it is more real to 
Him than any other part. It is therefore quite within the 
bounds of possibility, at least, that while the frontiers of 
God’s world are inaccessible to us, His central conception of 
it has already attained to such an intensity of beauty that 
the human mind at its highest stretch can come within sight 
of it. Even on earth, then, it is possible for knowledge to 
reach the heights where beauty and truth are one, and if our 
souls are to possess the truth and beauty which makes us 
real, this knowledge is also necessary. 

I suggest, therefore, that if we do not construe the 
conception of identity too strictly, Keats’ identification of 
beauty and truth is justified, and the knowledge of it possible 


and necessary, even on earth. 
HUGH BROWN. 


GREENOCK. 














EMERGENCE AND FREEDOM. 


Proressor C. LLOYD MORGAN. 


LET me begin by making two confessions of faith, differ 
in kind: first, that I am one of those who “ feel in thei 
bones ” that in some very real sense they are free to act in 
this way: or in that on certain occasions; secondly, that, 
looking back on all occasions, any given act, as fait accompli 
is susceptible of ‘‘ natural ” interpretation through generalisa- 
tions formulated under what I deem to be accredited scientific 
method. That means, it may be said: In one confession 
you run with the hare of freedom ; in the other you hunt with 
the hounds of determinism. Does not this betray sheer 
muddle-headedness? For if your act be free, it eludes the net 
of “natural interpretation”; and if your generalisations 
purport to express the order of nature, past, present and 
future, then, as falling within that order, your act is not 
free, but rigidly determined from without through circum: 
stances, or determinate from within by your character, 
Well may you say that your two confessions differ in kind, 
But you ignore what must be patent to those who are less 
muddle-headed, that your two kinds are contradictory. 

In reply to this, I venture to say : Not contradictory, but 
complementary. And I submit my case for consideration. 


I. 


I do not here pose as one who seeks to lay down the law 
about anything. But, so as to clear the ground, I may 
express an opinion on some things. How else can I proceed? 
First then with regard to science. My opinion is that in 
the science which deals with nature all generalisations are 
based on observable or inferable kinds and modes of related- 
ness, where mental relations no less than physical relations 
count in the reckoning. That for me is essential. But if 
mental relations there are—and can this be denied ?—why 
should they not be allowed to count for all they are worth? 
On these terms, in the science which deals with nature, 
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including human nature, we deal with the relations—all the 
relations—which we judge to be present in any given instance. 
should it be objected that relations do nothing, the answer 
is; Of course they do nothing, in your sense of this expres- 
sion:—that is precisely the point. We observe certain 
changes in the course of events which we speak of as pushes 
or pulls. But in science we no longer ask: What is it that 
pushes or pulls, or, in technical phrase, what is the efficient 
cause? The word “force”? no longer implies efficient 
causality. As Mr Whitehead puts it, we must abandon the 
notion of the pushiness of matter in this sense. Some of us 
say that we must also abandon the pushiness of mind, so long 
as we are dealing with scientific interpretation only. 

In this we may be wrong—or, rather, in this I may 
misread the actual procedure of men of science when they 
stick to their job. Take it, then, as merely the expression of 
my opinion. But it is commonly admitted that science is 
not everything ; commonly admitted that science exempli- 
fies a terribly abstract method of dealing with nature, and, 
above all, of dealing with that which is the outcome of the 
acts of human folk. It may be quite legitimate in science to 
deal with this outcome in terms of relatedness, and in these 
terms only. In my opinion it is legitimate. But in my 
opinion it is not legitimate to say: Because in science we 
abstract from all agents as, in the technical sense, causally 
eficient, therefore human folk are not agents in this sense. 
I believe that they are agents, and that, as agents, they are 
free. My task, then, is to show, if I can, that there is no 
inconsistency in believing that adult human folk are on 
occasion free to act this way or that (I must here leave 
infants and some animals out of focus); and in believing 
that the outcome of such acts may be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the relational method of science. Otherwise 
stated, there is no incompatibility in the belief that man is 
free to step onwards to a goal and to choose means appro- 
priate to that end ; and in the belief that attainment, when 
it has been reached, is susceptible of scientific interpretation 
in terms of the relations—all the relations including mental 
relations—that have been in the field of relatedness subject 
to an order of nature that is progressively developing. 


II. 


The expression ‘‘ subject to an order of nature ”’ needs 
vomment ; for it may be taken to mean “ subject to the 
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cardinal principle of determinism.” Further to clear th 
ground, then, I must briefly indicate my attitude towan, 
determinism. 

I incline to the view that the primary realm in whid 
determinism holds sway is that of mathematical logic ; tha 
in this realm it leads up to propositions which are ultima; 
tautological in import ; and that, in so far as these Proposi- 





tions are accordant with pertinent generalisations based op 
observation and experiment, one may say that the concept 
of determinism is, in a secondary sense, applicable to the 
existent world. But even so it is applicable only to tho 
features of the existent world which afford data on which 
may be founded generalisations comparable with the funda. 
mental principles of mathematical logic to which the origin 
of the concept of determinism may be traced. And on these 
terms there seems to be close approximation of certain 
physical generalisations to propositions tautological in im- 
port. Thus we may be told on good authority that under 
modern mathematical treatment the observed phenomena of 
gravitation disclose to observation what is coming to be 
regarded as a space-time truism. 

This is lamely put, but the drift of my opinion may be 
sufficiently clear. Taking it merely for what it is worth, I 
ask: If it be granted that, in what one may call the realm of 
space-time and in the affairs of which modern mathematical 
physics treats, determinism holds sway, are we justified in 
asserting that in the affairs of life and mind determinism 
also holds sway in the same rigid sense? I harbour grave 
doubts whether such an assertion is justifiable at the bar of 
logic; and I submit that on the observational and ex- 
periential side it far outruns such evidence as is available for 
an interpretation of human affairs which purports to be 
scientific. I question whether it is proven to hold good for 
modes of relatedness other than spatio-temporal, including 
such physical features as are closely allied therewith and, it 
may be, derivative therefrom. 


III. 


For those who believe that determinism is strictly 
universal in its range, no occurrence can escape the meshes 
Necessity has always held, and will for ever hold, 
inexorable sway. It follows that, given adequate know- 
ledge, all that will be in the future could be predicted with 
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the utmost nicety of detail. What place, then, is left for 
go-called freedom ? 

In view of what happens in this minute corner of the 
universe, and on the earth which is our dwelling-place, there 
gem to be modes of relatedness other than those which are 
directly implicated in the space-time nexus—modes of related- 
ness Which are now in being, but which a while since, in the 
evolutionary sense, were not in being. Such are sundry 
modes of physical relatedness which characterise the beha- 
viour of living organisms ; such are sundry modes of mental 
relatedness which characterise your behaviour and mine. If 
Imay so put it, new forms of push and pull, new “ fields of 
force,” are now in being which in the evolutionary “a while 
since” were not in being. How can we interpret the 
manner of their origin in scientific terms if on these terms we 
deliberately abstract from the causal efficiency of some agent 
that pushes or pulls ? 

Their origin may, I think, be interpreted in relational 
terms on the hypothesis of emergence, now sub judice, so long 
as it is distinctly understood that it is an hypothesis, based 
on such evidence as is at present available, subject to the 
wider hypothesis of evolutionary advance in nature; and 
that it is not a philosophical doctrine having any direct 
reference to efficient causality. 

It is not, however, here my purpose to argue in favour of 
emergent evolution. I ask only: If in my opinion what can 
be urged for it outweighs that which has so far been said 
against it, is my belief, accepted on these grounds, incon- 
sistent with my belief that, when efficient causes are no 
longer ruled out of court, the acts of human folk as agents 
are such as exemplify freedom ? In brief I ask: Is accept- 
ance of emergence, as I characterise emergence, incompatible 
with acceptance also of freedom ? My reply is that both may 
be accepted ; that I, for one, accept both; and that I shall 
try to refute the charge of inconsistency. 

How runs the hypothesis of emergence ? There seem to 
have been a series of steps or stages in evolutionary advance. 
Let us label some salient three of them 4, 5, and 6, without 
implying that between them there are no intervenient 
stages. Along the line of evolutionary advance, which 
includes these three stages and others, the order of nature is 
inthe making. But in so far as emergence obtains, what 
will characterise stage 6 or any later stage is unpredictable 
from, or not deducible from, complete knowledge of all that 
happens at stage 5 or any earlier stage. At each step in 
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advance there is something genuinely new—something jo} 
hitherto comprised in the order of nature up-to-date. 

Of course there are thousands of cases in which “ recapitu. 
lation ”’—to borrow a biological concept—of the natury| 
order of advance is in evidence. In recurrent modes of 
relatedness there is recurrence of the emergent order of 
advance. Here what is new is ‘‘ common form ” in the orde 
of nature. But in any concrete case under observation it is, 
in that individual, something that comes ‘ anew ” in the 
course of progressive development. 

And of course there are thousands of cases in which 
there is reversal of order, in which there is not an upward 
progress from stage 5 to stage 6, but a downward regress ty 
stage 4, or even a drastic fall to stage 2 or 8, such as occuy 
in the dissolution of the body at death. 

A few more words must suffice to lay bare in schematic 
outline the emergent programme as I see it. At stage § 
there are a number of individuals each of which is an e (the 
fifth letter of the alphabet). A selected group of these ¢s 
cluster together under specific relations of ‘‘ fellowship ” to 
constitute a natural community. This community is the 
individual, f, of stage 6, with certain characterising features, 

Go back to stage 2. Each individual b is, let us say, an 
atom. It is a community of electrical units (a’s) in atomie 
fellowship with certain characterising features. But, at the 
next stage 8, atomic b’s cluster together in a new mode of 
fellowship to constitute the community we call a molecule (¢), 
And so on all up the ladder of physical emergence. Certain 
a’s congregate in fellowship to constitute b’s; then b’s to 
constitute c’s; c’s to constitute d’s; and thus onwards in 
evolutionary order. 

On this view any atom b, which in individual isolation 
has certain assignable properties, acquires, as member in 
molecular fellowship at the higher stage 3, new characterising 
features in accordance with the part it plays in this or that 
molecule as a going concern. 

It may be said that we do not yet know the whole ladder 
of physical emergence culminating, let us say, in cortical 
fellowship in some part of the human brain. Quite s0. 
Emergence claims to be, as yet, little more than a programme 
affording a field of scientific inquiry into ascending modes of 
relational fellowship and the features which characterise 
members at each successive stage. Why there should be 
such ascending modes of fellowship; why there should be 
such members; why there should be such characterising 
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features—these are questions we do not ask. In loyalty to 
scientific method, we just accept what we find, whatever it 
ma be. 

But we do say that no one living, so to speak, at stage 5, 
could foretell that such must be the mode of fellowship, such 
the nature of members, such their characterising features, at 
stage 6, not yet existent in the course of evolutionary 
advance ; we do say that the new mode of fellowship when 
it comes will prolong the order of nature; and we do say 
that it will be such as will be interpretable in terms of 
scientific method. 


IV. 


So much with regard to the programme of emergent 
evolution, since it affords, I think, the necessary prolegomena 
for the understanding of what follows. Thus far I have kept 
in view physical emergence on a world scale. But if, as I do, 
one includes mental relatedness as susceptible of scientific 
treatment, one must reckon with emergence in mind—not 
asking the causally efficient ‘“‘ why ” of it, but merely the 
observable or inferable “‘ how ” of it. 

Here we are under the disadvantage that, say, below the 
level of amoeba, we are in a region of philosophical specula- 
tionm—a region into which I do not propose to stray. But 
this is perhaps more than counterbalanced by the advantage 
that, when we reach the level of man, we may, and I think 
can, have actual experience of what emergent stages in 
mental development feel like. 

In passing from physical to mental treatment the alpha- 
betical letters of the preceding section must be taken to stand 
for what one may call mental attitudes. I refrain from the 
use of such words as “ ideas,” ‘* emotions,”’ “ instincts,’”’ and 
so forth, because, from the relational standpoint, attitudes, 
on the part of someone towards something, do seem to enter 
into what we may still call fellowship, and do seem to have 
distinctively characterising features. 

To illustrate what I mean, I adduce the practical-utility 
attitude, the intellectual attitude, the zsthetic attitude, the 
moral attitude. Each is of course very complex. Each 
in some way combines constituent sub-attitudes which 
distinguishing analysis must seek to disclose. But the 
combination may reveal the something genuinely new of 
emergent synthesis. Let me proceed on the hypothesis that 
an emergent feature does supervene, and that something 
genuinely new is revealed in current experience and for the 
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emergent attitude of reflective contemplation. And let m 
include in this hypothesis that any such attitude may hay 
combined with it in emergent synthesis that de facto pull gf 
desire which leads to action—this desire being comprise 
within the field of relatedness on some given occasion. This 
I think, merely translates into relational terms what is given 
in current experience, avoiding any reference to effective 
causality. 

I have already suggested, in effect, that in the emergent 
development of the individual there is “‘ recapitulation ” of 
the emergent evolution of the race. My esthetic or my moral 
attitude may reveal nothing radically and racially new; 
but it may reveal that which, in the course of my develop. 
ment, came emergently anew. Now as I read the develo 
ment of the human individual during infancy and up to the 
age of, say, two years, there is no conclusive evidence that 
the moral, esthetic, or intellectual attitude, or even that 
towards practical-utility, is on his part as yet in being. | 
think that the presumptive evidence supports the hypothesis 
that each is emergent anew as individual development runs 
its natural course. And I doubt whether anyone, however 
closely he studied the infant during the first year, could 
foretell the delicate nuances of attitude which will charac- 
terise him in adult life. And yet I believe that after the event 
every most delicate nuance is susceptible of natural interpre- 
tation in terms of those inner modes of relatedness which 
constitute what we speak of as character, and those modes of 
mental reference to the environment which we include 
under circumstances. 

It is the subtle and often evasive nuances of mental 
attitude that on my hypothesis exemplify emergence in 
mind. One is faced by situations which evoke the practical, 
intellectual, sesthetic, or moral attitude. And then, in some 
glad hour, there comes a new orientation. One sees the 
“hang of things” as one has never seen it before. One’s 
penetration goes deeper, and pierces nearer to essentials 
through this sudden insight. Such, I think, is what emergence 
in mind feels like. But I do not say: This is proof of 
emergence. I say only: This is nowise discrepant with the 
emergent hypothesis. 

With change of attitude comes change of desire with 
consequent action. And the outcome of action, viewed in 
reflective contemplation, begets a changed nuance of attitude. 
In matters esthetic, for example, this outcome of action is 
an art-product, which is, or may be, appreciated. Thus far I 
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sibmit that fresh nuances of the attitude of appreciation 
exemplify emergent advance in mind. Here Mr Alexander, 
as | understand, does not agree. This I regret; but I am 
now concerned with my interpretation, not his. 

When we pass, then, from attitude with desire to conse- 
quent action, common to his interpretation and mine are 
what one calls the facts of experience to be in some way 
interpreted. With reiterated insistence and emphasis, Mr 
Alexander contends that, in the course of productive action, 
there comes something new, something unexpected, some- 
thing surprising, even to the artist himself—surprising 
because just this did not lie within his intention, but was 
“wrung out of him” while he worked. So far as I can 
judge from my own and from much recorded experience 
—not only in matters esthetic, but in matters moral, 
intellectual, and of practical utility, there is amply sufficient 
evidence to justify the contention that here we have facts to 
be reckoned with. 


Vn 


Have I said enough to show what I mean by emergence 
in mind? Of course there is much more to be said, for 
example on the emergent synthesis of awareness in behaving 
and mental reference to that on which behaviour is centred. 
But I want to get down to essentials. They are (1) the un- 
predictable features in that which is to come as emergent ; 
and (2) its susceptibility to natural or scientific interpreta- 
tion, in terms of relatedness physical and mental, after it has 
come. 

It may then be said: In neither “‘ essential ”’ is there so 
much as a hint of explanation in terms of efficient causality. 
You just tell us that emergents, as you call them, emerge ! 
Not a word as to the efficient cause to which this emergence 
isdue! You just say that, in the course of evolution, when 
man was in the making, certain “‘ attitudes ”’ with desire and 
consequent actions came; that in the course of individual 
development certain “subtle nuances” come, or come 
“anew ’’; and that no one before the event could foretell 
their “‘ characterising features”! What made them come 
with these characterising features? And then, with puzzling 
volteface, you say that “* after the event ”’ you can render a 
“scientific interpretation ” of their having come by use of 
the magical word ‘ relatedness,” which, as you are pleased 
to confess, after all does nothing ! 

Yes; that—notes of exclamation apart—is what I do 
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say. ButitisnotallthatIsay. I have something moret 
say when we pass from scientific generalisations to consider. 
tions of a different kind—d’wn autre genre, as M. Berggo, 
puts it. Thus far efficient causality has been kept out of the 
picture, on methodological grounds, if you like the expression, 
Let me now bring it into the picture. 


VI. 


Why, in expressing my belief in emergence, which, as] 
see things, is what actually happens, should I be debarred 
from expressing my belief in the causal efficiency of agents, 
human or other, if, in my judgment, these two beliefs, though 
different in kind, are nowise inconsistent ? There lies the 
rub. Are they inconsistent ? 

Note, first, that I have sought to remove the bar of 
determinism. I am not prepared dogmatically to deny that 
the universe is through and through deterministic in the 
sense that any minutest event to-day could be logically 
deduced by one who had adequate knowledge of all precedent 
events. Ido submit that the evidence based on observation 
and experiment is quite insufficient to lead me to accept 
universal determinism in this sense. Hence emergence, asa 
scientific hypothesis, and freedom on the hypothesis of causal 
efficiency, alike ignore the excommunication of a deter 
ministic pope whose authority many of us are unable to 
acknowledge. 

For better or worse, then, both emergence and freedom 
are frankly and avowedly indeterministic. On this score 
therefore belief in the one is not inconsistent with belief in 
the other. 

Let us come, however, to closer grips with the matter in 
hand. I claim that, as an agent endowed with some measure 
of efficient causality, I am in that measure free to choose one 
of two alternatives. I may deliberately play for self, and self 
only ; or I may deliberately play not for self only, but for 
the ** team ” which includes self and others also. And I may 
do so in accordance with an attitude towards an ideal of 
right action. Now which I shall do in some “ tight place” 
the nature of which I cannot foresee, I cannot foretell. Of 
course someone may say : Ican; for I know your character. 
But is not this, before the event, a low-value probability 
based on dubious evidence? After all, at the moment 
of choice I may take what he deems the more improbable 
course. I claim that, at the moment of choice, I shall bea 
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free agent in so far as I am in some measure endowed with 
eficient causality. 

Consider such a case as this from the standpoint of 

emergence. Here one abstracts from efficient causality if 
sich there be. The “tight place” is a new and unprece- 
dented situation to which there is a nuance of mental 
attitude no less new and unprecedented. With this is 
emergently coalescent a nuance of desire likewise unprece- 
dented, with consequent action. How can I foretell what 
will happen in this field of reletedness, physical and ‘mental, 
which is not yet existent ? But something does happen— 
something which takes its due place in the orderly develop- 
ment of me in the making. It may be a new turning point 
inmy life. And, after the event, Ican say : This had its due 
place in my emergent life story ; now I can interpret it—or 
could do so with adequate knowledge—in those terms of 
relatedness appropriate to this branch of scientific inquiry. 
But, when the time comes, I may not rise to the occasion. 
What then ? Revert to that which has been said above. If 
we squarely face the facts we have to reckon with regressive 
degradation. Let us assume that team-procedure is of higher 
status than solely self-centred procedure. I shall follow one 
course of action or the other—I know not which. I am at 
stage 5 of my development with many tight places ahead of 
me. When I get to one of them I may rise to the occasion 
and reach stage 6; or I may fall to the lower stage 4. Sup- 
pose I fall. Ishall trump up sundry “ excuses,” every one of 
which, if valid, will have reference to an item in the total 
relatedness of the time-being. Thus shall I interpret my 
action after the event. Perhaps wrongly; still on these 
terms it is susceptible of interpretation given adequate 
knowledge. 
On the hypothesis of emergence, one will on some future 
occasion take one of two courses—which of them one cannot 
predict, since one knows not what new modes of relatedness 
there will then be. On the hypothesis of freedom one will 
be an agent who, in accordance with the measure of his 
freedom, can choose this or that course ; but which of them 
he will then choose he is unable to foresee. On the former 
hypothesis we abstract from efficient causality and deal only 
with what has happened after the event in terms of relational 
treatment. On the latter hypothesis, instead of abstracting 
from efficient causality we concentrate attention thereon. 
At the moment of action one enjoys freedom to choose in so 
far as one is causally efficient. Combining the two hypo- 
VoL. XXVII.—No. 4. 20* 
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theses, I venture to say : That turning-point of events which 
can be interpreted in terms of emergence as a further stage jp 
the natural evolution of ascending modes of relatedness mq 
also be explained in terms of the causal efficiency of him who 
acts then and there as an agent. Whether such a combing. 
tion of hypotheses, in this kind and in that, implies hopeless 
inconsistency, I must leave others to say. 


VIL. 


One is free, as I claim, to choose one’s line of action 
within limits, to contribute in some measure a creative push 
or pull. But we are not the only agents; and, as agents, 
the measure of our freedom, as most of us know full well, is 
restricted within narrow limits. Consider in what measure 
any one of us has freely contributed to his own making, body 
and mind, and to the making of the world around him. The 
question then arises whether, as infants, ends in view to be 
attained had for us taken anything like definite form, and 
whether the choice of means to their attainment may safely 
be inferred on the available evidence. Suppose that the. 
provisional answer be: No. Then a further question 
arises : Must we reckon with emergence of freedom at some 
stage of individual development ? 

I submit that this question itself involves a confusion of 
issues. Howso? This or that instance of emergence is an 
incident in the progressive evolution of nature here con- 
sidered on the distinct understanding that questions of 
efficient causality are beyond its scope. An instance of 
freedom of choice is an incident in creative push and pull 
here considered on the distinct understanding that the 
efficient causality of human folk is no longer to be regarded 
as beyond the pale of discussion. On these terms, has the 
question whether freedom is emergent in the course of 
evolution, or of individual development, any logical status? 
Does it not come to this? It having been laid down that in 
the court in which the claims of emergence are tried no 
questions of agency shall be raised, the question whether the 
freedom of agents is emergent is raised. What would the 
judge on the bench say to the counsel who raises it? He 
would rule it out of court. 

For those who like diagrams, let me put the matter 
diagrammatically. There is a progressive line of emergence. 
This is cut by a line of agency. These two lines intersect at 
some point which is, in a diagrammatic sense, common to both 
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lines. This is the point here under discussion. I submit 
that there is nothing inconsistent in saying that this point on 
the line of emergence is coincident with that point on the line 
of agency. But this does not imply that the line of agency, 
like the line of emergence, is progressive, and must therefore 
include a time-factor. It may or it may not. That surely 
opens up a distinct issue, important, no doubt, but none the 
less a different issue into which I cannot here enter. 

Norcan I enter into another issue suggested by the diagram. 
Is the whole of nature comprised in the diagrammatic line of 
evolutionary advance ? If so, the “ line ” of agency is, save 
at successive points of intersection, outside nature. Apart 
therefore from the question whether a linear representation 
of efficient causality, as we conceive it, is adequate and 
sufficient, there is opened up the issue which is expressed in 
the question : Is the home of agency within nature or outside 
nature ? 

The home of freedom seems to be in some valid sense 
within us. But the concept of human freedom is not 
necessarily coterminous with that of agency, though none 
but an agent is free. Thus, yet another issue is raised. Is 
human agency one with or other than Divine Agency? A 
bare expression of opinion would take me far beyond our 
central topic—Freedom and Emergence. 

This only in conclusion may I say, since so much has 
hinged on consistency or inconsistency in beliefs. 

There is, so far as I can see, no inconsistency in believing 
in emergence where, as in science, all questions of agency are 
tuled out of court, and believing in freedom where we 
comprise also in our purview wne connaissance d’un autre genre, 
where these questions are no longer barred, but come to the 
forefront of discussion. Nor is there, so far as I can see, 
aught inconsistent in combining full acceptance and advocacy 
of emergent evolution, as a scientific hypothesis, with belief 
in the causal efficiency of God at every stage of progressive 
advance. But just as when we deal with emergence we 
should do so in no mean spirit regarding it as a factor—by no 
means the only factor, but still a factor—in the evolutionary 
process from bottom to top, so too when we deal with 
agency we should do so in no.mean spirit. It is then open 
to us to regard God as the Divine Agent to whose creative act 
all evolutionary advance, emergent or other, may without 


inconsistency be attributed. MORGAN 
C. LLOYD , 


St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 















WHERE HUMANISM BREAKS DOWN, 
W. J. BLYTON. 


AMoNnG other causes, the growth in recent years of social 
and anthropological science and the advance in psychology 
have combined to intensify, even in religious minds, the 
human standard and consciousness to the partial occlusion 
of the God-consciousness and the type of worship which 
expresses it. There are even a few religious movements 
and philosophies to-day which have tacitly dispensed with 
the idea and practice of adoration, petition or sacrifice; 
and, stripped of euphemism, God is for them an energy to 





be used ; indeed, almost the Servant of the human race and 
its enlightened members. The cults of healing, new 
“science”? and thought, with the humanist philosophies or 
philanthropies which occupy the foreground in many con- 
temporary religious outlooks, answer in part to the above 
not unfriendly description. Not unfriendly ; because some 
of the most interesting gains accruing to the religious con- 
sciousness in recent times have come from a better intellectual 
grasp of man’s potential and real union with the Divine. 
Nothing could be more fruitful—with the proper apportion- 
ment of emphasis. 

But when a dozen types of modern thought, differing 
in much else, agree in speaking of man as a_ blossom 
on the tree of Deity, oblivious of any distinctness in kind, 
one asks whether religion to-day—of this facile sub- 
jectivist kind—would not be profoundly refreshed at its 
sources by the restoration of the depth, perspective and 
distinction which are implied in Reverence. With all our 
gains, we have lost the astringency which keeps _ belief 
austere and unsentimental. European literature was re- 
juvenated by the renascence of wonder, man’s discovery of 
the greatness above and under him; and much current 
620 
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religious reverie and theory asks a similar “ shock of awful 
consciousness”? to push it on to its knees and face. The 
giants of Christianity “‘ knew how to be abased,” and, like 
Dante in his love for Beatrice, how to keep that distance 
between lover and beloved which enhances and dignifies 
that relation. Those frontiers of high reserve are thrown 
down by the eager impatience of a typical modern, Shelley, 
and what was with the elder devout lover a league of souls 
is with Shelley ‘‘ confused in passion’s golden purity.” 
There he reflects the latter-day bias for spiritual monism. 
Stress is disproportionate now upon the Divine immanence 
in nature and the soul. Certainty is increasingly based on 
feeling ; our wants are pragmatically taken for truth. An 
easy mysticism has been popularised, without the discipline : 
man is increasingly (and unconsciously) the measure of 
things; and we, who so despise anthropomorphism, are 
amusingly anthropocentric. 

I find an illuminating passage in Lord Gladstone’s noble 
defence of his father, After Thirty Years, published in 
December 1928 : 


““The philosophy of limitation,” he says—and I 
would broaden the word to include humility—‘ has been 
much neglected. ‘ You can have too much of a good 
thing ’ is a suggestive saying, but it does not convey the 
positive merits of limitation. For the true understand- 
ing of limitation involves the sense of proportion. 
Limitation of access for us enhances expectation, 
pleasure and results.” 


Is it the over-easy pietism here meant which draws the 
indignant lightning of scientists from time to time? Sir 
Berkeley Moynihan lately was but repeating, with rather 
more asperity, the words of Seeley a generation ago when he 
urged that some men of science were aware of a Deity in 
certain ways more immense and august than the One too 
familiar to many well-meaning people. It is not the whole 
truth, but the rebuke is not always unjust. The loss to 
religion, by this expansion of the ego, has been real. We 
are partly blinded to that paradox of the greater and finer 
sort of religious life—that God is our infinite and absolute 
Other; is all that we are not. Over and above that in 
Him which answers to and consoles man’s needs, there are 
vast tracts proper to the Divine alone. How much? The 
sterner and older Catholic theology would say: “* Almost 
all, All that makes Him God.” After all revelation, the 
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most of Him remains unrevealed for us, and only to ly 
surmised and undergone in worship and by imagination, 
And this severer belief justified itself—paradoxically enough 

—by the superior type of experience it brings ; precisely 

because it does not hunt for experience first. Strange—yet 

not strange—that the same conception which prostrates and 

abases man’s spirit should also exalt, encourage and expand 

and by our own capacity of wonder vindicate our value jn 

perspectives yet more vast. 

Challenged to say what is the characteristic of their 
religion, many people to-day would answer: its use as 
consolation, or as morality. It would be a very human and 
utilitarian reply ; and mistaken, as mistaken as to suggest 
that the exhaustive uses of sun, moon and stars are to light 
man’s little ways! Religion is something far wider and 
grander, more impersonal or disinterested. The alphabet 
of it, and its heart, is and remains Adoration. The older 
rituals and confessions which incarnate that idea are a 
priceless service to the race, and a corrective to the easier 
and shallower versions. ‘It is one thing to be God, and 
quite another to be a humble partaker of God,”’ said Augus- 
tine in his day. There will always remain a great residuum 
in religion which obstinately transcends our attempts to 
arrange and master. It is precisely that which refuses to 
be mastered—but insists on mastering and transcending us— 
which can most properly be called the stuff of religion. 
Assuredly it is the more impressive and influential part of 
it, if we take the long historic view. It is that frontier line 
where we intellectually comprehend no further, but “ suffer 
the Infinite.” It is the inevitable emotional expression of 
our “‘ sublime dependencies,” of which in his deepest hours 
Wordsworth was our completest modern exponent. It is 
man at his noblest and most helpless, aware at last of his 
condition, face to face with his status and his fate, but not 
defying it, rather exulting in it. When he is most weak, 
and most aware of his weakness, then is he most strong; 
strong, however, not simply because he is recognising 
adamantine facts and is practically and sensibly adjusting 
himself, but for a greater reason, that he is glorying in That 
which dwarfs him, yet has produced him. Thus, the last 
defeat and humiliation of his intellect, and his empiric will, 
may (in a moment, by a turn of the soul) become the supreme 
success of his spirit. When his own half-gods go, God can 
arrive. 

Once complacency is expelled by the enormous spet- 
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tacle of existence—its terror and tragedy, its infinity, 
its amazing possibilities, its pathos and beauty—the vacant 
place is taken either by such a consciousness of the Divine, 
or by pessimism in one of its many shades. The result of 
emancipation from earthly smugness and illusion is either 
a St Paul or a Schopenhauer. To the thinker the telescope 
forbids the mundane view, and replaces it by the cosmic. 
And it is an analogous service which the saint and seer and 
the grander forms of worship perform for the average 
susceptible person’s conception of God. Great, says de 
Quincey, is the mystery of space; greater is the mystery of 
time. Either mystery grows upon man; and either seems to 
be a function of the godlike which is in man. 


““He trembles at the abyss, yet by an instinct 
written in his prophetic heart feeling it to be, boding it 
to be, fearing it to be, and sometimes hoping it to be 
the mirror to a mightier abyss that will one day be 
expanded in himself.” 


It is a sense—this elating humiliation—which swells upon 
man with the expansion and raising of his mind. 

Surely the essence of any religion which is true to the 
immensity of this universe will be insistence upon the two 
root facts of owr dependence and tts strength and sublimity. 
The French disenchanté M. Charles Ribot, who recently 
gave up a whole book to T'he Impotence of Man, has grasped 
a whole valuable half of the truth, which it suits the chau- 
vinism of humanity to forget. Again, Hardy’s hero, in Two on 
a Tower, shrinking awestruck at the disclosure of the “ coal 
sacks’? in the heavens, is at the beginning of religion—just 
as the fear of the Lord has been described as the beginning of 
wisdom. Closed up in those electrically-lighted compounds 
we call cities, shutting out the Infinite and the dim, unlighted 
country beyond, steeped in the warm finite atmosphere of 
his kind, man soon learns to cozen himself that his little 
“mark ”’ or “‘ ton ”’ is all, and that his interests are all that 
need matter. It is a cosy and relatively unreal life; and 
any religion largely coloured by it cannot avoid being 
stunted, pallid and etiolated. It needs a failure of his 
lighting system to remind him of the stars; an irruption of 
the elemental to apprise him of the abysmal insecurity which 
is his underlying situation. 

Despite the wonderful growth of humaneness and the 
sense of human solidarity in the last century—its signs 
include Dickens, Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, social rescue work, 
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medicine, the League of Nations, friendly societies, SOcialisms 
—mankind is no nearer begetting upon itself a religion that 
will stay the course, or abide our question. There must be 
causes, in its very essence and structure, for so haunting a 
failure. It is not only that inbreeding is sterile, nor that 
“patriotism is not enough,” even when it reappear ag 
racialism. It is rather that man’s mind (any single awakened 
soul) is of vaster reach than “ the race ”’ as either naturalism 
or pity conceives it. 

Life and literature agree that this nature of ours may, 
like Caliban, be “ pinched to death serving offices of profit” 
or philanthropy, but it is not deceived; ‘ there’s other 
business,” as Ariel said, and Love, hope, religion “ make 
gape the pine to let thee out ” into that diviner, wider ether 
where, though we are novices, we are native. Man can only 
be loved permanently and without reaction if a light not of 
earth fall on him. Cut that off, and he slowly dislimns and 
disenchants. We should feel like Lamb’s humane but 
straitened schoolmaster who became “sick of perpetual 
Boy.” 

It is significant that man has fownd out and transcended 
‘““man ”’ as a final concept ; he is no world nor whole, but 
a fragment and a need implying his Other—a thoroughfare, 
not a goal; a pilgrim, not a shrine; not even God’s last 
word—still less a god. ‘‘ Beyond his own poor nature and 
above he looks ” to a master nature that will elucidate him 
to himself. It was not an orthodox mentality that called 
him human, all-too-human, “something to be surpassed.” 
Is he not plainly built to develop vertically, not only 
laterally ? Having affinities with existence below and above 
us, “there is surely a piece of divinity in us that owes no 
homage to the sun” or anything mundane. This needle 
persists in pointing (unsteadily perhaps) not to other helpless 
human needles, but to a constant Pole. And to refuse the 
religious relation, the Divine nexus, is to deny the soul the 
right to further evolution. Instinct, revelation, and science 
each see man as in transitu. 


“* He sits here, shaping wings to fly, 
His heart forebodes a mystery. 
He names the name eternity.” 


Nor is he yet ready to clip these wings and become “ tame 
villatic fowl.” It is a eugenic obstinacy. Biologists and 
social students might reflect that for man to breathe back 
over and over the stale, close air of his own species, without 
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the disturbing antiseptic of the universal, will mew him up, 
stereotype his mediocrity and sap his highest initiatives. 
Even in the racial sense “‘ it is not good for man to be alone.” 
Bacon, in his homely way, says man needs his “‘ Melior Natura” 
much as the dog’s nature is developed by being mastered 
by the larger spirit of man. Mr Wells says man to-day is 
“masterless ’—that is, thrown back into the pack with 
the same old rotary motion of interests all in one level, with 

ck law for ethics and the pack spirit for god. No wonder 
Mr Wells looks about for an exit from such ‘“‘ everydayism.” 
The Dionysian soul of man will have this elixir somehow— 
in the cults of Isis-Serapis or Mithra if not “‘ the high and 
holy One that inhabiteth eternity ” of Christianity. 

Nor is the so-called religion of nature possible ; man is 
more than nature, “‘ and in‘that more lies all our hope,” said 
Amold, dismissing the cults of Pan; while even Words- 
worth claimed nothing more for the visible universe than 
that it was “‘ a shell to the ear of faith,” suggesting “* union 
with its native sea,”’ the Divine Being. 

Here our romantics suggest: Will men become like gods ? 
Apart from practical difficulties, why should man’s spirit 
accept such limiting forms ? Why be a Titan (a self-sufficient 
dead end) when another prospect offers a continual begin- 
ning—a partaking of a Divine nature ? Who would have a 
superman’s puny strength when he can have this? Simply 
because I have the “ will to power ”’ I wave the inadequate 
gift aside so as to be free for something eternally greater. 
By their very definition, supermen have no future—they 
are not renewed at the source of being. The whole fantasy 
is anti-scientific. 

But what living scientist, philosopher, or poet is there 
who will not agree on this biological truth—that man is a 
pensioner, a reflector, an assimilator? Receptivity is his 
life. What has he that he has not received? His very 
faculties are supplied. This makes him eternally distinct 
ftom Deity, and inexpressibly near—capaz deitatis. There 
is his promise and grandeur: his hungers save him. Millen- 
niums ago Homer said : ‘‘ As young birds open their mouths, 
men seek the gods.”” The modern seer says : 

“* With the invisible world doth greatness make abode, 
There harbours. Whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home 
Is with Infinitude and only there.” 
And in the ode which is the intellectual tidemark of its 
century, he says earth does all she can to make her inmate 
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man forget his potentialities, but in vain—“ Over him his 
immortality broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
presence which is not to be put by.” This is sound science. 
to refuse to see this faculty artificially divorced from jt, 
element, actuating its deeper behaviour. 

Man, who transcends one thing after another, in the enq 
needs to be transcended. He cannot be content with q 
greeting short of “‘ We give thanks for Thy great glory”, 
and the Infinite rises above all lesser ‘“‘ uses.”” Here the las 
word is: ‘* For adoration Thou endurest.’”’ Soar as he may, 
man will always have an Above to “ tease him out of thought 
as doth eternity,” to surpass, exalt and subdue him, to 
** plague man’s heart till He has unfolded the capacities of 
his spirit”? ; because behind all revelation is still the up. 
revealed. 


** Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone 
Every existence would exist in Thee.” 


For oneself, the Incarnation and all it brings do not 
detract from this transcendence, but richly illustrate it, 
No more need we try to focus or materialise the Infinite in 
our ways when, so far as it is possible, He has already done 
it: the Absolute Himself comes claiming a loyalty such as 
the Absolute would, ‘‘ above father or mother, brethren or 
child,” and making good that claim by a moral beauty 
which gives the word “ infinite ” a deeper inward meaning, 
It follows that the spiritual life is held up as no mere con- 
solation for or retreat from the mundane struggle, but asa 
rich eventful career in its own right—the master-thing or 
nothing. 

Classic Christianity is known by certain virile marks. 
It is the disposer of our plans, not their accomplice ; an 
adventure, and only therefore an investment, the “‘ folly” 
(as saints have not scrupled to say) which is the final wisdom. 
The saints (Paul, Augustine,: Teresa, Francis) were not 
astigmatics bent on side issues, effects, or ‘‘ character” 
even ; they were bound for a vastly different goal beyond. 

Now, though few seem to realise in their own case this 
unity of aim, Christianity must not regularise any shorter 
objective. It can be said that in the Roman Catholic Church 
(as Dr Kullmann in the Hrspert Journat of January said 
of the Russian) God’s right to our worship is set above man’s 
psychological “‘ urge ’’ to offer it, is deliberately disengaged 
from subjective and temperamental considerations. “ It is 
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the Mass that matters.” To this the lazy are brought up, 
the subjectivist out, the speculative down, the mystic back. 
More: the Real Presence is a humbling witness that on the 
“Jast and sharpest height ”’ only the Divine can speak 
revailingly to the Divine. As thousands who like singing 
would stop soon without the supporting lead of a full organ, 
so multitudes of ordinary people would not worship as they 
regularly do if a new and distinct confidence and draught 
were not lent them by the assurance that an Objective 
Presence was then and there lifting, translating and sub- 
stantiating their “‘ little human praise,’’ which thus gains 
new quality and momentum, being presented by the Leader 
of all worship, the Son to whom the secret of adequate 
tribute belongs. 

At all events, beyond this as a concept man has not got. 
Itis clear by many tokens that modern science is recovering, 
though with difficulty, the wisdom of humility: is it not 
time that the conventionally religious became more imagina- 
tive, passionately humble, and less afraid of the mystical ? 

No conceivable advance in science nor leap in thought is 
ever likely to alter our mortal and finite status in the universe ; 
that is constant and fated, and therefore it will be per- 
manently true that the soul and nerve of any religious 
attitude must always be creatureliness, awe, admiration, 
spiritualised fear. The church or the religion which preserves 
best this sound and realist element—the perpetually valid 
first principle of intelligent worship—will in turn be best 
preserved by it. The tamed forms of sub-Christianity, of 
relatively modern genesis, are a softening of the demands of 
reality, a compromise with the ultimate. Religion becomes 
desupernaturalised, “‘ all-too-human.”’ That which should 
be sovereign over us is shorn like Samson, and put to turning 
our pet mills. The master is turned into a slave. Modern 
thinkers like Baron von Hugel, Jacques Maritain, Emile 
Boutroux, and Evelyn Underhill have warned this age of its 
somewhat plebeian tendency to democratise, rationalise and 
exploit what nevertheless insists on remaining mystical and 
eternal and beyond us. Von Hugel is never so impressive 
and timely as when he diagnoses this intellectual malady of 
our time, the unconscious vulgarity which would calmly 
assume God to be the equivalent, or other term, of man’s 
soul, and nothing more practically than that. ‘‘ Fusty,” he 
calls it, and naive it assuredly is. Success in a dozen other 
spheres has perhaps (it is no new thought) made spiritual 
parvenus of us. We want to use and canalise the spiritual 
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forces of the universe, to employ and grade them accord; 

to our liking. It is curious that this form of short-sightedneg, 
or even conceit, was particularly active in those religioy 
compromises and revolutions which coincided with the arriya] 
of a prosperous small trading class. One of the first expres. 
sions of its genius and outlook was a version of the Etern 
which it could manage and comprehend; its economip 
independence and social self-sufficiency were carried oye 
instinctively into its beliefs and the constitution of ix 
religious societies of all sorts. But there is something wy. 
tameable and aboriginal in the wine of religion that yil 
not go into these very humanly contrived bottles, stampej 
with a particular date and a distinctly local geographical 
character. It is being discovered afresh, not only by scientists 
of a philosophical turn, but by truly reverent and religious 
souls, that you can no more tame and trim down the mor. 
than-human Essence which is religion to the wieldy and 
obedient stuff of rational sense and domesticated ease than you 
can put the grandeurs of God or the mysteries of ‘‘ the dread 
soul within us ” into a mild and familiar formula. Religion 
is not ‘‘ comfy,” as von Hugel never tired of saying; itis 
stark. A religion without mystery would be ridiculous, 
The more genuine it is the more its appeal is to the temper 
of wonder. Adoration is the very soul of it; and whatever 
God is or is not, He is awful. Any relations of nodding, of 
casualness, of human free-and-easiness between us and Him 
are at once self-condemned as unreal, and do not answer to 
the primal facts of the universe. The first duty—and 
antiseptic—of any religion whatever is to recognise the 
Other-ness, transcendence, authority and prevenience of 
the Infinite God over against us. He has to be seen as 
eternally higher than and anterior to us. No insistence, 
however true, upon His revealed love unsays a single word 
of all this or alters this primordial structural fact of the 
spiritual universe. 

These are the bracing, sobering and humbling considers- 
tions which would redeem from commonness much of what 
passes for religion at the present day. No period stands 
more in need of this astringent and wholesome abasement, 
this stark reminder, precisely because of our advances in 80 
many other directions. The moment that the sense of 
“* creatureliness,”’ and of “‘ sublime dependency,”’ is blurred, 
religion cheapens into something else and forfeits that 
aristocratic title. The best part of religion is spiritual 
manners, and manners here consist in the creaturely virtues 
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of bowed deference, of awe toward a Creator and liege Lord. 
A Jew or 2 Mohammedan, whose soul should really be 

ured out, as it were, before the Master of life and the 
yniverse, would be nearer to the truth than the half-Christian 
who has lost his reverence in a sentimentalism flavoured by 
texts. Still nearer were the Hebrew prophets, typified by 
him who, ‘‘ in the year that King Uzziah died,” saw a vision 
of the Lord “‘ high and lifted up.” There is the authentic 
note, and it tends to be lost in modern immanentisms, 
humanisms and other alloys, which yield us a pallid religious 
philosophy and throw so many into pantheism or sub- 
jectivism—the former religion’s suicide, the latter its shame. 
That note was not obscured in the least in the Christian 
dispensation ; it was emphasised. To St Paul the Deity 
“dwells in light unapproachable, whom no man hath seen 
nor can see, the Blessed and only Potentate, King of kings 
and Lord of lords”; and elsewhere, “a consuming fire.” 
For St John the love is always balanced by the holiness, 
and is never separate from the lofty sanctity. 

There is the less excuse for us moderns taking up a poor 
and etiolated conception of the Godhead because we are 
heirs to the discoveries of astronomy, because mysteries 
open out over us on every side, and because we have the 
pre-Christian vision of men like Auschylus, Sophocles, and 
Job to correct complacency and flatness of view. We have 
also lived through a stormy era full of disturbing visitations, 
through a breaking of the nations and a shifting of mountain 
ranges in the world of thought and custom, which ought to 
have deepened our atmosphere and moved our horizons 
outward. For us existence should be more incalculable and 
solemnised than to any of our predecessors on the stage ; 
and for a few—a very few—this is the case. But it hardly 
gets expressed in our arts, whether literature, drama, or 
music. And far too little does it find articulation in our 
religion, or at least in the more characteristically modern 
types of it. These, for the most part, are really too anxious 
to be reasonable and “ helpful’ to the average querulous 
person, and thus betray their all too human and urban origin. 
They smack of a particular time—a special phase in our very 
human evolution. They aim less at reflecting objective and 
universal reality than at meeting, obligingly, our own 
subjective ‘‘ needs.”’ That is their convenience—and their 
epitaph. It accounts for their incessant flux and solicitude 
about what others are thinking, and their excessive desire 
to adjust themselves to supposed ‘“‘ wants.” Whereas a 
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healthy and durable religion will be orientated upwanj_ 
rather than toward the passing human pageant. It wil] 
Adoration and contemplation long before it is Philanthropy, 
It will take in its stride, easily and incidentally, all th 
interests which we mistake for itself, and yet will not be an 
or all of them, but something greater and other. The firs 
thing we have a right to ask of religion is that at least jt 
shall be superhuman, and shall be concerned—like pure 
pure thought, or mathematics—with first and last thing, 
As philosophy is thought about ultimates, so religion worth 
the name will be emotion about ultimates—practical reaction 
thereto. 

I cannot speak from close experience or study of the 
contemplative orders of the Church of Rome, either now o 
in the Middle Ages, but there can be no doubt that they, o 
indeed any other religious types approximating to them, 
go by a direct route to the heart of the secret. The type 
was also very often realised in the early and middle periods 
of Christianity. As men to-day feel that business, discovery, 
or sport have a claim upon their whole energy, so then mea, 
in some numbers, felt that the great mystery which to them 
was the Living God had the right to their lives in a com- 
munion and contemplation almost undisturbed. To ou 
scattered spreading minds the ideal may seem narrow, but 
on no other terms could it be deep. Only by deliberate 
open-eyed limitation could they secure the illimitable. That 
is the authentic religious attitude. Back from all their 
deviations men come to that. The thinker in solitude, 
pursuing disinterestedly and reverently his speculations, is 
nearer to this ideal than many busy well-meaning people 
whose religion is scarcely so authentic as their morality and 
social instincts. It is also true that certain communities 
far less high up the ladder of material, scientific and artistic 
civilisation than others are frequently more gifted religiously 
than their rivals. Knowledge of Divine things is by no 
means synonymous with the trick of mastery over matter. 
It is instructive to observe the reactions of the cultivated 
and thoughtful Anglo-Saxon when he immerses himself in 
the deep but alien religious life of those countries where the 
ages of faith still linger. Wordsworth’s Memorials of a Tour 
upon the Continent are here useful evidence. In him, as in 
most of us, the proprieties of his race chafed against his 
passionate and profounder nature. When he has seen, and 
by vibrant sympathy felt with, the worshippers abroad, 
‘* when each pale brow to dread Hosannas bowed,” and has 
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seen how this “‘ an awe and supernatural horror breeds,” he 
half envies the experience and half deprecates it as not quite 
what his English and even Anglican soul is accustomed to. 
That retreat from the supernatural is common, but not 
exclusively modern; the English king displayed the same 
shyness at self-committal in face of the unknown powers 
when he declined to encourage St Augustine at Ebbsfleet. 
But it has become more and not less characteristic of us 
with the passage of time. 

None the less, it remains true that the religion that will 
endure and matter will be first of all august ; it will massively 
proclaim the mastery and majesty of the Eternal, and our 
human littleness against the background of that vastness. 
It is one of the proved paradoxes of life, one must repeat, 
that this doctrine exalts and exhilarates, and does not depress 
or paralyse.) So far as this great vision is institutionalised, 
the tremendous sentiment will exhibit itself in outward 
bearing, in solemn ceremonial, in a note of the absolute, and 
in a constancy amid change, in obeisance arising from 
humility before the Unseen, and in a decorum rooted in 
reverence. For this kind of fear is the beginning of religious 
wisdom, and, whatever else is learnt, is never outgrown— 
least of all in that higher state that may await us. 


W. J. BLYTON. 


LoNDON. 








THEOPHILANTHROPY—AN 
MENT IN HUMANIST RELIGION 


EXPERI- 


J. M. THOMPSON, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Tue idea underlying Theophilanthropy was that of the 
identity of the love of God and the love of man. Other 
attempts have been made, from time to time, and under 
other names, to define and embody this idea in a religious 
organisation. The experiment which is the subject of this 
enquiry was made in France at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Theophilanthropy does not hold an important place in 
books which deal with the history of religion. There is one 
insignificant reference to it in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
It does not figure among the multitude of religious sects 
mentioned in Whitaker’s Almanac: the name, though not 
the idea, is extinct even in the United States. It is only 
mentioned once in Dr Hastings’ comprehensive Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. But that reference is sufficiently 
accurate to serve as an introduction to the history of a 
curious sect which played no small part on the crowded 
stage of the French Revolution. 


*“* Here too,” says Troeltsch, in an article on ‘ Free 
Thought,’ “ should be mentioned the Theophilanthro- 
pists of France (1797), the Abrahamites of Bohemia 
(1782), numerous Unitarian societies, and the ephemeral 
*Culte de l’Etre Supréme ’ instituted in France on the 
lines laid down by Rousseau.” 


The comparison of Theophilanthropists with Unitarians 
and Abrahamites may not be very enlightening; but “Free 
Thought ” is a wide enough class to include them all, and it 
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is correct to derive Theophilanthropy from Rousseau through 
Robespierre. Philosophically speaking, there would be need 
to go further back; but to the historian the birthday of 
Theophilanthropy is that famous Whitsun-day of 1794, when 
Robespierre, in his sky-blue coat, and with a bouquet of 
fowers in his hand, headed the procession of the Convention, 
and offered up their doubtful prayers at the newly erected 
altar of the Supreme Being. 

In one of the most famous and least logical chapters of 
the Contrat Sociale, which Robespierre had by heart, Jean 
Jacques laid it down that there are three kinds of religion, 
and all of them defective—the religion of a man, the religion 
of a citizen, and the religion of a priest. The first he defines 
as‘ the pure and simple religion of the Gospel, true Theism ”’; 
by the second he seems to have meant such national religions 
as Judaism or Mohammedanism; as to the third, ‘‘ such,” 
he says, “is the religion of the Lamas, the religion of the 
Japanese, and Roman Christianity.”” None of these, he 
decides, can supply the need of the modern state for “a 
religion which will make every citizen love his duties.” 
There must somehow be found 


“‘a purely civic creed, whose articles are fixed by the 
Sovereign, not as dogmas of religion, but as fellow-feelings 
(sentiments de sociabilité), without which it is impossible 
to be either a good citizen or a loyal subject.” 


These articles of belief are to be as few, as simple, and as 
clear as possible—“‘ the existence of a powerful, intelligent, 
and benevolent Deity ; a life to come; the happiness of the 
good, and the punishment of the bad; and the sanctity of 
the social contract and of the laws.” ‘“‘ As to anathemas,”’ 
he adds, “‘ I limit them to one point, and one point only— 
intolerance.” 

To. Robespierre, meditating on this chapter, Rousseau’s 
civic religion seemed the only remedy for the moral evils that 
beset the Republic of 1794. His “* Religion of the Supreme 
Being,” with its two dogmas of the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul, was an attempt to sum up and stan- 
dardise, as a substitute for Catholicism, all the floating cults 
to which the Revolution had given rise. Its theism was to 
satisfy the philosopher, its civic dress was to engage the 
patriots, and its democratic morality was to educate the 
people in those virtues without which new republicanism 
was no better than old tyranny. 

Robespierre’s religion failed, and dragged him down in 
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its fall. But th ho followed him f 
ut the men who followed him found the sam, nd propo’ 


problem to face, and tried to solve it along the same lines § a4 P™ 
Theophilanthropy was the direct descendant of the Religion twice | ev 
of the Supreme Being. to revive I 

The religious situation in 1795 was chaotic. By the their altar 
refusal of the Government any longer to pay the salaries even benevolens 
of the “ constitutional” clergy, Catholicism had been dis. | % aterm 
established. But this did not mean that the State preserved iystral i 
a strictly impartial attitude towards all religious denoming. andle tha 
tions. The Catholic clergy were always suspect, and some. “Th 
times proscribed. The Republican Calendar still replaced the Si 
the Church calendar for all official purposes. It was still the la 


obligatory upon municipal and “ sectional ”’ officials to hold the n 

public readings of the law every “ décadi,”’ and to observe it Fren¢ 

as a day of rest. The Education Committee scattered all over Lord’ 

the country republican hymn-books and propaganda. The histo1 

Conservatoire organised public festivals, and circulated a Repu 

ooo pga Journal des chants civiques, or Community Song. hand 
ook. 


Side by side with the official religion of patriotism many There are 
unofficial cults achieved a fugitive existence. Babeuvists } forms wh 
spread their communistic doctrines under the cover of reli- § 4s to the 
gion. Bressy, a country doctor, proposed a “ culte naturel,” soul of th 
which was to teach the truths of Natural Science by means § ¥¢ live ir 
of chemical experiments. This worship, he said, would unite f ate 


men of the most divergent opinions ; for science is objective the 
and self-evident. = 
ru 


“The sceptic, the savant, the Deist, even the 


Atheist, whether royalist or republican, will come and of i 
feed his soul, in the temple of nature, upon the interest- foun 
ing truths that will be demonstrated there. No religion 

has had so much to offer, or so wise an aim.” Here 


Gaigneur, a school teacher, was for following the example oe 
of the Quakers : sm en 


“Children of the same God, let us at least live as Fdead. H 
brothers. This religion has no dogmas, no rites, no § Law, on 
liturgy. It is the instinct of the heart, the inspiration of } those in 
nature. No Moses or Mahomet revealed it, but its § given th 
precept and example come from the wise men of all } Book of 
times.” names V 


Benoist-Lamothe, a student of the philosophers, came agin 
nearer to Theophilanthropy in his “ Projet d’un Culte net 
Sociale,” in which he maintained that “a healthy and Da. 
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enlightened religion ”’ was “‘ the secret of public happiness,” 
and proposed that its adherents should meet once “ or even 
twice” every ten days, “‘ to honour the Supreme Being, and 
to revive in every heart the love of the fatherland.”” Above 
their altar was to be set a golden sun, “ the image of divine 
benevolence ’?; at its corners the book of the law, the bread 
of fraternity, a vase of burning perfumes, and a basin of 
lustral water ; and at its foot a great candelabrum, with a 
candle that burned throughout the devotions. 


“The service is to begin with a hymn of invocation to 
the Supreme Being ; then one of those present will read 
the laws, and the more interesting news of the day ; then 
the minister will bless the congregation, and recite in 
French the prayer of the Sage of Galilee, called the 
Lord’s Prayer; one of the congregation will read a 
historical extract suitable to the festival marked on the 
Republican Calendar; and a female citizen may then 
hand round the bread of fraternity.” 


There are here several links between Catholic ritual and the 
forms which Theophilanthropy sought to put in their place. 
As to the beliefs that underlay these services, ‘‘ God is the 
soul of the Universe,” wrote Lamothe ; ‘* He lives in us, and 
we live in Him.” It follows that the saints of the new cult 
are 

“the great benefactors of humanity. . . . Brutus, the 
enemy of crowned tyranny, Socrates, the martyr of 
truth, Jesus of Nazareth, the first Apostle of equality 
. . » Rousseau, Mably, . . . and those glorious martyrs 
of liberty who have cemented with their blood the 
foundations of the Republic.” 


Here Lamothe’s ‘‘ Culte Sociale ’’ has a point of contact 
with another new religion—the ‘‘ Culte des Adorateurs ” of 
Daubermesnil, an enthusiastic revolutionist of the Girondin 
type, who wished to unite all parties in homage to the heroic 
dead. He would “ set up in every commune a Column of the 
Law, on whose pedestal should be engraved the names of all 
those inhabitants, whether soldiers or civilians, who had 
given their lives for the country.’’ There would also be a 
Book of Renown, containing biographies of all those whose 
hames were on the Column of the Law; and every year a 
Memorial Service would bring their memory to mind. In 
this cult funeral ceremonies naturally played a prominent 
part. 
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“* When the day is at its end the relations and friend 
gather at the mausoleum. In the depths of a garden, 
and at the foot of a rock, between two torches fixed i; 
the earth, the body is deposited before a grotto, 
public official asks in a loud voice whether anyone 
wishes to speak in praise of the dead man. One of hi 
friends comes forward, and gives a short account of hiy 
virtues. Two choirs then chant a plaintive dirge ; 


Alas, alas! he is no more! 

He is in the gulf where all are lain. 
Alas, alas! he is no more! 

Nought but his virtues doth remain.” 


The friends and relations cast flowers on the bier, saying, 
** His life has passed like a flower. . . . Like flowers 
all perish in an instant on the vast field of life.” Aftep 
wards an anthem is sung, and the relatives pour libations 
round the bier—milk, ‘‘in memory of the candour of the 
dead man’s soul,”’ honey, “in memory of the sweetness o{ 
his character, and of his love of work,” wine, “as, 
reminder of his strength of mind, and of his virtue,” and 
finally incense, to symbolise the widespread influence of 
his good deeds. 


Perhaps all these cults contributed something to Theo 
philanthropy. Undoubtedly the last did so: for Dauber 
mesnil’s “‘ Adorateurs ”’ joined the new sect, and he became 
one of its leaders ; whilst the two cults had much in common, 
“* Both,” says Professor Mathiez, from whose learned history 
of Theophilanthropy their description is derived, “ wer 
founded upon Deism ; both made a feature of toleration ; in 
both . . . is found the same sentimentality, the same love 
of nature, the same patriarchal ideal.” Even the blue dres 
and red girdle worn by the officiant in Daubermesnil’s ser: 
vices reappears (was this also a reminiscence of Robes 
pierre ?) in the “ sky-blue tunic, and rose-coloured girdle” 
of the Theophilanthropic priest. 


The difficult transition from these paper religions toa 
properly organised sect was made by one Chemin, a book: 
seller, who in 1796, after some experience of Masonry and 
Protestantism, published a Manuel des Théoantropophiles. 
It was not so much the programme of a religion as a project 
for family prayers. But Chemin hoped that he would find 
followers bolder than himself, prepared to make the further 
advance ; and it was his association with a man of stronger 
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samp, Valentin Haiiy, that led to the creation of Theo- 
hilanthropy. Chemin was a prudent man, a moderate 
republican, past editor of a paper called The Pro and Con. 


@ Haiiy, less known as a Theophilanthropist than as a devoted 


teacher of the blind, and the inventor of the earliest Braille 
, had been an ardent terrorist and anti-clerical, and was 
dill an unrepentant Jacobin. The talents of the two men 
were complementary : they were united by their hatred of 
Catholicism, and by their belief in the possibility of religious 
rogress. 
: The first fruit of their co-operation was the change of 
name from Theoanthropophily to Theophilanthropy. The 
second was the revision and re-issue of Chemin’s Manuel. 
It was now laid down that the new religion recognised only 
two dogmas—the existence of God, and the immortality of 
the soul: its essence was not belief, but conduct. The 
Theophilanthropist sees in the natural laws the work of God, 
and finds salvation in doing his duty towards his neighbour 
and his country. 


“When he wakes in the morning, he raises his soul 
towards the Deity, and addresses to Him this prayer : 
‘Father of nature, I bless Thy benefits, I thank Thee for 
Thy gifts. I admire the beautiful order of things that 
Thou hast established by Thy wisdom, and that Thou 
maintainest by Thy providence ; and I submit myself to 
this universal order. I do not ask of Thee the power to 
do well: Thou hast given me this power, and, with it, 
conscience to love the good, reason to know it, and 
liberty to choose it. I should, then, have no excuse, 
were Ito do wrong. I take, in Thy sight, the resolution 
never to use my liberty except to do well, whatever 
temptations evil may have for me. I shall address to 
Thee no indiscrete prayers : Thou knowest the creatures 
that are Thine own handiwork; their needs no more 
than their secret thoughts are hidden from Thine eyes. 
I only pray Thee to redress the errors of others and of 
myself; for almost all the ills that afflict mankind pro- 
ceed from their errors. Full of confidence in Thy justice, 
and Thy goodness, I resign myself to all that may 
happen : my only desire is that Thy will may be done.’ ” 


The Theophilanthropist’s evening devotions are in the 
same strain : his self-examination questions are: “‘ Of what 
fault have I cured myself to-day ? . . . What evil tendency 
have I resisted ? . . . In what respect am I better than I 
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was?” For public worship any building will serve : “ 4 fey 
moral texts, a simple altar, on which are placed, in gratity(, 
for the kindness of the Creator, some flowers or fruit accon4. 
ing to the season”: but no sculptures or pictures, stil] Jeg st Merri b 
any images of saints; for “ the most virtuous of men haj rededicatec 
their failings, and the likeness of no mortal is fit to be placedft« pidélité.’ 
in the temple of the Deity.” The usual services include th have been 
prayer “Father of nature,” examination of conscieng§ The oc 
readings, sermons, and hymns. There are ceremonies of jival Cath 
baptism, marriage, and burial, and provision for the instruc. f pyised Pr: 
tion and admission of new members. incense ar 

The first adherents of this obscure Church were draw was much 
from the educated middle class—literary men, journalists jational 1 
ex-priests, retired officials; simple and serious people, fo celebrated 
the most part, of the type found in our Friends’ meetings and 
Ethical Societies. But in an unhappy day for the new sectit 
attracted the patronage of the politicians ; and the beginning 
of its popularity was the first step in its fall. 

In the course of the summer of 1797 the political world of 
Paris went through one of its periodical struggles between the 
Royalist and Jacobin parties ; and there was a parallel con- 
test between Catholicism and the revolutionary cults. Carnot 
was thought to be favouring a rapprochement with the 
Catholics. La Révelliére-Lépeaux, in reply, published Fé. 
flexions sur le culte, sur les cérémonies civiles et sur les fetes 
nationales, in which he called public attention to the rival 
religion. The success of the anti-royalist movement of 18th 
Fructidor, and the deportation of 8,000 priests, established 
Theophilanthropy as the Church of the Directory. 

Results of this success were soon apparent. Moderate 
members of the Church committee began to resign, and were 
replaced by advanced Jacobins. The moralists went back- 
ward and the politicians came to the fore. Toleration was for- 
gotten in attacks upon the Catholics. It was determined to 
make a bid for the possession of the Paris churches, though 
there could be no communion between Catholics and “ here- 
tics,” and it was only under pressure, and because they could 
not help themselves, that the clergy agreed to share their 
sacred buildings with the adherents of a desecrating cult. 
Some of them, however, took comfort from the thought of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which was shared by rival 
sects of Christians. Curious questions arose in the course of 
settling these divided tenancies. Which party should use 
the nave, and which the choir? How should the organ be 
made available for both ? (Music was a special feature of 
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the Theophilanthropic services.) Should they share one 
sitar? one vestry ? or one pulpit ? Where the new cult had 
the sole use of a church, it was commonly renamed: thus 
st Merri became the Temple of Reunion, St Eustache was 
rdedicated to ‘‘Contrat Sociale,” and St Gervais to 
“Fidélité.” Some fourteen Paris churches in all seem to 
have been so renamed. 

The occupation of Catholic churches, and the desire to 
val Catholic worship, led to new ritual developments. A 
revised Prayer-book was brought out, in which the adoption of 
incense and vestments was suggested. The use of hymns 
yas much extended, generally in connection with the various 
national festivals. The Foundation of the Republic was 
celebrated in these terms :— 


That day of freedom, that great day, 
When thrones in dust did pass away ; 
That day, which saw the proud rebirth 
Of the greatest nation upon earth ; 
The day that shed its glorious light 
Upon our Duty and our Right ; 

That, the most precious of all days, 
That is the festival we praise ! 


Homage to France! Thus we acclaim, 
Immortal Commonwealth, thy name, 
And, for the world, thy destiny 

Its model and its bond to be! 

How raptured every eye shall be 

To welcome thy nativity, 

And, howsoever far it gaze, 

To see no ending of thy days ! 


From the creative seed we sow 

The tree of Liberty shall grow. 

*Twas planted in heroic strife ; 

*Tis watered by a virtuous life ; 

Thus through a thousand thousand years 
Its flowery fruitful head it rears : 

In the bright vision of our heirs 

We taste our happiness, and theirs. 


A hymn to the Sovereignty of the People ran in these 
terms :— 


Good People, say, “ From God on high 
We hold our Right and Reason.” 
With kings the claim was blasphemy ; 

With you ’tis truth in season. 
The tyrants’ cruelty and pride 

Rested upon treason ; 
The People’s cause has on its side 
Nature, God, and Reason. 
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O sons and daughters, let us sing, : thought t] 
And celebrate with shouts that ring, 


There is a hint of parody in a third, which runs :— 


The glorious advent of the Spring ! by afew ¥ 

T ihlebahs? sit for not ex} 

revelation 

The sermons of the sect, like their hymns, showed a ney was more 
vitality after Fructidor, and a more polemical spirit. Th sobry’s. 


subjects treated were sometimes ethical—ambition, cof Theophile 
stancy in trouble, the duties of man in society, respect fy given tos 
opinion, the necessity of kindness, marriage and divorce, wf naire des 
filial piety ; and sometimes the errors and superstitions of thf sans Diet 
old religion. Nor did the Theophilanthropists forget to df God,” 21 
homage—though it proved in vain—to the political power df taught to 
the moment: Dubroca, their most eloquent preacher, wx 
chosen to eulogise Bonaparte, and to bring before the publi 
yearly reviews of the progress of the sect. 

As time went on, this annual round-up of their flock mus 
have given increased anxiety to the pastors of Theophilap. 
thropy. Had it been persecuted, the sect might have retainel 
its original purity. Under the stress of popularity, and with 
the accession of new members whose motives were not alway 
religious, the natural tendencies of sectarianism began ti 
assert themselves. The society began to split up. 

To Siauve, one of its most prominent leaders, and editor 
of its official organ, L’Echo des Cercles Patriotiques, Theo 
philanthropy was a means rather than an end—a school it 
which to educate the people in the principles of tn 
republicanism. 
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** Our business,” he wrote, “‘ is not to give the peopl 
a new religion, but to teach them to use their reason} But 
and it is in the Theophilanthropic societies, the Primarg passing 
Schools of grown men, that we must devote ourselves tig would « 
developing their moral faculties.” Egypt 


‘ , ' us approa 
He would, indeed, drop the society’s claim to religion, anif for the 


rename its faith “‘ Moralism.”’ The opposite tendency to thif trusted 
was represented by Sobry, one of the first and keenest - 
members of the sect, who, in his Apologie de la Messe, invited : 
those who had abolished the Mass to consider if they should 
not rather restore it in a purified form, “ fit for free and 
enlightened men.’ When his colleagues would not fall in 
with these ideas, Sobry separated from them, and set up his 
own form of worship at the church of St Thomas Aquinas 
Meanwhile other supporters of the Theophilanthropists wert 
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urging them in the direction of Rationalism and Atheism. 
Thomas Paine, in his Letter to the Theophilanthropists, 
[thought that their services might be made more interesting 
by a few well-chosen scientific experiments, and blamed them 
for not explaining definitely enough their reasons for rejecting 
revelation and the mysteries of the Church. Paine’s advice 
l @ ney was more to the mind of the majority of the new sect than 
Mi Sobry’s. At the ceremonies of the second anniversary of 
1, conf Theophilanthropy it was noticed that a prominent place was 
ect full given to Sylvain Maréchal, the famous author of the Diction- 
ree, wh naire des Athées,’’ and the founder of the sect of ‘‘ Hommes 
S Of thf sans Dieu,”” whose motto was “‘ The greatest of all errors is 
; to dif God,” and at whose “first communion” children were 
wer olf taught to repeat the lines : 












pe bi In Virtue I believe with all my heart and mind ; 

Publ Virtue alone is holy, alone my faith can bind : 
But when I look beyond Virtue, all else I find 

K must A puzzle. 

dhilan: 


Nevertheless, the main cause of the degeneration of Theo- 
philanthropy, and of the suspicions under which it fell, was 
not its tendency towards strange beliefs, but its political 
partisanship. At the elections of 1798 it was remarked that 
the oldest branch of the sect had transformed itself into an 
edito§ ectioneering committee, that Theophilanthropic services 
Theog Were suspended till the polls were closed, and that the 
ool ing ders of the society did not hesitate to use their influence 
- tre (0 Win votes for the Jacobin side. As a consequence of this, 
la Révelliére threw them over, and they tried in vain to 
recover the confidence of the Directory. 


tained 
d with 
ulwayi 
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eople 
aSON} But by now the control of France was on the point of 
maryg passing into fresh hands, and the future of Theophilanthropy 
es tof would depend upon the arbitrary will of the Conqueror of 
Egypt and Italy. Two years before, La Révelliére had 
approached Napoleon with the hope of winning his support 





) = for the new religion ; only to be met, if Las Cases is to be 

de trusted, by the reply that 

vited ‘‘ when the route was obscure, he made a point of follow- 

ould ing those in front of him, and that in matters of religion 
and he was resolved to do as his father and mother had 

I] in done.” 

D his 


nas} Lhe answer was not encouraging, and the Theophilanthropists 
were) Must have felt uneasy as to the treatment they would receive 
VoL. XVII.—No. 4. 21 
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from the new government. That was, no doubt, why they 
applauded the coup d’état of the 18th Brumaire, and cele. 
brated the victory of Marengo; why they tried to give their 
sect the appearance of a Friendly Society, interested, not jn 
politics, but in good works ; and why, under their new name 
of “* Friends of Natural Religion,” they instituted festivals of 
a more patriotic and benevolent type. But they probably 
owed less to this policy than to the potent protection of 
Fouché, who enjoyed opposing, whenever he could, the 
Church measures of Napoleon, and of Portalis, his Minister of 
Religion. 

Thus, in one way or another, Theophilanthropy was still 
prosperous in 1800, and was, indeed, gaining new adherents 
from the decline of the ‘* décadi ” cult, and from a reaction 
against the recrudescence of Catholicism. But it became 
more and more the butt of Catholic satire, such as Charle- 
magne’s Epitre aua Théophilanthropes. Its adherents 
came under suspicion in connection with the Opera plot 
against Napoleon’s life. It became very uncertain whether 
they would share in the toleration of minor sects which was 
understood to be part of the scheme for a Concordat with the 
Papacy. It was, apparently, part of Napoleon’s original 
intention that they should do so: but unluckily they in- 
curred his displeasure by indulging in theological controversy 
at a time when he was anxious to carry the Concordat 
through without attracting too much attention to points of 
criticism. Thibaudeau describes a meeting of the State 
Council at which the First Consul angrily complained of a 
recent Theophilanthropist sermon : 


** T have no wish,” he said, “‘ to persecute anyone for 
his religious opinions ; but I will not have people inter- 
fering in political matters under the cover of religion. 
There are not more than two hundred of these people, 
but they have six or seven Paris churches. Let them 
have a single chapel! If we had sent for their leaders, 
and given them a good talking to, none of this would 
have happened.” 


Napoleon had other reasons for wishing to suppress the 
Theophilanthropists. At the end of September, 1801, the 
Papal Nuncio complained about the sacrilegious names still 
attached to some of the Paris churches, and their continued 
profanation by Theophilanthropic services. Napoleon pro- 
mised that it should cease. Four days later a decree was 
published to this effect: ‘‘ The societies known under the 
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name of Theophilanthropists are forbidden to meet in future 
in national edifices’ ; and when, the next “ décadi,”’ the wor- 
shippers met at their churches, they found the doors closed 
against them. 

They appealed against this sentence, claiming the right, 
as Theists, to “‘ give to Natural Religion the form of public 
worship.”” But Portalis advised Napoleon that 


“Theism was all very well in the realm of philosophy, 
but that it was not one of the positive religions; no 
doubt, anyone might adopt what opinions he liked in 
matters of philosophy, but there would be nothing but 
confusion and chaos, if a public worship were set up 
corresponding to every philosophic opinion.” 


Napoleon agreed ; and the fate of the sect was finally settled 
by one of his laconic marginal notes : ‘* The Government does 
not want new religions.” 

The later history of the leaders of Theophilanthropy 
throws some light on the character of their religious convic- 
tions. For some years Chemin went on teaching Latin and 
the Theophilanthropic “‘ catechism ”’ in a school in Paris. 
Later he took refuge in Freemasonry. Goupil de Préfelne 
and Creuzé-Latouche died without benefit of clergy. Rallier 
and Dupont de Nemours never ceased to champion Deistic 
principles. The history of Siauve’s later opinions is unknown. 
But Valentin Haiiy, after a long exile in Russia, returned to 
Paris ‘‘ disabused of his Theophilanthropic ideas,” and, under 
the influence of his brother, who was an abbé, died an ortho- 
dox Catholic. Dubroca became a Bonapartist, but remained 
an anti-clerical ; Grégoire accuses him—but without quoting 
evidence—of attacking the religion of which he had once 
been the most eloquent exponent. These examples are per- 
haps enough to suggest that most of the Theophilanthropists 
were absorbed by other sects or societies. A few families 
remained faithful, and linked up with later Deism. More 
drifted into Masonry. Most, probably, were swallowed up in 
the rising tide of Catholicism. An attempt made to revive 
the sect in 1882 resulted only in failure. 


Theophilanthropy must be written down a failure— 
though indeed we know too little about the ultimate values 
of life to think the worse of it for that. Nor is it difficult to 
explain why it failed. The reasons are stated clearly enough 
by one of its most charitable critics, Madame de Staél, in a 
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hitherto unpublished pamphlet entitled Des circonstanoy fish, The 
actuelles qui peuvent terminer la révolution et des principes qui aie the ¢ 
doivent fonder la république en France (Mathiez, La Thé. ® aple of 
philanthropie, p. 267). Describing Theophilanthropy as “ the Fives life a 
most philosophical sect founded during the revolution,” she Ipothetic 
yet condemns it as being too new, too reasonable, and tog oP ent, 
political. Nothing, she thinks, is more necessary to a religion ’ Differe! 
than that it should be rooted deep in the past. But though Bint. Th 
the ideas of Theophilanthropy are eternal, its forms of wor. E eveh the 
ship are of new invention. Again, religion does not live by f hey both 
the appeal of its teaching to the reason, but of its worship Byalogous 
to the emotions ; and Theophilanthropy lacks the irrational fkyvards w 
but profound claim of the Catholic priesthood and sacra. fyhich it i 
ments. Yet again, “ Theophilanthropic worship is too often fhool apy 
treated as a political agency, not as a genuine religion.” aeoeptanc 

These charges are not necessarily final. Was not Chris- Bnodern ¥ 
tianity itself, in its early days, condemned on very similar ff the “ c 
grounds ? Did it not escape from its Jewish chrysalis and} But w 
win the free air of the Roman world, largely by accommodat- far fron 
ing itself to ancient paganism, by adopting the emotional fit made 
appeal of the mystery-religions, and by compromising with fijat no a’ 
the political ideals of the Empire ? we forsak 

Again, it might be urged that, whatever may be the Byefind ov 
** survival-value ” of qualities that Theophilanthropy lacked, find heret 
it possessed, in its very failings, that which makes the appeal §, quiet f 
of a new religion, or of the reformation of an old religion, to Fyhen the 
the finer soul—its rejection of old superstitions, its claim to gill, and 
be true as other things are true, and its promise to find 4 fypon us 
heaven in the present life. Theophilanthropy was not the fiuman « 
first religion, and will not be the last, to discover that broad firth; fe 
paths lead to destruction. sme are 

Is there, then, no escape from the inner circle of half patronag 
beliefs in which the Churches pursue each other round and fievotion 
round ? Some would find it in a return to the “ classical” — Num! 
age of Christianity, to that happy childhood of religion when fsudy th 
it was possible to be wise without experience, and good with- fiopether. 
out the knowledge of evil ; or when, at least, punishment for 
error and sin could be given and taken without questioning | Oxrori 
the ultimate source of truth and goodness. But the twentieth 
century can never recover the easy balance of the thirteenth. 
We only fumble with the Pope and the Mass. 

Others look for escape by an opposite path. They would 
follow novelty to its furthest, be utterly rational, and apply 
the teaching of the gospel to every turn of social life. But 
these have not, like the others, a frontispiece to their book of 
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with, They are like republicans in the eighteenth century, 
iefore the declaration of American independence. A working 
rample of religion, however short it may be of perfection, 
ives life and point to so much that is otherwise vague and 
hypothetical. Thus the Modernist may get the best of the 
boument, but the Medizvalist will win at the polls. 

‘Different as these two solutions are, they agree in one 
yint. They both in fact give up the idea that there must be, 








» Freven that there can be, anything compulsory about religion. 





ve by Bthey both accept the notion that it is a voluntary attitude, 
orship Fnalogous to that of the artist or the musician—an attitude 
tional fiwards which nearly all of us have some natural leanings, and 
sacra: Eyhich it is better for most of us to cultivate, in whatever 




















yhool appeals to our taste. It is, on the whole, the general 
weeptance of this view of religion which marks off the 
modern world, and makes any wide return to Christianity 
of the “‘ classical ’ type impossible. 

But when it comes to “‘ attitudes,’’ have we not much to 
yarn from such experiments as Theophilanthropy ? Are we 
not made conscious, as we read the history of past religions, 
that no attitude we can strike is original, and that, the more 
we forsake the contemporary crowd of worshippers, the more 
yefind ourselves united to a silent congregation of the hermits 
and heretics of all the ages ? There are moments, perhaps on 
aquiet frosty morning, perhaps at night under the stars, 
vhen the world seems to hold its breath, and time stands 
till, and an immense and almost terrifying feeling comes 
won us of the oldness of things, and of the pitifulness of 
human endeavour. In such moments religions come to 
birth; for they are born of despair as well as of hope: 
sme are born for failure, and some for success, some for the 
patronage of kings and churches, others for the hidden 
devotion of eccentrics or saints. 

Numbers do not count in religion. It is worth while to 
study the experience of any two or three who are gathered 


together. 
J. M. THOMPSON. 


Oxrorp. 
























MODERN SCIENCE AND COSMIC 
PURPOSE. 


HUGH P. VOWLES, M.I.Mech.E. 


‘* PROBABILITY,” said Bishop Butler, “‘ is the guide of life” 
This, of course, is probable enough; but it is very necessary, 
when discussing so large a subject as cosmic purpose, not to 


overlook the common human disposition to confuse probs- 


bility with possibility. So, too, must we beware of views 


expressed by those to whom, as Hugo Munsterberg puts it, 


“a world of mental trickery and mystery, a world 
which by its very principle could never be understood, 
is instinctively more welcome than a world of scientific 


order.”’ 


And perhaps most important of all, it is necessary carefully 
to examine one’s own mental processes, eliminating so far 
as possible whatever bias one may have towards reading 
purpose into the universe on the strength of statements 


which have not been sufficiently substantiated. 
lightly be set aside. 


progress,’ 


success in the cosmic struggle for existence. 


evolution in all respects, assuredly no ! 
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Yet proceeding with the utmost caution, I still find 
scientific evidence in favour of cosmic purpose which cannot 
Not many decades ago a thinker of 
the calibre of T. H. Huxley could get little further than 
belief in “‘ harmonious order governing eternally continuous 
and was actually driven to the statement that 
that which is ethically best involves a course of conduct 
which, in all respects, is opposed to that which leads to 
But science 
has taken vast strides since Huxley’s day, and I venture to 
assert that were he alive now he would, with his passionate 
desire to arrive at the truth, be the first to admit that such 
an outlook is not only no longer adequate, but (on the basis 
of present-day knowledge) in some degree misleading. 
Harmonious order, yes; but a conflict between ethics and 
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It is desirable not to proceed further without first 
attempting to define what is meant here by purpose. By pur- 
ose, then, I wish to imply a concentration of mental activity 
upon a course of action which is intended to produce certain 
results. This clearly implies mind, or something which 
embraces mind within its larger scope, since it is impossible 
to conceive of purpose apart from mental activities. That 
isthe only kind of purpose we know, and to talk of any other 
kind would be a misuse of language and a waste of time. 
Our object therefore is to see to what extent, if at all, modern 
sience is able to discern evidences of mind in the universe ; 
or at least of something so closely akin to mind as to satisfy 
all reasonable men that in the observation of particular 
henomena we are watching cosmic purpose at work. 

The first witness I propose to call is a biochemist, Pro- 
fessor L. J. Henderson, of Harvard. In a book called The 
Fitness of the Environment, published some years ago and 
not sufficiently known in this country, Professor Henderson 
discusses in considerable detail the truly remarkable pro- 
rties of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and their various com- 
pounds, of which the most important to the biochemist are 
water and carbonic acid. These elements and compounds 
are not only absolutely essential to the life process, they 
possess far more characteristics than could possibly be 
enumerated here, the elimination of almost any one of which 
would tend to make life impossible. The fitness of the 
environment for sustaining life, Henderson remarks, results 
from characteristics which constitute a series of maxima ; 
wique, or nearly unique, properties so numerous, so varied, 
so nearly complete among all things which are concerned 
in the problem that together they form certainly the greatest 
possible fitness. No other environment consisting of primary 
constituents made up of other known elements, or lacking 
water and carbonic acid, could possess a like number of fit 
characteristics, or in any manner such great fitness to promote 
complexity, durability and active metabolism in the organic 
mechanism. Complexity, durability and metabolism are, be 
it noted, of the very essence of life as we know it; and the 
possibility of other kinds of life, as of other kinds of purpose, 
must be ruled out of court as belonging to a universe of 
phantasy rather than the universe of fact. “* Life’? means 
life-as-we-know-it. So far as this article is concerned we 
must avoid talking of that of which we know nothing. 

To return to the fitness of the environment, it may be 
noted in brief summary of Professor Henderson’s book that 
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the primary constituents of the natural environment are 
water and carbonic acid. In places where life is possibj 
these primary constituents are necessarily and automatical} 
formed in vast amounts by the cosmic process. Wate 
carbonic acid and their constituent elements manifest greg} 
fitness for their biological réle. Water possesses a 
number of unique or very unusual properties, as fy 





example thermal properties, solvent power, dielectric cop, 
stant, surface tension. These together result in maximal 
fitness in regard to mobility, ubiquity, constancy of tempen.- 
ture and richness of the environment, richness of the organism 
in chemical constituents, variety of chemical process 
electrical phenomena and colloidal phenomena. 

Again, carbon dioxide possesses very unusual properties 
such as magnitude of absorption coefficient and strength a 
acid, which also result in maximal fitness in regard ti 
mobility, ubiquity, etc., as indicated in connection with 
water. Chemical compounds containing carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen possess properties uniquely favourable to the 
life process ; while of oceans, which are the natural outcome 
of the trend of the cosmic process, it may also be said that 
they possess unique properties (such as mobility, richness in 
dissolved substances, stability of physico-chemical con- 
ditions), which together result in maximal fitness as a milieu 
for life, as a source of matter for the processes of metabolism, 
as tending to moderate and equalise temperature, and so on, 

Now the physical and chemical properties thus indicated, 
together with others not mentioned here, include nearly al 
those known to be of biological importance, or which appear 
to be related to complexity, regulation and metabolism, 
And there are no other compounds which share more than 
a small part of the qualities of fitness of water and carbonit 
acid, no other elements which share those of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. Finally, none of the characteristics of thes 
substances is known to be unfit, or seriously inferior to the 
same characteristic in any other substance. Consequently 
the fitness of the environment is both real and unique. 


‘There is, in truth, not one chance in countless 
millions of millions that the many unique properties of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and especially of their 
compounds water and carbonic acid, which chiefly 
make up the atmosphere of a new planet, should simul: 
taneously occur in the three elements otherwise than 
through the operation of a natural law which somehov 
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connects them together. There is no greater probability 
that these unique properties should be without due 
cause uniquely favourable to the organic mechanism. 
These are no mere accidents ; an explanation is to seek. 
It must be admitted, however, that no explanation is 
at hand.” 4 


I suggest that it is possible to go further than that. 
Professor Henderson himself remarks elsewhere that some- 
how, beneath the adaptations which accompany evolution, 

uliar and hitherto unsuspected relationships exist between 
the properties of matter and the phenomena of life; that 
ye appear to be led to the assumption that the evolutionary 
processes, both cosmic and biological, when considered in 
certain aspects, constitute a single orderly development that 
yields results not merely contingent, but resembling those 
which in human action we recognise as purposeful. 

It is, however, desirable to proceed here with the utmost 
caution. In his stimulating book Eos, or The Wider Aspects 
of Cosmogony, to which I shall return later, Sir J. H. Jeans 
warns us (p. 87) against inferences which might be based on 
the fact of our earth being singularly well adapted to life. 
The warning is timely. Nevertheless the facts are as Pro- 
fessor Henderson has stated them, and I for one find it 
necessary to believe that, judging by the laws of probability, 
something which is either purpose or which includes purpose 
within its wider scope has been and is still at work producing 
and maintaining an environment intended to produce and 
maintain life. 

It might be argued, perhaps, that human knowledge is 
very limited, and that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. The laws of probability can only be applied to a 
very limited range of fact, and there may be all sorts of 
other facts outside our knowledge, which would throw the 
weight of probability into the other scale. Such arguments, 
however, belong to that realm of possibility which we have 
already stated falls outside the scope of this article. More- 
over, if a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, where is the 
man, or the group of men, possessing so much of this desirable 
commodity as to be out of danger ? 


II. 


Turning to biological evolution, we find in certain quarters 
anew attitude towards Huxley’s antithesis between “ that 


1 The Fitness of the Environment, by L. J. Henderson, p. 276. 
Vou. XVII.—No. 4. 21* 
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which is ethically best ” and “ success in the cosmic stry le 
for existence.’’ It has more than once been suggested that 
the universe in its fundamental nature cannot be moral} 
indifferent and neutral, since the world can only be known 
by a knower guided by moral valuations. And in recent 
years biologists and others have emphasised a type of 
phenomenon, known as symbiosis, which not only plays a 
profoundly important part in the evolution of organisms 
individually and collectively, but is observed to have a close 
relationship to moral valuations and the course of cop. 
duct widely believed to be ethically best, which, accordi 
to Huxley, conflicts in all respects with the struggle for 
existence. 

Symbiosis implies an interdependence, a biological reci- 
procity of organisms which appears to be as essential to 
the continuance and well-being of life as are the factors 
enumerated in the first part of this article. No competent 
biologist would now deny that symbiosis has far-reaching 
reactions upon the course of evolution. There is, as Sir E, 
Ray Lankester has put it, a system of elaborate service of 
one organism to another. Some examples of reciprocal 
dependence will be familiar to all. Thus, we all know that 
animal life is in the last resort dependent upon plants for 
food ; plant life in turn being assisted by (for example) the 
action of earthworms as well as certain micro-organisms, 
The earthworms make burrows in the ground, letting in air 
and water; they drag leaves into the soil, and so help to 
make a mixture of soil and leaf mould ; and they continually 
bring fresh soil up to the surface. Many micro-organisms 
assist plant life by changing dead parts of animals or plants 
into valuable plant food. Again, the production by 
animals of the carbonic acid essential to plant life is another 
familiar example of interdependence, the service rendered 
being reciprocal since both animal and plant life benefit. 
Then there is the fertilisation of plants by bees. The partner- 
ship between alga and sponge, wherein the alga, spreading 
through the canal system of the sponge, supplies the latter 
with oxygen while using for food the carbon dioxide given 
off by the sponge tissues; and the nitrogenisation of the 
soil by legumes, to the advantage of other plant life, are 
further examples taken at random from a long list which 
demonstrates that symbiosis, involving something very much 
akin to restraint and service on the part of the individual 
organism, is a cardinal factor in the evolution of living things. 
On the other hand, the predatory instinct, putting as it 
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does self before everything else and performing no com- 

satory service in return for what it takes, upsets the 
halance of nature, and sooner or later ends in self-defeat. 
It is true that predatory tactics may give to a species a 
life gay enough in some respects while it lasts, but on the 
gale of time involved in organic evolution it lasts what is 
relatively a very short while. The temporary advantages 
must be heavily paid for. ‘To this may perhaps be attributed 
the extinction of those vast prehistoric monsters which, in 
their prime, must surely have thought (if they thought at 
all) that they were destined to continue their triumphant 
career through all time. The parasite represents the logical 
extreme of the predatory instinct, taking all and giving 
nothing, tending in the end to destroy the organism on 
which it preys and upon which it has become entirely 
dependent for its own existence. 

The parallel between these facts and what is observed 
to occur among human beings in association is too striking 
to be ignored. The man who concentrates upon gain and 
renders no service to his fellows assuredly destroys every 
characteristic in himself which might have raised him above 
the beasts that perish. And collectively such men upset the 
balance of civilisation, ever tending to make the greater 
welfare of all, themselves included, impossible. Is it then 
entirely without significance that the world’s greatest 
Teacher interpreted life in terms of service before self, 
saying that he who would save his life shall lose it, asking 
what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul, and extolling the man who is ready if need 
be to lay down his life for his friends ? 

Few students of social evolution can avoid the conviction 
that there is indeed “‘ an increasing purpose ” at work ever 
making for greater interdependence of individuals and 
“amg involving the basic principle of give and take. 
very thought that I think is a product of the collective 
mind of the race rather than of my own individual mind. 
I take the thought evolved by countless generations of men, 
and in the endeavour to mould it anew I make in my turn 
a tiny contribution to the whole—if, indeed, I make any 
contribution at all. Clearly my contribution would be 
impossible had I been isolated all my life from the thought 
processes of my fellow-men. So, just as clearly, are we 
physically interdependent. It is failure to recognise these 
facts that accounts for much of the disharmony of modern 
life. Socially, politically and industrially the trend is con- 
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tinually and increasingly in the direction of closer association 
with our fellows, while self-restraint and service become the 
law within large and still larger groups. There is stil] ap 
enormous amount of friction between both individuals anq 
groups, but we may hope that even this will pass in time 
as its wastefulness and mischievous effects are more general] 
recognised. Even now frontiers continually fade before the 
onslaughts of invention and innovation, and where th 
persist they begin to look very foolish. To those in touch 
with the changes which have occurred even during the past 
twelve months in financial and industrial groupings through. 
out the world, it must surely be impossible to avoid the 
conviction that mankind is steering a course, however erratic, 
towards a mutuality of corporate effort which in the end 
cannot be less than world-wide in its scope. 


III. 


Turning again to Eos, Sir J. H. Jeans tells us that the 
universe is like 


** a partially wound-up clock which must, at some time 
past, have been wound up in some manner unknown 
to us.” 


Applying mathematics and the latest discoveries and theories 
of physical science to astronomy and cosmogony, he comes 
to the conclusion that our sun and a large number of stars 
in its neighbourhood were born by the break-up of a spiral 
nebula some five to eight million million years ago. There 
is a probability that this also represents the general age of 
the universe. Speaking generally, he remarks :— 


*“‘ Everything points with overwhelming force to a 
definite event, or series of events, of creation at some 
time or times, not infinitely remote. The universe 
cannot have originated by chance out of its present 
ingredients, and neither can it have been always the 
same as now.” } 


It is not for me to question these conclusions, though I 
do not find myself altogether in agreement with his somewhat 
pessimistic views about the ultimate fate of the universe, 
which he believes is destined in the end to consist of nothing 
but “a cool glow of radiation uniformly diffused through 
space.” Such a fate does not fit in with my own view of 
life and the cosmos ; a view which, though probably a poor 


1 Eos, by Sir J. H. Jeans, F.R.S., p. 55. 
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thing, is yet my own. So I tell myself that if the universe 
has been wound up once, then there can be no wild improba- 
bility about the notion that it may be wound up again long 
before reaching the stage of finally running down. But that 
is a side issue which need not be discussed at length here. 
All I wish to stress now is that on high scientific authority 
our attention is directed to some power unknown which 
appears to have set the universe going; that in any event 
the universe cannot have originated by chance, nor can it 
have arrived at its present condition by chance. In the 
ambit of such a statement I submit we must include all 
such facts as those enumerated by Professor Henderson, 
likewise such data as may be available on the subject of 
symbiosis; and once again, though this time with ampler 
significance, it may be said that we appear to be looking at a 
process “that yields results not merely contingent, but 
resembling those which in human action we regard as pur- 
seful,”’ 

Summing up, it would certainly appear that we may 
contemplate a universe which was at some time past set 
going by some power greater than any we can trace in the 
universe itself, though all known energy, including that of 
life itself, may very well be particular manifestations of that 
power. The tiny portion of the universe which we inhabit 
appears, moreover, to be so constituted, and to have evolved 
in such a manner, as to afford the best possible environment 
for the origination and maintenance of life.1 And in the 
world of living things we find that there is a principle at 
work which squares with what is basic in our moral code. 
The facts to which attention has been drawn in this article 
have gained in significance by being brought into juxta- 
position. No doubt there are many other facts bearing on 
this subject which might also have been cited. But, even 
judging by what has already been adduced, it would cer- 
tainly appear that modern science tends to support the 
belief, not only that purpose, but moral purpose, is at work 
in the cosmos in general, and in deciding the trend of organic 


evolution in particular. 
HUGH P. VOWLES. 


PENARTH. 
1 Sir J. H. Jeans would have us believe that on the scale of the universe 
our mundane affairs and troubles are relatively insignificant (p. 21). 
There I am confident he is wrong. For what has size to do with, let us 
say, a moral problem? Or with happiness, or sorrow? Would it make 
any difference to the problems of life if the earth were suddenly to expand 
to the size of Betelgeux ? 














WHO ARE “THE FIT” IN SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION ? 


T. BRAILSFORD ROBERTSON, Pu.D., D.Sc., 


Professor of Biochemistry and Physiology in the University of Adelaide 
South Australia. 


Ir is unfortunate that the phrase ‘“ The Survival of the 
Fittest ’’ should have become enshrined in Evolutionary 
Literature. It is misleading because, if interpreted literally, 
it conveys an impression which is totally at variance with the 
facts. There is no such thing as a “ fittest ’”’ form of life in 
Nature. Evolution has not resulted in the progressive 
improvement of a single type of which every generation is 
fitter than the preceding, so that the unimaginable ideal of 
the “ fittest ” is continually being approached. On the con: 
trary, every variety of form and function has developed side 
by side with all the others, and for each has been found some 
niche in the world to which it is adapted and for which it is 
therefore “‘ fit.” 

Our tendency to tacitly assume that man is superior to 
all other types of living beings warps our judgment in many 
subtle ways. It leads us, for example, to regard evolution as 
having given rise to a species of pyramid of organic types 
surmounted by its crowning achievement, man. But Nature 
recognises no such hierarchy. There are no degrees of fitness 
in Nature, all surviving types are equally fit. They can be 
no more than fit ; if they are less than fit they are doomed to 
rapid and inexorable extinction. The tree and the lichen that 
flourishes upon its bark, the tiger and the parasitic worm 
which inhabits its intestine, man and the lowly protozoan 
of whose mere existence he is unconscious, are all equally fit 
in their own surroundings. In the house of Nature there are 
many mansions and each is inhabited by its favoured type. 
654 
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So far as fitness is concerned, the whole of life is one vast 
democracy into which considerations of superiority and in- 
feriority do not enter. If we desire to arrange the forms of 
life in ranks and grades, then we must do so with reference to 
some other criterion than that of fitness. 

Fitness, therefore, is devoid of any reality of its own, it 
acquires reality only when it is related to a particular environ- 
ment. A given type is fitted or it is not fitted to a given 
environment. Because it is not fitted to that environment it 
does not follow that it may not be most admirably fitted to 
another. Here, as in judgments of all kinds, the principle of 
rlativity prevails. 

Contemporary literature, where it concerns itself with the 
Biology of man, is imbued with pessimism. Eugenists, 
Anthropologists, Biologists and students of Social economics 
are agreed, or the overwhelming majority of them are 
agreed, that under the existing conditions of society the 
“superior ” types are being bred out because they are rela- 
tively infertile, while the “ inferior ” types multiply rapidly 
and thus acquire a numerical dominance which must ulti- 
mately lead, if no way can be found of checking it, to the 
downfall and the degradation of society. 

Here, again, we meet with the illusion of an hierarchy in 
Nature with ordered social ranks descending from the regal 
splendour of the chosen fittest to the squalor of the unfit 
masses at the basis of the pyramid. There may be most 
genuine ground for apprehension and perhaps even for pessi- 
mism in the present tendencies of human evolution, but it is 
to be doubted whether the ground for pessimism which has 
been selected by the scientific Jeremiahs of our day is a 
soundly chosen one or whether it will bear a close logical 
analysis in the light of biological science itself. 

The fact upon which the pessimism of biologists is based 
isunassailably true. Beyond question those who succeed in 
our society leave fewer descendants than those who are rela- 
tively unsuccessful, and the qualities which make for success 
in our environment must therefore be diminishing in our 
race. Discussion of this thesis must confine itself to estimates 
of its extent and effectiveness and the speed with which the 
capabilities of society are consequently altering. All the 
arguments commonly advanced against this opinion are 
fallacious. For example, it is sometimes stated, as if it con- 
troverted the fact, that ‘‘ great ’”? men frequently spring from 
the “ lower ” orders. It would be astounding, indeed, if this 
were not the case, but it in no way invalidates the thesis that 
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the qualities which procure success in our environment ar 
being bred out of our race. In the first place, humanity dog 
not consist of homogeneous strata superimposed upon each 
other without intermingling. Every type of human psyeho. 
logy has, in the long evolutionary history of man, been crossed 
with every other, and out of the intermingling of the hybrids 
pure types may occasionally emerge. Our modern knowledge 
of the laws of inheritance has shown us that organisms which 
do not display a given characteristic in themselves ma 
nevertheless transmit it to their offspring. Only by long. 
continued “ culling ” of the aberrant type can the tendency 
to give rise to it be bred out of the race, and this is precisely 
what we are accomplishing wherever economic ability makes 
its appearance in our populations. 

Again, the numbers of the economically unsuccessful ar 
vastly in excess of the numbers of those who achieve economic 
success, so that were they potentially as well fitted to the 
economic environment as their “ superiors,’ they should 
produce an overwhelmingly larger proportion of successful 
men than the “ upper ” and “‘ middle ” classes, and that no 
one will contend to be the case. On the other hand successis, 
again, relative to the effort required to attain it. It may 
require as much effort and efficiency to rise from the status 
of ragpicker to that of master bootmaker as to rise froma 
middle-class office to the directorate of a corporation of inter. 
national power and prestige. I say “‘ may,” for nobody can 
truly estimate the relative efforts expended in these two 
careers until he has lived them both. This may seem to 
restore plausibility to the argument that the appearance of 
** great ’” men among the “ lower” ranks of society proves 
that we are not breeding economic ability out of our race, 
On the other hand, against the great effort which must be 
expended to attain success by the man who springs from an 
unsuccessful stratum of society, we may set the fact that 
upbringing in wealthy surroundings notoriously unfits men 


for economic competition with their fellows, so that the J 


economic handicaps are not so unequally distributed as they 
appear to be to the unsuccessful types. The statement that 
“ lower” orders fail to produce their expected quota of 
successful men, and therefore represent a numerical majority 
of human beings who are definitely deficient in ability to 
achieve economic success, may still be considered to stand, 
especially when we reflect upon the extent of the numerical 


disproportion between the two groups of society which we 
are comparing. 
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WHO ARE 





Finally, however, arguments of this kind are always 
yitiated by the confusion of “‘ greatness’? with “ success.” 
Society is more or less stratified in grades of economic success 
and therefore, less accurately, but still and in the long run 
approximately, in grades of economic ability. When the 
“great” man appears, unless he chances to become a sove- 
reign of finance, we immediately apply to him a totally 
different measure of values into which economic success does 
not enter. It does not matter to us that Shakespeare suc- 
eeeded on the whole in making his plays “pay.” His 
economic success at the highest valuation was very mediocre. 
It matters to us nothing whether he held horses in the street 
or commanded European finance. What matters is that he 
could produce the most precious literary heritage of our race. 
Keats was not an economically successful man, he was 
“merely ” the greatest poet England has produced since 
Shakespeare. Lincoln was an unsuccessful shopkeeper, but 
he embodies one of the greatest moral inspirations humanity 
has received since the death of Christ. 

Nothing, perhaps, stamps a more unique character upon 
our civilisation or affords more extraordinary opportunities 
to the acquisitive members of society to display their 
economic talents than the contemporary development of 
science, yet the creators of science have rarely achieved any 
important measure of economic success. When I contem- 
plate the history of scientific thought from the Greeks to our 
present day it always seems to me that the personality who 
divides ancient from modern science is pre-eminently that of 
Kepler. Truly to estimate the extraordinary act of creative 
imagination by which he was enabled to perceive from the 
measurements of Tycho Brahe that the true path of. the 
planets was an ellipse, one must, on the one hand, consider 
the intellectual environment from which he emerged, with 
its a priort view of Nature and its inclination to force facts to 
conform with philosophic ideals of “* perfection,”’ and, on the 
other hand, the effort which analogous achievements require 
even in our day with so many precedents to follow where he 
had none. Only a first-class creative mind can see order in a 
chaos of figures, but when we recollect that no one had ever 
before approached measurements in this candid spirit of 
unbiased receptivity, we must realise that the intellectual 
achievement of Kepler was truly gigantic. He could not but 
be aware of this, but far more than that, he must have felt 
that he had discovered a new intellectual force, a new way of 
approaching Nature. From this point of view we can inter- 
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pret the famous introduction to the book in which hp 
embodies his great discovery. 


“* The die is cast, the book is written, to be read now 
or by posterity, I care not which. I may well wait g 
hundred years for a reader, as God has waited foy 
thousand years for an investigator.”’ 


The “ reader ’’ was Newton, and the outcome of his reading 
was the law of gravitation. 

Kepler’s exclamation rings with confidence. He knew 
his power and his value as an instrument in contributing to 
the intellectual destiny of humanity. What manner of man 
was this Kepler ? Far removed, indeed, from the type which 
could ever achieve economic success. Springing from the 
“lower ” orders of society, for many years he earned a pre- 
carious living by selling almanacs adorned with horoscopes, 
Later, and until his death, he was dependent solely upon the 
inconstant patronage of aristocratic illiterates, alternately 
privileged and neglected, a barely tolerated parasite, himself 
irritable, suspicious and impotent in all things, save to change 
by his sheer intellectual power the entire attitude of man to 
Nature and thus usher in that unique mastery over our 
material environment which constitutes the basis of economic 
prosperity in our age. 

The great religious leader resigns the world to serve the 
spirit of God. The great scientific investigator devotes him- 
self to the attainment of knowledge, which may after all be 
the same thing. The great artist resigns all things that he 
may achieve artistic self-expression which, again, may be 
another way of viewing the same thing. Faraday was dubbed 
a “humbug” by Lord Melbourne, but his lordship’s suc- 
cessors would find it difficult to rule a far-flung Empire with- 
out the aid of the electrical devices which Faraday’s genius 
made possible. It will be admitted that “ greatness ” and 
even power to recreate the economic structure of the world 
does not necessarily imply, in fact is frequently incompatible 
with, ability to achieve personal economic success. 

Society is ordered upon an economic basis. It is econo- 
mically stratified and it is dying out at the top. Economic 
ability is being bred out of our race, the acquisitive instinct 
is being eliminated, society, as at present constituted, is 
selectively breeding to destroy itself. But that does not 
mean that human greatness is destined to disappear from the 
earth, or that an order of society may not be discovered in 
which other talents may be fitted to succeed and to survive. 
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For humanity alone, among animals, spiritual values have 
areality transcending material values. If, therefore, we were 
iven power over the human race, and, setting aside all out- 
raged sensibilities, instincts and conventions, were to institute 
a human stud-farm, we would desire to breed for spiritual 
rather than physical “‘ points.” That being so, what “ points” 
would we breed for? For the most intense instinct of ac- 
quisition which would lead to incomparable “ success ”’ as we 
| estimate success in our day? For military genius? For 
religious sense ? How shall we ascertain the degree of posses- 
sion of these talents and potentialities in our subjects ? May 
not some of them prove to be mutually incompatible? If, 
indeed, Charles Kingsley’s hypothesis could be verified, that 
the soul secretes the body as a snail secretes its shell, the task 
of the human stud-master would be comparatively simple. 
He would merely breed for physical beauty, but I fear that 
in that event economic superiority would have to be sacri- 
fied no less rigorously than it is being sacrificed at present. 
It is difficult to see how this process can be stopped. The 
“sterilisation of the unfit,” which is advocated on many 
sides as a nostrum for this ill, must either be confined to the 
sterilisation of the conspicuously feebleminded or else become 
an appallingly dangerous weapon in the hands of a profession 
which is possessed of notoriously little social or historical 
perspective, and still less spirit of toleration for whatever 
they do not understand. If the operation is confined to the 
definitely feebleminded it will accomplish much that is 


| useful and human, but it will not reduce the disproportionate 


numbers of the economically unfit, for this unfitness, as we 
have seen, does not necessarily or even usually arise from a 
general capacity of the intellect. 

There are many who believe that the present dispropor- 
tionate fertility of the less successful orders of society is a 
temporary phenomenon and attributable to the fact that 
knowledge of the methods and acquirement of the means of 
achieving contraception are at present more accessible to the 
wealthy or middle classes than the poor. Those who believe 
this would logically advocate widespread dissemination of 
information and greater accessibility of means for securing 
contraception in order to restore the balance of reproductive 
tates, While, again, this measure would achieve many desir- 
able and humane ends, leading to a very desirable diminution 
of the population of an over-populated country, removing 
from men and women the degradation of undesired parent- 
hood, ennobling parenthood itself by making it a voluntary 
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act, and refining the attitude of men to women and of women 
to men into one of co-partnership in place of the previoug| 

conventional and degrading relation of infliction and submis. 
sion, yet it would not arrest to any important degree the 
breeding out of economic instinct. On the contrary, it would 
hasten it by anticipating the ultimate extinction of the 
acquisitive strains which still survive among the unsuccessfy| 
strata. I think it more than probable that a large proportion 
of the so-called lower orders, hearty people with healthy 
bodies and instincts, deep affections and little sense of self. 
interest, would continue to rear families of three, four or half 
a dozen by deliberate choice, yes, and do well by them, too, 
where the middle-class family in like financial circumstances, 
dominated by economic obsessions, would falter upon the 
brink of parenthood and shudder at the prospect of rear 
ing one. 

Our society, temporarily governed by economic standards, 
is therefore engaged in eliminating those of its types which 
are the “ fittest ” to succeed economically, but, as events 
have shown, is not eliminating the fittest to survive, while 
it is encouraging the multiplication of those types which 
are thus “unfit” to succeed. For the very reason that 
they are “ unfit,’’ it does not seem probable that they will 
avail themselves of any opportunity which society may 
offer them to redress the balance of reproduction in favour 
of those who are economically efficient. 

Human society is, however, composed of many physical 
and possibly even more numerous psychological types, of 
which the type with highly-developed acquisitive and posses- 
sive instincts is only one and not necessarily the most excel- 
lent. We have seen that the fitness of any organism is to be 
estimated only in relation to the environment which it 
inhabits. Before, therefore, we rail against God or man 
because of the imminent destruction of the existing order of 
society which these facts portend, we would do well to 
enquire whether the environment for which successful per- 
sons are at present most fitted in their own generation is 
humanly the most desirable to perpetuate. After all, the 
** success ”’ is very transitory and, judged by biological stan- 
dards, is but a disguise for failure, for the economically 
successful individual is actually less fitted to propagate his 
type in the environment which he creates than the economl- 
cally unsuccessful individual. If we have, within a compara- 
tively recent period of the age-long history of man, created 
an environment which is calculated to eliminate auto- 
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matically our capacity for maintaining it, shall we blame fate, 
or God, or human _ nature, or is it not possible that it is 
the environment that is at fault ? 

Society has not always been ordered upon an economic 
basis. Certainly it must be organised upon some basis which 
makes a strong appeal to fundamental instinct, but that need 
not necessarily be the instinct for possession. There have 
been great and enduring societies founded upon a religious 
basis, in which the economic stratification of society, always 
present, of course, because economic laws participate with 
others in fashioning our destinies, was nevertheless inter- 
scted by a stratification of quite other origin. Many 
societies have been organised, like Feudal Europe or Japan, 
upon an almost purely military basis, the desire for power, 
even more than the desire for possession, being the pre- 
dominant and successful craving. In such societies the 
economic stratification was repeatedly and rudely rent by 
iruptions of groups of individuals of superior will, courage, 
and ruthlessness, who appropriated, by virtue of these 
qualities, a position in the economic scale which bore little 
relation to their economic aptitudes or values. The rise of an 
economically ordered society, therefore, led on to the rapid 
downfall of Feudal Aristocracy, descended from stocks little 
qualified to succeed in this new species of contest. In just 
the same way we may find the aristocracy, the plutocracy, 
crumbling before the onset of an order originating from the 
residuum of society after the selective elimination of its 
economically efficient strains. It will be noted that the mili- 
tary and religious orders tended to breed themselves out of 
existence precisely as the economic order is now doing, the 
military by subjecting all their bravest, most ferocious and 
physically fittest to periodic slaughter ; the religious by dis- 
crediting the fundamental instinct of sex and commending 
celibacy as the highest expression of its spiritual ideals. 

Because, therefore, the lower strata of this, our little 
day, are not fitted to succeed in an economically stratified 
society, it does not follow that they do not embody numerous 
and vigorous stocks which are exceptionally fitted to an 
environment which is differently ordered. For every altera- 
tion of the social and psychological environment we must, in 
fact, find a fit type, because any alteration of our human 
environment can only spring from some human craving and 
instinct. It seems certain that no enduring social environ- 
ment can ever be found until one is discovered which auto- 
matically encourages the multiplication of its socially suc- 
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cessful members, unless, indeed, biological science ultimate) 
masters life to the extent of rendering survival independen} 
of reproduction. 

But when the new environment arrives, and, with it, the 
corresponding alteration of the point of view from which 
social success is estimated, what opinion, I wonder, yjl 
posterity form of the intellectual heritage which we will hang 
down to them ? 

The ideals of the counting-house and the market-place 
rule and select in every department of human effort. The 
more expensive forms of art, architecture, sculpture, drama, 
and painting must meet the taste and win the comprehen. 
sion of the successful financier. True he can be im 
upon, and persuaded by sufficiently shrewd individuals that, 
by reason of his exceptional discernment, he can detect genius 
where others perceive only eccentricity, but this nourishes 
not art, but humbug. The publisher determines what music, 
literature and poetry shall reach the public, and he is guided 
by his more or less accurate estimate of what will pay. Itis 
tg be noted that the popular (and therefore paying) forms of 
literature and the drama embodied in the moving picture do 
not conspicuously display the motives by which the publisher 
or producer is himself controlled. These do not rule the 
multitude who pay for these cheaper forms of art, but, on 
the contrary, they display motives which, on the whole, are 
incompatible with the most exacting forms of self-interest, 
It appears probable that the moving-picture producer pro 
jects his dramas with his tongue in his cheek, knowing very 
well that if he were personally ruled by the motives exalted 
upon the screen he would be ruined, for in general the 
‘serious’? moving picture is sentimental and, therefore, 
sound to the extent that it appeals, however awkwardly, to 
fundamental instincts of humanity. 

In politics the rule of finance is obvious and notorious, 
and so far have we become accustomed to this that it appears 
to many a positive virtue of our age. It is not necessary to 
labour this point; it will be sufficient to point out that 

whereas we perceive the moral forces of the world engaged in 
endeavouring by treaty and enactment to avoid future wars, 
the majority of us openly or privately suspect that so long as 
international finance considers peace to be more profitable 
than war, these treaties will continue to be effective. 

The trail of commercialism sullies our Religion, Educa- 
tion, Marriage, the administration of Justice—every depart- 
ment, in fact, of human life in our day. Sometimes the 
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influence of Commercialism is blatant, frequently it is so 
subtle that only searching analysis of the moral values which 
are actually involved at the basis of our long-accustomed 
practices reveals at length the sordid bargain which they 
conceal. Let those who consider this an over-statement of 
the facts consult contemporary literature in which Christ has 
been likened to a salesman, reflect upon the deeper implica- 
tions of the fact that monetary damages may be claimed for 
breach of promise of marriage, and compare the sentences 
inflicted by our courts for petty thefts and frauds with those 
imposed upon sexual perverts. 

The efforts and achievements of pure intellect have, until 
quite recent times, been severely ignored by the vast majority 
of economically minded, that is, “ practical” people. As 
science grew in complexity, and its grasp of material pheno- 
mena grew greater, it needed more and more elaborate and 
expensive equipment to enable it to pursue its path and it 
became unhappily dependent for its continued existence upon 


isthe patronage of wealth. The simple hand-lens of some 


generations past has revealed all it can, and what is needed 
now is the modern high-powered microscope of great cost- 
liness. The Leyden jar of home manufacture is replaced 
by expensive high-tension electrical equipment. The few 
chemicals laboriously made by the chemist himself are now 
replaced by shelves full of an alarming array and variety of 


,|chemicals of high purity, manufactured in specialised fac- 


tories solely for the use of chemical investigators. All this 


ry | implies and necessitates the enlistment of the co-operation 


of wealth, a co-operation recently extended almost feverishly, 
with a lively sense of favours to be derived, but little sense of 
the deeper meaning of this strange and significant develop- 
ment of thought. 

Science should pray indeed in these days most fervently 
to be delivered from its friends, or, rather, that its friends— 
for it must have friends or cease—be converted to entertain 
a wider perspective of the aims they are helping to promote. 

_ Yet, indeed, the limitation of vision is not all on one 
side; the scientific worker himself, since in our time he has 
been cajoled into science by bribes of salary and position, is 
pitiably limited in his outlook. I believe that in our day 
scientific work is being done in every country which is as pure 
in motive and accurate in detail as any that has ever been 
accomplished, but the greatest creative contributions are, as 
formerly, being furnished by a mere handful, and the rank and 
file do not actually appear to know why they are investi- 
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gators. If, indeed, the purpose of investigation were gole| 
to discover little tricks whereby other people may make q 
lot of money, personally, I will state frankly, I would prefer 
to make the money myself and let others discover the tricks, 

To the vast majority of humanity, to whom the “ achieve. 
ments ”’ of science are now beginning to appeal, the purpose 
of this vast expenditure of intellectual effort is to find ney 
methods of transport, new means of communication, ney 
sources of power and new toys to alleviate boredom. To me, 
and to other scientific men, proportionately few perhaps but 
collectively numerous even in our day, all of these things are 
superfluities, welcome enough, for we need not despise any 
means of alleviating our ills and enlarging our dominion over 
Nature and our command of wealth and leisure, but unessen- 
tial by-products, after all, in comparison with the funda- 
mental aim and purpose, tacit or avowed, of this new great 
discipline of thought. ; 

For my own part I always conceive myself as one whois 
crawling painfully up a steep and winding pathway of infinite 
extent, along which I can hope, at the best, to progress in my 
lifetime but an infinitesimal fraction of the distance that lies 
before us. But it is my unshakable belief that at the end of 
that path lies a vast unity, transcending and embracing all 
things, something of which all things as we know them, 
consciousness, will, desire, feeling, thought itself as well as 
the world of space and time, are but partial and fragmentary 
expressions. It is something which, I suppose, is very similar 
to that which religion calls God. 

This unity, when at last it is attained, will necessitate the 
absorption of the infinite into the mind of men, but by that 
time our own comprehension will, in the same degree, have 
so enlarged that it will be impossible to distinguish the 
without from that within. The mind of man, expanding to 
embrace the infinite, must become identified with the infinite 
itself. 

It is the seeking for this, and this only, which confers 
dignity upon science and justifies the effort which is expended 
upon it. More than that, it justifies human existence as 4 
whole, and lends to it an objective worthy of our unique 
endowment of conscious intelligence. In this search no detail 
is insignificant, no information, however specialised, but will 

some day fit into and form an integral fragment of the 
ultimate totality of understanding. 

Out of this search have already sprung conceptions which 
have immeasurably enlarged and ennobled our vision of the 
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universe. If the little geocentric universe of the Hebrew 
rophet compelled his awe, what should be our response to 
the universe of our present comprehension? Yet science 
js in its babyhood, conscious history has barely begun, 
civilisation is a thing of yesterday in comparison with the 
duration of man’s life upon earth. Words cannot express, 
nor the mind as yet conceive, the wonder of the revelation of 
the physical universe that lies before us. But in the universe 
of mind, which itself comprehends all these things and vastly 
more, we are barely yet begun; we are, relatively, no further 
in our knowledge than the astronomers of Alexandria. 

This, then, is the precious department of human effort 
which we must protect, if possible, from the blighting 
influence of commercialism, until the economic order of 
society has run its day and joined its predecessors among the 
discarded social instruments of the past. Science, applied to 
economic ends, is good and admirable in so far as it makes 
life easier and richer in possibilities for us all, but the goal 
must never be lost sight of in the pursuit of the means. 
The perversion of scientific effort to exclusively economic ends 
would constitute the last and worst crime of commercialism. 
Unhappily there is no little danger that this may, for a space, 
occur. The danger will pass only with the modification of 
our point of view towards the ultimate purposes of life. 

We need a great revival of disinterested ideals to hearten 
humanity to efforts which commercialism never can call 
forth. Here is one at our hand, suitable to our time, inviting 
adherence of us all, modern and yet eternal. By its aid, and 
with the sure knowledge and clear vision which its pursuit 
will furnish, we can gradually re-evaluate our moral codes 
until they correspond more closely to the eternal verities of 
Nature. We would substitute a pure and impersonal aspira- 
tion for which men will joyfully sacrifice themselves and 
which must, from its very nature, endure until the end, for 
the debasing and disheartening pursuit of the sordid economic 


ideal of prosperity. 
T. BRAILSFORD ROBERTSON. 


ADELAIDE, SouTH AUSTRALIA. 








DARWINISM AND WHAT IT IMPLIES, 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 


As one of the ignorant, I was seeking a simple book on 
Darwinism when my eye fell on Sir Arthur Keith’s Dar. 
winism and what it implies, published in the Forum Series, 
and therefore intended for the learner. I had a feeling of 
expectant pleasure, for I thought from the title of the book it 
would free us from the oppression of the terrible implications 
which are contained in the Darwinian theory. I do not write 
as a disbeliever in the theory altogether, but as one who feels 
that the tragic seriousness of the implications seem for some 
inexplicable reason to be hidden from extremely able men. 
Darwinism, as I, and I think as many other “ outsiders” 
understand it, is exactly expressed by Professor Haeckel in 
his book on the evolution of man. 


“* The essence of the Darwinian theory,”’ he explains, 
‘* is the simple principle that the struggle for life modifies 
living things in the natural condition and produces new 
species through the same agencies which man employs 
in artificially forming new varieties of animals and 
plants.” 


The very essence of the theory is the struggle for exist- 
ence, and that struggle for existence involves the destruction 
of those types which are less fitted to survive. This struggle, 
so far from being confined to altogether dissimilar types, is 
most noticeable in species (as Darwin says in The Origin), 


““which from having nearly the same structure and 
habits generally come into the severest competition with 
each other, consequently each party or species during 
the progress of its formation will generally press hardest 
on its nearest kindred and tend to exterminate them.” 


Does this observed phenomenon apply to man? If not, 
should not the reason be stated in a book intended for the 
666 
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general public? For this theory seems to imply to the 
ordinary man an inexpressibly painful conclusion, that we 
must in some way or another destroy ruthlessly the lower 
types if we would improve the condition of humanity and 
romote the survival of the better types. Is it not that 
which we do in the farmyard and in the garden? There is 
no farmer or gardener who would have the very slightest 
doubt that the only way in which he could produce prize- 
yinning animals or flowers was by being ruthless in destroy- 
ing or rendering sterile the types which did not come up to 
his ideal of excellence. And the whole of the Origin of 
Species supports him. He would say, “ Unless I destroy 
the lower types they will inevitably interbreed with the 
higher types and my strain would become contaminated, 
possibly destroyed.”” If he cannot quite destroy the lower 
types he surrounds his prize flowers with gauze to prevent 
cross fertilisation, and takes similar precautions with his 
animals. 

I apologise to my readers for reminding them of these 
truths. I am no teacher of the obvious, but one who feels 
there is a black cloud hanging over the civilised worid. I 
am trying to explain my disappointment. When I bought 
Sir Arthur Keith’s book I felt that at last we should have 
some relief from the dreaded but logical results of the theory. 

For a moment I had hope. The first two pages seemed 
to recognise the fact that Darwin’s theory must be accepted 
without alteration. My hopes were therefore raised high 
that the subsequent pages would deal with this, and would 
show the reason why it was not our duty to destroy the 
inferior races or the inferior members of our own race, or 
would show how and why the Marwinian theory was not 
applicable to the human species. But Sir Arthur Keith 
gives the impression that he believes in a Darwinian theory 
with the struggle for existence omitted. Verily the play of 
Hamlet without a Hamlet. For there is hardly a word in 
his book with reference to this difficulty, a difficulty obviously 
felt more by those who acknowledge the truth of much of 
the Darwinian theory than by those who deny its truth 
altogether. 

At present we are doing our best to preserve all races 
and all types of humanity; all our activity is spent in 
stamping out diseases which would, if left to themselves, 
exterminate all races who were not capable of education. 
We have stood in the way of the destruction of the negro 
by sleeping sickness, of the destruction of the Indian by 
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cholera and plague. We have educated the Chinese so tha 
they understand our system of medicine and do, to a certain 
extent, keep back the onset of disease. In our own count 
we do our best to remove the slums, we try to compel people 
who do not understand the benefit of vaccination to be 
vaccinated. Through all our activity our policy is not to 
destroy the unfittest, but to preserve them, a policy which 
from the Christian point of view is undoubtedly our du 
and true wisdom. But how can it be said to be correct from 
the Darwinian point of view? Should not the Darwinian 
say, “ Man, like every other animal, is constantly varying; 
higher types are being evolved. If natural selection be 
allowed to work, it will create a perfect civilisation by 
preserving the best race and allowing inferior races to die 
out.” 

My second difficulty is similar to the first. Darwinism 
seems to require a political system fundamentally different 
from the one under which we are at present living ; one which 
will promote classes with specialised functions. In the 
Natural History Museum the public are shown the beaks of 
many birds, every one differing one from the other and each 
perfect, each suitable for procuring the food which is neces- 
sary to the creature’s well-being. We are told that the 
selection of the fittest has largely been accomplished by this 
specialisation of function. The woodpecker’s long beak 
enables it to find the grub in marshy ground, while the finch’s 
is formed to break up hard seeds, the hawk’s to tear to bits 
the animal it has captured, and so on. When we leave the 
museum and turn to mankind, we see a similar specialisation 
of function. Among races some can bear the cold of the 
north, some tolerate a tropical sun, some are naturally 
dominant, warlike, capable of subduing other races ; others 
are gentle, submissive, capable of existing when defended 
by a stronger race, but incapable of preserving their liberty 
when left alone. 

Again, we are told that these specialised functions very 
often make various animals interdependent. The carnivora 
are dependent on other animals for their food, and the whole 
propagation of the vegetable kingdom depends to a very 
large extent on its making use of the power of movement, 
which is the specialised function of the insect and the bird. 
So the berry bribes the bird who carries the seed to a great 
distance ; and the honey the bee. This specialisation of 
function, making all things interdependent one upon another, 
is observed not merely in the different species, but sometimes 
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exists in the same species. The queen bee lays the eggs, the 
workers collect the honey. With ants some are soldiers, 





some are workers; with termites the specialisation of 
fmetion becomes even more complicated. And Darwin 

Jains that the power that has made so many things inter- 
dependent and suitable for their work is the selection of the 
ttest; the whole race is preserved by evolving an inter- 
pendence of the various types one on the other. Thus 

jalisation of function and interdependence are two 
methods by which perfection can be reached. 

Now all this must closely affect our social organisation, 
for as in an empire we see certain races are naturally adapted 
to certain work, so also in each nation certain individuals 
have markedly specialised characteristics. In some civilisa- 
tions these adaptations form castes or classes. These castes 
tend to preserve and to develop those special qualities by 
uste-marriage. And so we are told in ancient empires 
ertain people always remained enslaved. Certain races, on 
the other hand, became dominant and governed others, and 
as we look more closely we see that this specialisation of 
function also applies to classes in a nation. Some castes, 
lke the beaks of birds, may be specialised by selection for 
certain definite work. We can easily understand how there 
may not only be a brave warrior caste or a wise statesmen 
caste, but an artisan caste essentially skilful and a labourer 
caste all thews and sinews; all useful because of their 
specialised qualities. 

Now all this is easy to understand if we accept the 
Darwinian theory, but it leads our thoughts in an absolutely 
contrary direction to the whole line of social development, 
encouraged at the present time not only by Christians, but 
also by scientific men. I have never heard anyone advocate 
the caste system, yet it seems necessary if we accept Dar- 
winism to be one of the things that we should regard as most 
consonant with national advance. I can conceive someone 
wging that the caste system could not be the perfect system 
because it would not allow the elimination of those who by 
inheritance show the qualities which are opposed to the 
specialised functions of the caste—e.g., if you wish to breed 
black, grey and white rabbits it is not sufficient to put the 
black, white and grey in separate pens. Some of the black 
and white may have grey progeny, which must be eliminated 
if perfect whiteness and blackness is to be attained. So the 
child of the bravest warrior might prove an artistic man but 
a coward, the statesman’s son might prove a Hercules but a 
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fool. It would be therefore necessary not so much to recom Mheory: edi 
mend the caste system as the class system, by which all thoAumerous 
who were below the class standard would be eliminated sffhe thoroU 
unfit, so that by the selection of the fittest the most complespiucated © 
adaptation of function would be secured. Thus the class gpyen the 

musicians would become more perfectly musical, the clagtheory is ' 
of warriors brave beyond belief, the class of statesgmembe scienti 
incomparably wise, and so on, a system of social organisatiggmen to Te 
which did substantially exist in feudal times, especially jghad a syst 
England. For in this country there was no caste, ag jgyhen they 
Germany and France, marked by a suffix von and de, buffer any S 
a feudal class which sterilised its cowards by making thegpystem 
priests. ay of te 
Now all this seems so opposed to modern thought thand if the 
it cannot seriously be believed that anybody would defenjgye can he 
it, and yet it is the logical result of the Darwinian theoy§ I hav: 
The equality of men is a Christian ideal, but one which shoul! with 
prove subversive to all evolutionary development. We aygirthur I 
told, for instance, that the Russian Government introduce the B 
some splendid bulls into Siberia, the idea being that thegpilexandr 
bulls should improve the natural race of the Siberian catt\fthan our 
and make them bigger milk producers. The experiments parab 
proved a failure, because the Siberian peasant would belieygpAtkansas 
in the equality of cattle. He would not kill or restrain thgOur Lorc 
native bulls, and therefore in a very short time the cattlja symbo 
had reverted back to primitive types. And in the same wayplavid is 
the theory of equality of men should gradually reduce meithe Bib! 
to the more primitive but less perfect types. Every fanciefiact mus 
knows that this is so. If, for stance, the grey, white-anijamong | 
black rabbits are left in one pen there would in a short timepshould | 
be only grey rabbits with a very occasional white and blackfthe Ale: 
And to this degradation education should prove no cure iipdeductic 
the Darwinian theory is true. Who, for instance, woulij0ur diff 
suppose that by more careful training of the Dartmoofside. A 
ponies they could ever successfully run a race against spdisease 
thoroughbred. Would anyone believe that by feeding thegeiminat 
pony on the best oats and training it carefully and scientifig ur own 
cally it would beat an untrained thoroughbred. and the 

I am trying to express the difficulties we feel with reganij Sught 

to the Darwinian theory. These difficulties are made nont}seiety 
the less by the fact that they seem not felt by the scientifidf that w« 
world. Except for pointing out how the Darwinian theory Should 
affects Bible criticism, Sir Arthur Keith ignores its implic#} shall h 
tions. He is clearly anxious, as we Christians are, to promote rulers, 
systems of education, while, according to the Darwinian} No 
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© recompicory, education is not of such vital importance as the 
hogdmumerous families of those stocks which should be increased. 
nated affhe thoroughbred intellect, as the thoroughbred horse, must, 
omplesducated or uneducated, always prove more effective than 
Class ofven the well-trained inferior intellect if the Darwinian 
he clagitheory is true. Again, if this theory is really accepted by 
atesmemhe scientific world every effort should be made to teac 
Nisatiggmen to recognise the difference of class. Our forefathers 
*ially iggad a system by which men of noble blood wore a gold tuft 
2, ag igyhen they went to Christ Church, Oxford. I do not remem- 
de, buifer any scientific professor advocating a return to such a 
ig thenpystem in the University. Yet that tuft would be a sure 
ay of teaching men the importance of the class system, 
ht thaifand if the Darwinian theory is true it is by the class system 
defenigve can hope that the nation should rise to higher levels. 
theory§ I have tried to state the two great difficulties that we 
shouljffeel with regard to the Darwinian system. It is not, as Sir 
We anfirthur Keith suggests, that we feel that it is subversive 
Odueefto the Bible. That difficulty is met by accepting the 
t thegfAlexandrian system of interpretation, one as old or older 
 catthgthan our Lord Himself, namely, treating much of the Bible 
rimenigs parable. All commentators, even those who come from 
beliewArkansas, U.S.A., believe that the mountain from which 
ain thgOur Lord saw the kingdoms of the world and their glory was 
cattk§a symbolic figure. Even the most modern German allows 
1e waygDavid is a historic character, but the exact point at which 
e meigthe Bible ceases to teach by parable and records historic 
fanciegiact must be of interest and therefore a matter of controversy 
tevanigamong Christians, but outside their body the question 
t timffshould have but little interest. Personally I have found 
blackfthe Alexandrian school helpful, and, as St Paul uses its 
ure iifdeductions, again I suggest it cannot be termed modern. 
woulifOur difficulty lies on the scientific, not on the theological, 
tmoogside, Are we right or wrong in encouraging that war against 
inst apdisease which would, without any activity on our part, 
g thefeliminate the foolish nations and the foolish individuals in 
entififourown nation? Are we right in arguing that men are equal, 
and therefore in supporting the democratic ideals of society ? 
egarifQught we not to revert to the aristocratic conception of 
nontpsociety where class, if not caste, is regarded as sacred, so 
ntifieg that we should develop and specialise the functions of man? 
heoryp Should it not be by evolutionary methods alone that we 
plica-f shall hope to produce great statesmen, great artists, great 
mote} tulers, great craftsmen. 
init} ~Now I have tried to state our difficulty. May I state 
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DAR 


one solution that renders the Darwinian theory consisten 
with Christian ethics. I have always myself seen a way of 
escape from the terrible dilemma in which the Origin 9 
Species seems to place our modern world. I can accept the 
Darwinian theory without requiring any variation of th 
normal policies which we regard as right and Christian, the 
defence of the weak, the preservation of all men against 
disease, and equal opportunity for all men. I can defend 
this and many other similar doctrines of our Christian: world 
if I am allowed to regard the Darwinian theory as true, but 
not the whole truth; if evolution as we see it now can be 
regarded as a thing half done, a development not yet finished, 
whereby man has attained and is attaining to a higher level, 
Evolution has been accomplished by the gradual develop. 
ment of the senses; the sight, the hearing, the smell, each in 
their turn has been the means of the defence of living 
creatures in the world and so promoted survival. Cannot 
we believe in an inner sense that is gradually developing, a 
spiritual sense, analogous but wholly different to the physical 
senses, one which therefore cannot be expressed in terms 
of the physical senses, any more than we can express sight 
in terms of sound? This sense is only rudimentary in some 
people. They are aware of a feeling of loathing when a very 
degrading action is placed before them, and of admiration 
when they contemplate a noble deed, a beautiful thought or 
object. In certain individuals this sense is more developed, 
and then it is called by Christians Faith. It is sometimes 
developed to a very high degree. People who have this 
sense In intensity are called mystics. But whether it be 
merely the rudimentary sense that makes us sure that a 
mean action is a mean action or the full development ofa 
mystic sense which sees many things which cannot be 
expressed in terms of the physical senses, it is essentially a 
sense. Why will the evolutionist insist on postulating that 
no new sense can be developed? The ear, the nose give us 
no indication of the action of rays of light. I will ask an 
evolutionist to imagine, if it were possible, a conversation 
between a worm who had developed the rudimentary eye 
and one who did not at present possess that advantage. 
The possessor of the rudimentary eye would try and explain 
to the other what he saw. The other would turn it down as 
an absurdity. He would say, ‘“‘ What you mean is that you 
heard a noise, and as we did not hear it we know that it is 
merely fancy.” 

If the possessor of the rudimentary eye tried to argue the 
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int, words would fail him to describe in terms of sound 
the colours he saw. But, of course, evolution would prove 
{| that he was right. He would see danger and could avoid it, 
ghile the blind one would be destroyed by it, and so, accord- 
ing to the law of evolution, his race would be increased and 
guarded through the possession of this eye. 

Is not this what is happening now? We are conscious 
of a rudimentary sense which use improves. We call it a 
gnse of right. It is highly developed in the Christian 
(hurch. This faith enables the Christian to see a wholly 
different world policy to that which unbelieving nations see. 
Guided by faith, the Christian races have grown in power 
and (until they were tainted with Malthusianism) in numbers. 
Roman civilisation disappeared, the Mohammedan civilisa- 
tion fails, Confucian civilisation loses power, but the Christian 
tivilisation succeeds because the Christian sees the truth, 
not through reason, but through another sense. He sees 
the truth that mercy, love, gentleness, humanity are factors 
in making the nation great. From an evolutionary stand- 
point they are not so. Reason teaches us to destroy our 
‘Henemies. Darwinism tells us to allow the struggle for life 
to take its course. But the Christian, relying on faith, 
despises reason, preaches forgiveness and mercy. When 
faith is opposed to reason he follows faith. Guided by this 
faith men have turned their backs on the older conception 
of social life, conceptions which, indeed, would be justified 
by the Darwinian theory. The Church despised class, and 
made a cobbler’s son a pope and revered a tinker without 
education as one of the finest authors in the world. Mercy 
and gentleness have leavened the natural instincts of nations 
torule by fear. There have not been wanting many who 
think that this reliance on that sense of right has been 
unwise. That would not always mean that they thought 
the sense was unreal or that it was wrong to use it, but that 
it was still too imperfect to be wholly reliable. All rudi- 
mentary senses must have been liable to that drawback. 
Do we not know that the half-blind man will have terrible 
falls, worse perhaps than the completely blind man, for he 
will think he sees when he does not. And this explains why 
we admire noble sentiments, and at the same time distrust 
action based upon them; we see so imperfectly that we fall, 
and yet what: we do see we allow is beautiful. 

This sense teaches us to distrust crude and rationalistic 
explanations of the evolution of humanity, and to think that 
there is some other explanation of the development of the 
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world than the survival of the fittest with its correlatiye_} himself s 
the destruction of the weaker and less perfect types. And} to admir 
this sense teaches us that we are not pleading for the degrad,.} her to dé 
tion of mankind when we plead for mercy and love towardsp they are 
all men. doubtedl 
No doubt Darwinian readers will have their explanations is good 
which allow them to be exact Darwinians, and at the same§ theory, ‘ 
time democrats and believers in the preservation of the poof here iS W 
and feeble of all races. I hope they will give these explang§ Darwinis 
tions. For there is a real danger that before us lies a period § complete 
not of democratic revolution—we have passed all that—byf their pro 
of revolution similar to that which exists in Italy, wherebyf really a: 
men of bold and daring thought may throw aside presentf They re) 
conceptions and revert to the realistic thought which yef them by 
associate with Machiavelli. For Machiavelli was a fearley§ a wholly 
witness to what he believed to be the truth. The complica. will be | 
tions of our modern organisation tend to throw power intof The dan 
the hands of the few. The ring, the syndicate, the trust, may be | 
the cartel, are a certain danger, but they will become ver fuges a1 
great dangers indeed if those who have that power really} immoral 
believe that the only way mankind can be improved is by} arisen @ 
exterminating the unfit and by placing the weak under the teeth w 
domination of the strong. The last 
In a very remarkable chapter Taine shows how Roussea§ What 1s 
prepared for the French Revolution. Aristocrats, clergy, believe. 
bishops, all toyed with the contrat sociale; they nevag them m 
realised its implications. Are not writers like Sir Arthwf theories 
Keith preparing the way for a man who is pitiless to dominate} War, Wil 
the world. At the present moment Machiavelli would bef arse m 
universally condemned. Christianity is still the dominant} softness 
power over thought, but if we were all evolutionists might} Darwin 
not a disciple of ‘‘ The Prince ”’ be admired for the thorough} theories 
going way in which he established the domination of his} that Si 
nation and class? Genghis Khan was admired by his com} come tr 
patriots for his cruelty. He seemed to them the ideal off unfit ra 
efficiency. So a future conqueror of mankind would point} served, 
to the eagle and to the tiger and ask whether they were not} mporte 
glorious, and he would add, “ As the tiger tears and feeds on I al 
the gentler animals, as the eagle swoops and kills the foolish believer 
goose or the beautiful swan, so do I. I merely fulfil my that is: 
destiny.” the pee 
Darwinism, unless it can be interpreted, makes implica and th 
tions which would justify a conqueror like Genghis 1 realitie 
enslaving nations so that his race might become rich and 
numerous at the expense of other races. For, as Darwin} Exes 
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himself says in the Origin, it may be difficult, but we ought 
to admire the savage hatred of the queen bee which urges 
her to destroy the young queens, her daughters, as soon as 
they are born, or to perish herself in the conflict, for un- 
doubtedly this is for the good of the community. Humanity 
is good for the community, according to the Darwinian 
theory, when it is only extended to the better types; and 
here is where I feel the danger is very pressing. Our present 
Darwinians are so filled with Christian culture and have so 
completely absorbed the Christian ethic that, in spite of 
their protestations that they are seekers of truth, they never 
really accept the full implications of their own theory. 
They rejoice in it as silencing the preacher who has offended 
them by his obscurantist views. But one questions if, when 
a wholly new policy resting on Darwinism is developed, they 
will be equally happy in the implications of this theory. 
The danger lies in the fact that they cannot see that they 
may be preparing the way for a man who despises all subter- 
fuges and frankly accepts a position deemed at present 
immoral. Political writers will arise—if they have not 
arisen already—who will justify such action. The dragon’s 
teeth which are being sown may bear their horrid crop. 
The last war produced in Russia a Lenin, in Italy a Mussolini. 
What is common to both their minds is that they do not 
believe in sentiments and theories. If an object seems to 
them right, they will brush aside sentiment and tear up 
theories and go straight to that object. If there is another 
war, will not this phenomenon be repeated ? Will there not 
arise men of a similar character, realists, men who despise 
softness and Christianity, and believe in evolution and 
Darwin’s explanation of evolution. They will put their 
theories into practice till those last chapters of that Bible 
that Sir Arthur Keith misunderstands and despises will 
come true. They will say it is cruel kindness to preserve the 
unfit races or the unfit classes. Or, if they are to be pre- 
served, they are to be preserved merely to serve the more 
important classes. 

I am not, as I said at the beginning, wholly an un- 
believer in the Darwinian theory. I regard it as incomplete, 
that is all, not as untrue. And I am haunted by the fear that 
the peace of the academic life, or the quiet of the laboratory 
and the study, have made even able men forget the grim 
realities which quite probably lie before us. 


W. EXON. 
EXETER. 
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To write the life of Dr Estlin Carpenter was a work of extn. of broac 
ordinary difficulty. Outwardly that life was not eventful activity. 
But few, if any, of the great scholars of our time have had gq U™t@t! 
many facets or worked in so many fields. He covered th a 
whole field of religious studies in an unmatched degree. He Aunt " 
was equally at home with the conceptions of primitive India. 
religion, with the religions of India, the prophets of Judas, he soe 
the history of early Christianity, the faiths of our own day; masecm 
he had done first-hand work in each of these fields. He wa *V22°° 
a devoted head of a theological college, well acquainted with doubts, 
all the professors and students, and interested in all of then | “SY 
He was a kind of unofficial bishop of the Unitarian denomins- did eg 
tion, the organiser of a successful scheme of old-age pension af ~ 
for ministers. He had a marvellous faculty for organisation, whic " 
had an extensive correspondence with foreign scholars, and and t S 
arranged a number of religious conferences and congresses, § °° ™Y® 
In addition to all these activities, or perhaps at the root of 
them, was his remarkable personality, methodical, active, a le 
with a strong dash of puritanism and an equally strong of 1 
element of stoicism; these sterner qualities combined with} His bio; 
an immense enthusiasm of humanity and an optimism which 





































nothing could repress. Pr 
But Professor Herford and his colleagues have perhaps me 
been right in not planning a detailed life, for when a man has eff 


published so many books it is by his books that he will be op 
judged and survive. And the 178 pages of this biography of 


could scarcely have been better done. They bring vividly an 
before us the man, not in his strength and his weakness, for or 
weakness is almost entirely absent, but in his noble nature be 
and his many-sided activities. It is a task which no one tir 
author could have accomplished, and it taxes the faculties Th: 


of six. There is a consecutive biographical sketch by 


1 Joseph Estlin Carpenter. A memorial volume, edited by C. H. 
Herford, Oxford, 1929. 
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Professor C. H. Herford, which is a masterpiece of com- 
ression and lucidity; a student’s recollections by Mr 
Weatherall; a paper on denominational and international 
activities, mainly by Mr Copeland Bowie; an account of 
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work on the Old and New Testaments by Professor Peake, 
and one of publications on Indian and Comparative Religion 
by Dr L. R. Farnell. Finally there is a bibliography which 
dearly exhibits the abundance and variety of Dr Carpenter’s 
ublished works. No more efficient group of workers could 
have been found. 

Joseph Estlin Carpenter was brought up in an atmosphere 
of broad religion, scientific discussion and philanthropic 
activity. His grandfather, Lant Carpenter, was a noted 
Unitarian divine; his father, Dr William Carpenter, was 
eminent as a physician and a Professor of Physiology ; his 
Aunt Mary carried on a notable work among the women of 
India. Thus his course was started in the direction in which 
he proceeded all his life, Destined for the Unitarian ministry, 
he seems never to have changed his views. Unlike most 
advanced theologians, he was little troubled with religious 
doubts, thereby no doubt escaping great dissipation of 
energy and any changes of direction. But in his youth he 
did experience something corresponding to the “‘ conversion ” 
of the Methodists. It took the form of a sudden revelation 
which came on him one day, quite unexpectedly, of the presence 
and the love of God. It caused no change of belief, and led to 
no mystic raptures, but its effects were deep and permanent. 


‘“‘ The sense of a direct relation to God ”’ [he wrote in 
a letter] ‘‘ then generated in my soul has become a part 
of my habitual thought and feeling.” 


His biographer writes : 

“* The root of all was the vision of an infinite divine 
Presence, encompassing and penetrating nature and 
man, working everywhere for good, supporting all man’s 
efforts, and accessible to him whenever and wherever he 
opens itself to its sway. This was for him the ‘ Fountain 
of Life,’ and that fountain never ceased to flow freely 
and spontaneously, from the hour of that visionary 
experience in his early manhood to the day he died, 
because his whole life, thought and action were a con- 
tinual response to it.” 

That sense was in him constantly fostered and sustained 
by a very notable love and sympathy for the beauties of 
nature, especially for mountain scenery. The poetry of 
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Wordsworth made to him a special appeal, as it did to J,s 
Mill and other giants of the Victorian age. It is very ¢ : 
teristic of the man that a breath from the highlands 
inspiration did not alter his beliefs and feelings, or make him 
change his course of life, but set him forth on the way in 
which he was already journeying with fresh conviction ang 
power. The feeling of veneration for nature, and the God of 
nature, extended to the historical memorials which in th 
course of history man has set up to express that feeling 
Nothing pleased Carpenter better than to take a party of the 
students by whom he was constantly surrounded to some 
site consecrated by the presence of a great cathedral or abbey, 
Its details he would master with characteristic thoroughness, 
He was proud of the chapel of Manchester College, with its 
Gothic elevation and Burne-Jones’ windows; and lhe 
delighted in Continental journeys to church and _ pictur 
gallery. A great walker and rider, and an untiring oarsman, 
he never allowed intellectual and spiritual energies to stunt 
his physical powers. Unfortunately, he never took to golf as 
a recreation. 

At that time Oxford and Cambridge were outside the 
purview of Nonconformists. Carpenter took an excellent 
degree in London University, and studied for a time in Ger. 
many. Until 1875, to his thirty-second year, he worked as 
an active pastor of Unitarian churches, first at Clifton and 
then at Leeds. A curious but complete failure in his voice 
obliged him to give up this career. It was characteristic of 
him that after several years he completely cured this weak- 
ness, not by resorting to physicians, but by studying for 
himself the physiology of voice production. One cannot but 
regard this failure of the voice as fortunate. In his ministry 
he was very successful; religious fervour and social talent 
worked together ; and he was soon a noted leader. He would 
never have given up the career but by necessity. When he 
did so, there at once opened before him a wider prospect. 
Manchester New College, in London, under the headship of 
Dr Martineau, trained men for the ministry. It had no 
doctrinal tests ; but practically few save Unitarians went to 
it. Carpenter was appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Comparative Religion, and Hebrew, a sufficiently 
wide field, which few could have satisfactorily occupied. 
Two of his special friends tempted him even beyond those 
bounteous limits, Philip Wicksteed interesting him in Dante 
and even Thomas Aquinas, and Rhys Davids working with 
him on the Pali literature of India. The friends lived together 
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(for Carpenter was still unmarried), and devoted their 
energies to the publication of Pali texts and the study of 
Buddhist religion. Henceforward the career of Carpenter 
lay clear before him ; it was like the path of the just shining 
more and more to the perfect day. Year by year his powers 
and his opportunities expanded and his publications grew 
more frequent and more important. The even tenor of his 
home life, after his marriage in 1878, mainly due to the un- 
selfish devotion of Mrs Carpenter, left him free to devote 
his never-failing energy to work of teaching and publishing, 
and that active energising in social ethical and religious 
societies which was nearer to his heart than any literary 
work. A pupil writes, ‘“‘ The cure of souls meant more to 
him than the achievements of the scholar.” 

While working in London, Carpenter kept a house in 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue which became a focus of hospitality and 
missions of all kinds, and another house in Borrowdale, 
Cumberland, at which he assembled constantly ten or twelve 
guests, mostly past and present pupils, to whom he served as 
guide, not only in the realm of thought, but among the 
mountains of the Lake district. He had seasons of intense 
enjoyment, although there was always present in his mind 
an undercurrent of melancholy, when he considered how the 
great majority of his fellow-countrymen were cut off from 
these natural delights. 

In 1889 the College was moved to Oxford. Dr Drum- 
mond was the principal; but his deafness and his extreme 
modesty caused Carpenter to be from the first its most 
prominent representative. 

The most efficient and influential of Carpenter’s years 
came after Manchester College had been moved to Oxford. 
Martineau was against the removal, dreading the solid 
weight of Oxford conservatism. He did not realise how con- 
ditions were changing. The arrival of Mansfield and Man- 
chester Colleges was heartily welcomed by Dr Jowett and 
the Liberals. The impact of such learned and powerful 
personalities as Fairbairn at Mansfield and Carpenter at 
Manchester could not but have a great effect. There was no 
question of converting Oxford to nonconformity; but 
broader views in religion, in social and political matters, 
received an impulse. I do not think that either Dr Fairbairn 
or Dr Carpenter was ever quite acclimatised to Oxford’s 
intellectual air, or ever felt quite at home in it. Coming in 
middle life into a society so settled and organised, with such 
a wealth of habit and tradition, they felt at first like strangers, 
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and the one would sometimes sigh for the air of Scotland, the 
other for that of northern England. But Oxford treateg 
them well from the beginning, and realised more and more 
with time the value of the new elements. There are so man 
Scottish dons at Oxford that Dr Fairbairn, whose doctrinal 
views were what is commonly called orthodox, made his way 
more easily than Dr Carpenter, who bore the dreaded stigma 
of Unitarianism, and never concealed or was ashamed of the 
appellation. But in the end Oxford gave him the honorary 
degree of D.D. Meantime, partly owing to the new colleges, 
the theological teaching in the University was rapidly 
expanding and becoming more scientific. And Carpenter's 
talent for organisation found scope in a variety of move- 
ments which centred in Oxford. He was keenly interested 
in University Extension and the higher education of women, 

Carpenter’s influence was not much shown in University 
politics. He was not a member of Council or active in Uni- 
versity reform. But he greatly helped the University to take 
part in the internationalising of various branches of the study 
of religion. No international congress has ever been more 
successful than that on the history of religions held at 
Oxford in 1908. I acted as chairman of the local committee, 
but the work of the committee was almost nominal; for 
Carpenter as secretary so completely organised and arranged 
every detail as regards sections, papers to be read, accom- 
modation in Oxford, even recreation, that the committee had 
mostly to approve and confirm his actions. In the same way, 
the Hibbert summer schools of liberal theology, held at 
Oxford in 1909, and some subsequent years, owed their 
remarkable efficiency and success to the arrangements of Dr 
Carpenter, who enlisted foreign professors as lecturers, his 
acquaintance among them being very wide, mapped out the 
courses, attracted students, and saw to the convenience of 
all, both lecturers and lectured. I do not think that, in his 
remarkable modesty, he quite realised to what a degree he 
was the unit and the rest of the committee cyphers. 

The literary output of these Oxford years was enormous. 
It was only possible because up to that time Carpenter had 
published comparatively little, but had gradually accumu- 
lated immense stores of material. His memory was tenacious 
and exact, and his note-books, written in a beautiful hand 
which never shows hurry or carelessness, were almost 
inexhaustible. In the bibliography we find ranged in order 
books and papers on Comparative Religion, the Old and New 
Testaments, the History of Christianity, Biographies of Dr 
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jneau and Miss Carpenter, Denominational Literature, 
Sunday School Lessons, Hymns and Prayers, Theology and 
Sermons. And it would be difficult to find in the whole mass 
an obscure or inelegant sentence. Nzhil tetigit quod non ornavit. 

Perhaps the most striking quality in Dr Carpenter’s 
yoluminous writings is their broad and comparative outlook. 
His knowledge ranged over the whole field of theology, from 
the earliest aspirations of savages to the most recent efforts 
of Christian denominations in Europe, Buddhist sects in 
India, and the newest shoots of Mohammedan piety. And 
this width of knowledge exists as a background to all his 
works. Every influx of new religious experience and fact 
took its place at once in his methodical mind in relation to 
everything of kindred character in the realm of thought and 
the process of history. This comparative spirit gave especi- 
ally valuable results when he was comparing one with the 
other the religious phenomena of the systems with which he 
was most familiar, those of the Jews, the Buddhists and the 
Christians, for he was free from the tendency which is com- 
mon among anthropologists to suppose, when we have dug 
down to the primitive form of any belief or custom, that we 
have explained it. It was ever the higher and not the lower 
in religion which attracted him. His comparisons between 
early Buddhist and early Christian legend, or between the 
workings of the doctrine of salvation by faith in Christian 
and Buddhist theology, could hardly have been so effectively 
made by anyone else. Even the greatest of German theo- 
logians are apt to become specialists, and not to look beyond 
their immediate scope, but Carpenter’s scope reached to the 
bounds of human knowledge. He was always adding to his 
resources, and his familiarity with world-literature, and his 
relations with professors in all countries, caused a constant 
inflow of materials. 

But no view of Carpenter’s career would be more super- 
ficial than one which regarded him merely as a prodigy of 
learning. In his very powerful personality, intellect and 
conduct were entirely at one; he carried all his beliefs, 
reached with infinite pains, into his teaching, his social work, 
his correspondence. Whatever he did, he did with all his 
might, but with intense sympathy for others. An enthu- 
siastic worker in the cause of peace, he felt the crushing 
weight of the Great War as much as anyone ; but even that 
catastrophe did not blunt his active hopefulness. And the 
tange of his activities stretched far beyond Manchester 
College, beyond Oxford, beyond England. 

VoL, XVII.—No. 4. 22* 
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Mr Herford rightly says that in future his name will }y 
especially connected with liberal religious movements in the 
Kast, especially India and Japan. The volume of his corre. 
spondence with such religious leaders as Banerjee in India anq 
Yokoi in Japan was enormous. Nor did he merely suppor 
them ; he fully entered into their minds and felt with them, 
Buddhism in some of its finer developments appealed to hin 
next to Christianity itself. One would think that this corp. 
spondence, which is preserved, is well worthy of publication, 

In the biography Dr Carpenter’s attitude in theology 
comes out clearly. To say that he was a Unitarian helps 
very little; for the Unitarians have changed their position 
in recent years, and there are among them strong diver. 
gences. Some seem to accept nearly all of the Nicene Creed; 
some are keenly critical of it. In England and America 
Unitarianism has been the religion only of the cultivated, 
and the numbers of its adherents has diminished rather than 
increased. Most people regard it as deficient on the side of 
emotion and energy. But it must be remembered that the 
two eminently Unitarian religions, those of the Jews and the 
Mohammedans, have produced many zealots, and zealots of 
an extreme character, utterly reckless of their lives. 


A succinct statement by Mr Weatherall is well worth 
quoting : 


** Dr Carpenter had, of course, a proper respect for 
philosophy. . . . But for himself in the present con- 
dition of knowledge, he thought it was more profitable 
to leave aside the business of speculating on the origin 
and inner nature of things and the technique of epis- 
temology, to attend to the objective field of historical 
investigation, and to find out, through their manifold 
varieties, how the moral and religious consciousness of 
mankind has expressed itself and left its record. For 
history is the embodiment of past experiences.” 


This is essentially a pragmatist view, and one widely accepted 
at present by writers on religion. 

“ Christianity itself was not to be regarded,” writes Mr 
Herford, “‘ in any form, as an exhaustive and absolute expres- 
sion of religion. There was no absolute religion.” 

A quotation from a sermon preached during the war at 
New York seems to give the essence of Carpenter’s personal 
religion. 


“* We are part of a mighty host marching together. 
The gracious help of those who have suffered and been 
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strong supports our steps. Nor is human fellowship the 
last word of our discipleship. God is through all and in 
all, so that life and limb are His. Through all and in all, 
so that He breathes in our breath, speaks in our speech, 
thinks in our thought. What then? Shall we suffer 
and He not know? Are we in pain and [will] He not 
feel? It is the mystery of His nature to be the Eternal 
and the All-pervading, and yet to blend Himself with 
our frail mortal frame, and to abide unchanged while we 
grow and decay.” 


Yet after considering all the works of Dr Carpenter, one 
sill feels that the man was quite as remarkable. One would 
sarcely call him a genius. When there was a question of 
proposing him as a Fellow of the British Academy, he declined 
tostand, saying that his work was so largely not work of 
discovery, but of appreciation and criticism. But as a 
systematiser he was wonderful. Mr Herford compares the 
regular flow of his life to that of ‘“‘ an engine of perfect 
eficiency, immense velocity and corresponding output.” His 
time was mapped out with the utmost minuteness, and his 
labours so carefully directed, that he can scarcely ever have 
lost time or wasted it on inferior authorities. ‘‘ I should be 
surprised to hear,” writes a pupil, “‘ that he ever in his life 
lost a train.” 

Dr Carpenter’s tall and dignified figure, and his extreme, 
almost knightly, courtesy, made him seem to many rather 
unapproachable. But those who were in near touch with him 
soon got over that feeling, and recognised the width and 
warmness of his sympathy. The biographers observe that 
he was deficient in one quality which is very attractive and 
very humanising in the case of great men. His speech was 
never humorous, and he did not fully appreciate humour in 
others. But after all humour is a weapon with two edges, 
and so a dangerous gift in the make-up of those who are 
devoted to religious or social reform. If a reformer turns his 
lamp of humour on himself, and finds in himself something 
comical, the sinews of his activity will be cut. Luther had 
the gift of humour, Calvin had not ; but the latter was more 
effective and influential. The humorist is like a knight in 
chess, moving with irregularity. Dr Carpenter’s mind moved 
in straight lines like the castle in chess. And this essential 
straightness was perhaps his most striking characteristic. 


P. GARDNER. 


Oxrorp. 








DR ALBERT SCHWEITZER AND 
GOETHE’ 


I wIL narrate shortly how I came into touch with Goethe, 
and how he reacted on my life. 

It was in the field of philosophy that I had first to take 
up a position with regard to Goethe. When my revere 
Strassburg teachers, Wilhelm Windelband and Theodor 
Ziegler, had introduced me to the new philosophy, and I was 
glowing with enthusiasm for the great speculative systems, | 
could not but feel it almost incomprehensible that Goethe, 
who had lived through the powerful influence of a Kant, 
Fichte, a Hegel, stood comparatively coldly on one side and 
let this influence pass by, while he remained within the circ 
of a nature-philosophy as he had learnt it from the Stoics and 
Spinoza, coming to believe in it with complete confidence and 
to attempt himself to develop it further. This astonishment 
at his remaining loyal to the apparently insignificant, and 
allowing something so powerful to pass by him, had a great 
effect on me. I can say that it was for me my first and 
longest-lasting incitement to come to an understanding with 
the new philosophy, and to develop my own thought. It thus 
became in the course of years clear to me that there are two 
philosophies which exist side by side. The object of all 
philosophy is to make us, as thinking beings, understand how 
we are to place ourselves in an intelligent and inward rela- 
tion to the universe, and how we are to be active under the 
impulses which come to us from it. 

The first of these philosophies brings man and the 
universe together only by doing violence to nature and the 
world, and putting men into connection with a world which 
has been made to bend itself to their thought. 


1 Address delivered by Dr Schweitzer at the Goethe-haus, Frankfort- 
am-Main, August 28, 1928, on his receiving the Goethe Prize from the 
city of Frankfort. Translated with permission by C. T. Campion, M.A. 
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The other philosophy, the insignificant nature-philosophy, 
leaves the world and nature as they are and compels man to 
find his place in them, and to assert himself in them as a spirit 
triumphant over them and working upon them. 

The first is a work of genius, the other is elemental. The 
first progresses by means of mighty eruptions of thought 
such as appear in the great speculative systems of German 
philosophy and compel our admiration. But it has its day, 
and then disappears. The other, the homely, simple nature- 

hilosophy, remains current. In it there comes into its own 
an elemental philosophising which first sought to realise itself 
in the Stoic doctrine, but then shared the latter’s ruin because 
it could not find its way through to an affirmative view of the 
world and of life. This nature-philosophy has been handed 
down to us incomplete. In Spinoza and in the rationalism of 
the eighteenth century it tried again to think itself through 
to world- and life-affirmation, but when it proved unable to 
do this, force took the place of tentative effort. The great 
speculative philosophy produced its systems of compulsion. 
But at a time when everyone was blinded by the sight of a 
world that was bent to human thought there was one man 
who was not blinded, but held to the elemental, homely 
nature-philosophy, recognising that it had not yet indeed— 
that is, in the eighteenth century in which he lived—succeeded 
in thinking itself through to the end as affirmative, but know- 
ing that it must somehow do so, and labouring on at that 
task in the plain and simple way which is the essence of his 
genius. 

When I came to myself again and, returning to this 
nature-philosophy, recognised that what is demanded of us 
is to think it through to its goal of world- and life-affirmation 
in so simple a way that every thoughtful person in the world 
should have to take part in this thinking and thereby find 
himself at peace with the infinite, while at the same time 
obtaining an effective impulse to creative activity, then I saw 
in Goethe the man who had held out at the abandoned post 
where we were now mounting guard again, and resuming the 
interrupted work. 

Meanwhile I had found contact with him in another way. 
At the end of my student days I re-read, almost by chance, 
the account of his Harzreise in the winter of 1777, and it 
made a wonderful impression on me that this man, whom we 
regarded as an Olympian, set out amid November rain and 
mist to visit a minister’s son who was in great spiritual diffi- 
culties, and give him suitable help. A second time there was 
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revealed to me behind the Olympian the deep but homely 
man. I was learning to love Goethe. And so whenever it 
happened in my own life that I had to take upon me some 
work or other in order to do for some fellow-man the human 
service that he needed, I would say to myself, “ This igs 
Harzreise for you.” 

I came once more on the real Goethe when it struck me 
in connection with his activities that he could not think of 
any intellectual employment without practical work side b 
side with it, and that the two were not held together by their 
character and object being similar, but were quite distinct 
and only united through his personality. It gripped me 
deeply that for this giant among the intellectuals there was 
no work which he held to be beneath his dignity, no practical 
employment of which he ever said that others on account of 
their natural gifts and of their profession could do it better 
than he, and that he was always ready to prove the unity of 
his personality by the union of practical work with intellec. 
tual activity. 

I was already a minister when I first had to arrange my 
daily work, and when I sighed over the fact that through the 
much walking and the manifold duties entailed by my new 
office—which I had persisted in taking upon me to satisfy an 
inward need—I lost time which would have been available 
for intellectual labour, I comforted myself with Goethe, who, 
as we know, with mighty plans of intellectual activity in his 
head, would sit studying accounts and trying to set in order 
the finances of a small principality, examining plans so that 
streets and bridges should be constructed in the most prac: 
tical way, and exerting himself year in, year out, to get 
disused mines at work again. And so this union of homely 
employment with intellectual activity comforted me concerm- 
ing my own existence. 

And when the life-course I had chosen led me to the 
point where I was compelled to embrace an activity which 
lay far from the natural endowment in which I had hitherto 
proved myself—far, too, from the employment for which I 
had prepared myself—then Goethe was the comforter who 
provided the words which helped me through. When other 
people, and even those who knew me best, found fault with 
my decision and tormented me with reproaches for wanting 

to study medicine, a subject for which (they said) I was not 
suited, declaring it to be a quixotic adventure, then I was 
able to reflect that this quixotic proceeding would perhaps 
not have been for him, the great man, so entirely quixotic, 
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seeing that he finally allows his Wilhelm Meister, little pre- 

ared as he seemed to be for it, to become a surgeon in order 
that he may be able to serve. And at this point it struck me 
what a meaning it has for us all that Goethe in his search for 
the final destiny of man allows those characters in which he 
has depicted himself, viz. Faust and Wilhelm Meister, to end 
their days in a quite insignificant activity that they may 
thereby become men in the fullest sense in which, according 
to his ideas, they can become so. 

Then when I began preparing myself for this new activity 
[met Goethe again. For my medical course I had to busy 
myself with natural science, though as a learner, not, like 
him, as an investigator. And how far removed, alas! lay 
natural science from what I hoped to complete in the way of 
intellectual production before I became immersed in prac- 
tical work! But I was able to reflect that Goethe too had 
left intellectual work to return to the natural sciences. It 
had almost excited me that, at a time when he ought to have 
been bringing to its final shape so much that was stirring 
within him, he lost himself in the natural sciences. And now 
I myself, who had hitherto been engaged only in intellectual 
work, was compelled to occupy myself with them. It 
deepened my nature, and it became clear to me why Goethe 
devoted himself to them and would not give them up. It 
was because it means for everyone who produces intel- 
lectually, enlightenment and enormous gain, if he who has 
hitherto created facts now has to face facts, which are some- 
thing, not because one has imagined them, but because they 
exist. Every kind of thinking is helped, if at any particular 
moment it can no longer occupy itself with what is imagined, 
but has to find its way through reality. And when I found 
myself under this ‘“‘On through reality!” compulsion, I 
could look back at the man who had done it all before us. 

Again when my laborious years of study had ended, and 
I left them behind as a qualified doctor, I once more met 
Goethe, seeming even to converse with him in the primeval 
forest. I had always supposed that I went out there as a 
doctor, and in the first years, whenever there was building 
or similar work to be done, I took care to put it on the shoul- 
ders of those who seemed to me to be specially adapted for 
it, or who had been engaged for it. But I had to acknowledge 
that this would not do. Either they did not turn up or they 
were so ill-suited for the work that no progress was made. 
So I accommodated myself to the work, far removed though 
it was from my duties as a doctor. But the worst came last. 
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When at the end of 1925, owing to a severe famine which 
endangered the existence of my hospital, I was compelled ty 
get a plantation made for it, so that during any famine in the 
future we might be able to keep our heads above water to 
some extent through our own resources, I was obliged to 
superintend the clearing of the forest myself. The ve 
miscellaneous body of workers which the chance of the 
moment produced from among the willing ones of the friends 
of our patients would bow to no authority but that of “ the 
old Doctor,” as I was called. So I stood for weeks and 
months in the forest, worrying over refractory labourers, in 
order to wrest from it land that would produce food for us, 
Whenever I got reduced to despair I thought how Goethe 
had devised for the final activities of his Faust the task of 
winning from the sea land on which men could live and feed 
themselves. And thus Goethe stood at my side in the swampy 
forest as my smiling comforter, and the man who really 
understood. 

There is one more point which I should like to mention 
of Goethe’s influence on me, and it is this: that I found him 
everywhere haunted by anxiety about justice. When about 
the end of the last century the theory began to prevail that 
whatever is to be realised must be realised without regard to 
right, without regard to the fate of those who are hard hit 
by the change, and I myself did not know how these theories 
should be met, it was to me a real experience to find every- 
where in Goethe the longing to avoid realising any design at 
the cost of right. And I have again and again with real 
emotion turned over the final pages of Faust (which both in 
Europe and in Africa I always re-read at Easter) where 
Goethe represents as the last experience of Faust, and that 
in which he is for the last time guilty of wrong-doing, his 
attempt to remove the hut which disturbs him in his posses- 
sion—by a slight and well-intentioned act of violence—being, 
as he himself says, tired of righteousness. But in the execu- 
tion of it this well-intentioned act of violence becomes 4 
cruel act of violence in which more than one person loses his 
life, and the hut goes up in flames. That Goethe at the con- 
clusion of his Faust should insert this episode which holds up 
the action of the poem gives us a deep insight into the way 
in which there worked within him anxiety about justice, and 
the strong desire to realise any plan that has to be carried 
out without causing any kind of injury. 

My final lasting contact with Goethe arose out of my 
recognition of the living and vigorous way in which he 
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shared the life of his age in its thought and in its activity. Its 
billows were ever surging within him. That is what impresses 
one, not only in the young and in the fully ripe Goethe, but 
in the aged Goethe also. When the mail-coach was still 
qawling along the high road, and we should have thought 
that the industrial age could be announcing its arrival merely 
by uncertain shadows cast in advance, it was for him already 
there. He was already concerning himself with the problem 
it put before the world, viz. that the machine was now taking 
the place of the man. If in his Wilhelm Meister he is no 
longer master of his material, it is not because the old man 
no longer has the power to shape it which he formerly had at 
his command, but because the material had grown till it 
could be neither measured nor moulded ; it was because the 
oid man was putting into it the whole of his experience and 
of his anxiety about the future ; it was because this old man 
was so concerned about being among the men of his age as one 
who understands the new age and has grown to be a part of 
it, That is what impresses one so deeply in the ageing Goethe. 

Such were the contacts with Goethe through which I 
came nearer and nearer to him. He is not one who inspires. 
He puts forward in his works no theories which rouse to 
enthusiasm. Everything that he offers is what he himself 
has experienced in thought and in events, material which he 
has worked up into a higher reality. It is only through 
experience that we come nearer to him. Through experience 
which corresponds with his he becomes to us instead of a 
stranger, a confidant with whom we feel ourselves united in 
reverential friendship. My own destiny has brought it about 
for me that I can experience with a vividness that goes to 
the very marrow of my soul the destinies of our time and 








anxiety about our manhood. That in an age when so many 
whom we need as free personalities get imprisoned in the 
work of a profession, I can feel all these things as such a free 
personality, and, like Goethe, can through a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances serve my age as a free man, is to me an 
act of grace which lightens my laborious life. Every task or 
piece of creative work that I am allowed to do is to me only 
areturn of gratitude to destiny for that act of grace. 

Similar anxiety about his age and similar work for it 
Goethe went through before us. Circumstances have become 
more chaotic than he, even with his clear vision, could fore- 
see. Greater, then, than circumstances must our strength 
be, if in the midst of them we are to become men who under- 
stand our age and grow to be a part of it. 
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A spirit like Goethe’s lays upon us three obligations, 
We have to wrestle with conditions so as to secure that men 
who are imprisoned in work and are being worn out by it may 
nevertheless preserve the possibility of a spiritual existence, 
We have to wrestle with men so that in spite of being con- 
tinually drawn aside to the external things which are pro. 
vided so abundantly for our age, they may find the road to 
inwardness and keep in it. We have to wrestle with our. 
selves and with all and everything around us, so that in a 
time of confused ideals which ignore all the claims of 
humanity we may remain faithful to the great humane 
ideals of the eighteenth century, translating them into the 
thought of our own age, and attempting to realise them 
to-day. That is what we have to do, each of us in his life, 
each of us in his profession, in the spirit of the great Frank- 
fort child whose birthday we are celebrating to-day in his 
birthplace. I myself think that this Frankfort child does 
not move further away from us with the course of time, but 
comes nearer to us. The further we travel forward the more 
certainly we recognise Goethe to be the man who, as our own 
duty is, amid the deep and widely varied experience of his 
age cared for his age and laboured for it; the man who 
would become a man who understood his age and grew to be 
a part of it. He did this with the abounding talents which 
were laid in his cradle here by destiny. We have to do it as 
men who have received only one small pound, but who in our 


trading with that pound wish to be found faithful. So may 
it be ! 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION. 


THREE OBjECT LESSONS FROM ABROAD. 
A. W. HARRISON, M.C., B.Sc., D.D., 


Vice-Principal of Westminster Training College. 


Taz New Spirit in Education may be defined as the temper 
which is in revolt against the drill sergeant in the schools, 
which aims at the development of the individual along his 
own lines rather than at simultaneous class movements. 
We have been deluged with a whole literature on this subject 
since the war. Columns of the newspapers have been filled 
with letters of protest against the examination routine. 
The Dalton plan has been received in many quarters with 
enthusiasm. ‘Terms like free-discipline, self-expression, and 
the play-way have been bandied about as though they 
enshrine the secret of the philosopher’s stone, and could 
transmute the base metal of the schools into the pure gold 
of good citizenship. It is true that this “ New Spirit ” is 
not entirely new. There were strong men before Agamemnon. 
The influence of Rousseau and Pestalozzi on education was 
not altogether negligible. Even Tolstoy had his experiments 
in school and made use of the play-way. According to 
Tolstoy, it was a place of sheer delight to the fortunate 
children who met there; according to a French critic, it 
was un fosse aux ours. There is, of course, no reason why 
both descriptions should not be true. Teachers imbued with 
the so-called new spirit were, however, rare a generation 
ago; now they abound everywhere. Experiments in the way 
of liberty in the class-room are made daily which would have 
horrified not merely the Busbys of long ago, but the teacher 
of the School Board era and more conservative spirits of our 
own time. The success of the new methods is not yet fully 
proved, but school is becoming a happier place than it has 
691 
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ever been, and this century, which has been called the 
children’s century, may witness some amazing improvements 
in the lot of the little victim of education before it closes. 

It is not merely in this country that these experiments 
are taking place. They are, in all probability, more common 
in many European countries than in England, and it might 
be worth while to add yet one more book to the literature 
of this subject by translating the volume that M. Adolphe 
Ferriére published last year on Trois Pionniers & 
L’ Education Nouvelle. M. Ferriére is a director of the Inter. 
national Bureau of Education, and it is a proof of the 
international character of this tendency that we have here 
a book in French on the methods of a German, an Italian, 
and a Czech respectively. To most of us the names of 
Hermann Lietz, Giuseppe Lombardo-Radice and Frantisek 
Bakule may be names only, but interest is sure to be 
awakened as soon as we hear something of their life and 
work. 

The main work of Hermann Lietz dates back to the days 
before the war. He was born on April 28, 1868, on the 
island of Rigen, the son of a farmer, countrified and liberty- 
loving. He did not take easily to the life of a boarder when 
he went to school at Stralsund at the age of twelve. The 
long hours of sitting in dull class-rooms without active 
occupation proved more than boring, and his love of study 
only awoke when the arrival of a married sister at Stralsund 
gave him more mastery of his use of time. At the Universities 
of Halle and Jena philosophy and theology allured him, but 
after he became a doctor of philosophy he discovered that 
there was a great gulf fixed between the religious ideal of 
the theologians and that either of middle classes or of the 
mass of the people. Finding that his plan for social service 
could not be fulfilled as a minister of religion, he was led to 
the task of teaching children, partly through the influence of 
a grand-niece of Froebel, Mrs. Henriette Schrader. He had 
already discovered during the years of his own training that 
a large proportion of the youth of Germany was ruined not 
only by drink but by sexual evils and by social dissipation. 
The temptations of the town proved too strong for those 
who had never had the advantage of the sane, open-air life 
of free activity that the country affords. Such a life he 
determined to win for as many children as he could reach. 
He had already, in 1898, met an Englishman named Dr. 
Reddie, who carried on at Abbotsholme, near Rocester, in 
Dovedale, a school of boys and girls on lines similar to 
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those that were afterwards developed at Bedales. To this 
school he went in October, 1896, and here he served a profit- 
able apprenticeship. The ‘‘ New School” of Abbotsholme 
had then been in existence for seven years and was a fruitful 
seed-bed for ideas. There was little that was revolutionary 
in the methods of Abbotsholme, but the spirit of freedom, 
the natural country life of boys and girls together, the use 
of carpentry and garden work to supplement games stimu- 
lated Lietz to write his first book in describing this establish- 
ment. 

He returned to Germany to put his own ideas into 
practice, and on April 28, 1898, at Ilsenburg, among the 
Harz Mountains, he became master of a private school, and 
had also six boarders in his own house. The numbers grew 
at first without any additional teachers ; the elder scholars 
were made prefects of this little republic. It was a little 
fellowship of joy and activity, but no orders were given. 
“ Hier giebt es keinen Befehl,”’ said Lietz, “‘ alles muss Sitte 
werden.” To this school came M. Ferriére as a master from 
a college where every part of the day was controlled by rule 
and time-table. He found Ilsenburg an earthly paradise 
under the wooded hills of the Harz district, with the pleasant 
Ilse flowing by the school. There were no punishments. 
Children worked in school and in the fields, laughed and 
talked and played with the masters. Lietz, living and 
dressing like a peasant, was a true father to his growing 
family. The charm of the life came from the harmony of 
varied activities. Classes were short and interesting, broken 
up by intervals for making beds, games, work in the garden, 
or at the carpenter’s bench. Days were sometimes spent in 
school journeys, sleeping in tents at night. Music played a 
great part in the life of the school. There was chorus- 
singing for all, and the orchestra for the select musicians. 
Plays were given in the evening out in the fields by the 
river. Readings, story-tellings, discussions added their share 
to the variety. On Sunday evenings Lietz gave a sermon to 
all: sometimes based on a text of the Bible, sometimes on 
an event in the week, sometimes a vision of the beauty of 

oodness, sometimes of the horror of some particular sin. 

eligion had its influence in every part of the life, and the 
old Lutheran chants were sung, but there was no narrow and 
conventional representation of Christianity. 

At Easter, 1901, another school was opened in another 
rural centre at Haubinda, in Thuringia. Here the organising 
skill of the leader was taxed to the uttermost. An estate of 
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nearly 700 acres, with many buildings, had to be transformed 
into a school. Master and scholars toiled together in the 
woods. In addition to his manual work and_ busines 
responsibilities, Lietz had not only to teach himself, but to 
enthuse new teachers with his ideals, and to fuse together 
diverse elements among the scholars in his large household, 
The older new scholars did not blend readily with the 
children who had been moved there from Ilsenburg. In 
times of crisis it was his old “ prefects’’ who saved the 
situation. Correspondence, finance, five and six classes every 
morning, manual work every afternoon, his inspiring readings 
at night filled his days to overflowing. But his physical 
strength carried him through smiling. His infectious love 
of work was as manifest on the football field as on the farm 
or in the school. To his Sunday lectures came the peasants 
from the neighbouring villages, drawn by the enthusiasm 
of a true lover of God and of man, one who loved Germany, 
but believed intensely in international friendship and co- 
operation. 

His third school was opened at Bieberstein, near Fulda, 
at Easter, 1904. It was almost monastic in its seclusion, 
and was destined for the highest forms of his pupils. At 
Ilsenburg, where the play-way ruled in school method, the 
children of eight to twelve were taught. At Haubinda were 
gathered those from twelve to sixteen years of age, and here 
a good deal of work in the gardens and fields was added to 
the curriculum. The advanced work of these between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen was continued at Bieberstein. 
The general plan was the same at each school. The mornings 
were devoted to class work, the afternoons to the open air, 
followed by study before dinner and social life after. The 


educational results, even as tested by external examiners, 
were excellent. 


“* Generally speaking,” said Lietz, ‘‘ examiners have 
noticed that our scholars have a more solid general 
culture than those of the State schools, and show better 
judgment in scientific discussions. This is no doubt due 
to the fact that, while we may cram our scholars with 
fewer facts, we develop in them the power of sane judg- 
ment the better on that account.” 


The great difficulty of the work now arose from the fact 
that distances of more than 50 and 150 miles separated 
the three establishments. Nor was it always easy to find 
masters who could assimilate the ideals of Lietz himself. 
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Two serious fires, and the wholesale loss of scholars by the 
desertion of three of his headmasters, failed to break his 
girit. His serenity and courage survived all disasters, for 
he listened to the words of Jesus, ‘‘ No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom 
of God.” 

The impression left by accounts of Lietz is that of moral 
strength in a man of warm, impulsive affection, trans- 
parently sincere and simple in his attempt to follow Christ, 
incapable of any form of meanness or dishonesty. In 
teaching he aimed at quickening the germs of truth and love, 
and avoided the didactic and authoritative manner. All 
this was not incompatible with a great horror for evil and 
a power of expressing it resembling the gesture of our Lord 
as He drove out the moneychangers from the Temple. 

The dark years of 1909 and 1910, which ended in a 
serious accident and dangerous operation, were followed by 
years of prosperity and increasing influence until the out- 
break of the war. His example and writings stimulated 
others. Similar schools to his were started. His own 
schools were made secure by a company. His own happy 
marriage added to the deep serenity of his life. During the 
war he served as a sergeant in the Engineers in the Tyrol 
and in Russia, but contracted some disease which laid him 
aside for eighteen months. After an unsuccessful operation 
he died on June 12, 1919, at the age of fifty-one. There are, 
however, thousands of schoolchildren in Germany to-day 
who find more joy and reality in school life because of the 
career of Hermann Lietz. He adopted as his motto the 
epitaph of Fichte, Licht, Liebe, Leben, and the words have 
become realities. 

Giuseppe Lombardo-Radice is at present the Italian 
Director of Public Education who promulgated, on October 1, 
1923, the regulations for the public schools, which are called 
the Gentile Law, after Senator Gentile, the philosopher who 
is the head of the Education Department in the Mussolini 
Government. These regulations retard the curriculum of 
the lower classes by a year, but prescribe the use of free 
composition in literature, free design in art, and introduce 
games into the schools, choral singing, folk-lore, and the 
study of dialect. Experiments resembling the Dalton plan 
are also encouraged in the elementary schools. The inspiring 
genius of this change is Lombardo-Radice, a Sicilian, who is 
no mere theorist in education, but a great lover of children 
who has the gift of communicating his own joyful spirit to 
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his scholars. He grew up in a large family in a large dwelli 
by the sea near Messina, which seems to have been the 
meeting-place of a large company of children, among whom 
he soon became the leader and inspiring genius for their 
games on the deserted grassy square of the military college 
and for their studies. When his elder sisters went away to 
the training college for teachers at Catania, he had a great 
desire to follow their example. He developed at the same 
time a great love for legends and songs in the old Sicilian 
dialect, and from some of his teachers learned also stories 
in the Calabrian dialect, and even from the Trentino in the 
far north. The “ new methods ” were in use in Messina in 
these days before the earthquake, for they would go from 
the Secondary School to the ruins of the Greek theatre at 
Taormina and there recite the Antigone of Sophocles. Their 
history teacher would lead them to study sources for them- 
selves, and even take them to Amari to hold a discussion on 
the Sicilian vespers. Expeditions and school journeys, 
natural science collections and manual work were all em- 
ployed in their training. 

He was not to be disappointed in his vocation, for he 
did become a teacher without any specialised training, 
From 1897 to 1901 he studied at the University of Pisa, and 
found many inspiring teachers there, but there was no 
department of pedagogy. He was, however, encouraged to 
undertake historical research and to write: indeed, the 
University was alive with the enthusiasm for self-expression. 
There is little wonder that many of that generation, who 
survived the war, achieved distinction in later years. From 
Pisa he passed to Florence, where he continued his studies 
for two years and also began his career as a teacher. There 
he met the “* new school ” for the first time. It was a school 
for the orphans of sailors under the patronage of Duke 
Strozzi. Most of the children, whose ages ran from six to 
fourteen, came from Liguria. They helped to clean the 
house, mend their clothes, cook the food, and make their 
hammocks (being young sailors). It sounds very like Mr. 
Squeers’s establishment, with this difference that the children 
enjoyed very great liberty and thoroughly enjoyed their 
education. Some of them continue to correspond with 
Lombardo-Radice after the lapse of a quarter of a century. 

At the age of twenty-four, in 1908, he became master of 
the lowest class in the secondary school at Aderno, a little 
town in the neighbourhood of Etna. He considered this 
class of children at the age of ten or eleven as a kind of sixth 
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form in an elementary school. He set himself against the 
study of rules of grammar, but used Latin as a means of 
teaching Italian, and gave colour and deeper meaning to 
the native tongue by the study of dialect. Set essays were 
abolished, and in their place he required accounts of experi- 
ences at school and at home, or narratives of local happenings. 
He passed on to experiments in conversational Latin, and 
regretted the disappearance of the literature of popular, 
uerile and colloquial works in that language which can hardly 
seem so dead to the Italians as it does to us. 

From 1905 to 1911 he was engaged in lecturing in 
pedagogy in training colleges in Sicily, but he was not at 
home with the unpromising material with which he was 
confronted, and turned with enthusiasm to the smallest 
children in the practising schools. The great Messina earth- 
quake cut across this period in a tragic manner, and destroyed 
not only his old home, but his college and terminated the 
lives of many of his students. Yet these difficult years were 
years of discovery. As far back as 1910 he had developed 
among these children a “‘ Laboratory Plan” of work which 
bears a close resemblance to the Dalton method. From the 
children he gathered information from every part of the 
island. ‘The children themselves learned the art of observa- 
tion and expression, and Lombardo-Radice decided to share 
his discoveries with others. On April 15, 1907, he began the 
publication of his educational journal ‘‘ New Duties ” (Nuovi 
Doveri), and continued to bring it out at Palermo every 
fortnight for the next five years. It was a terrible task, for 
he did twenty-eight hours’ teaching during the week and 
turned to his editorial work in the evening. However, it 
brought him into correspondence with teachers in all parts 
of Italy. The great theme was the reform of the secondary 
school. This live publication at length secured the attention 
of the best minds in Italian education, and waged war 
against what was merely academic or bureaucratic in the 
schools. 

The idealistic philosophy of Croce and Gentile had 
prepared the way for the practical application of their 
principles to educational methods as Lombardo-Radice ex- 
pounded them. His views were echoed even in Trieste, then 
im Austrian hands, where a review similar to his own 
appeared. At Fiume, too, the lady who was to become his 
wife was preaching the same gospel. After the war his new 
review, National Education, continued the task, and brought 
together the experience of hundreds of fellow-workers from 
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all parts of a reunited Italy. The trend of all this collabora. 
tion is to make education pedocentric, to adopt one of the 
repellent technical expressions of our child psychologists, 
The actual methods encouraged do not differ essential} 
from those employed in other countries, where the new spirit 
in education is at work. It will, however, readily be seep 
that the Montessori schools fit in very well with the 
principles taught by Lombardo-Radice, and it was in 1908 
that Mme Montessori opened her first school. The principles 
which he taught abroad he practised in his own home, and 
if the good results were attributed to the special advantages 
his own children enjoyed he would say, 


“IT believe in the creative capacity of every child, 
Every child is a poet, an artist, a sculptor, a singer, a 
botanist, a theologian, a philosopher—what you will 
after the fashion of a child. It is we grown-up people 
who block up the avenues of the spirit.” 


Such a gospel has aroused everywhere sympathetic responses, 
Every day the Director of Education receives from some part 
of Italy or the colonies designs from the hands of young 
children, sketches of their daily life or their youthful observa- 
tion. This is the raw material from which the theory of 
education is woven. By a rare combination of circumstances 
an inspiring educationist has found himself in a position 
where his influence spreads far beyond the walls of a single 
institution into schools and colleges in all parts of an ancient 
and widespread civilisation. 


“* If God allows me to live,” says Lombardo-Radice, 
** T hope to make known fresh aspects of child psychology 
that have been revealed to me by teachers who under- 
stand the respect due to childhood.” 


Frantisek (or Francis) Bakule represents a third European 
race and a more specialised work. Bakule is a Czech who 
was born in Zurich, and has now a remarkable school for 
crippled children at Prague. He became a teacher in 1897, 
and at once resolved to achieve for his scholars a liberty 
which he himself had never known at school. He had 
remarkable success with difficult children, and was challenged 
by a colleague to grapple with the criminal type. Gentle 
methods seemed to fail in these cases altogether. Bakule, 
however, maintained that Love and Art were equal to almost 
every situation. By Love he did not mean the kindly 
condescension of a superior, but a sincere and warm com- 
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jonship ; not merely a regard for the individual, but the 
bond of union in a group. Art also has a power of ennobling 
both heart and mind. And the love of the beautiful may 
be developed in literature as well as by pictures and by 
music. Bakule therefore made use of all these avenues of 
approach to the child mind, putting his library at the 
disposal of the children, and not only letting them search 
for themselves, but constantly reading with them. In the 
same way he taught his scholars to read the lovely book of 
nature in that mountainous district by walking out with 
them everywhere. Then he led them on to creative work by 
means of modelling and drawing, reproducing always what 
they had seen for themselves. In this Zurich period there 
is perhaps little new that Bakule had to contribute to the 
problem of education, unless it were a marked emphasis 
on the value of art in developing the latent powers of young 
children. What was of greater value was the complete 
devotion of the teacher to his class and the joyous enthusiasm 
with which he set himself to create a little republic in which 
each individual was fully understood and given every chance 
of finding himself. 

In 1918 Bakule was invited by a well-known doctor at 
Prague to become master of a school for crippled children. 
This was an entirely new experiment, yet the Board of 
Education immediately asked him for his “ curriculum.” 
He supplied them with a curriculum, and then set to work 
to understand every individual with its particular problem. 
The curriculum disappeared into thin air. 


‘*I thought no more about the school and its 
curriculum, but I kept seeking, seeking without rest, 
the ways along which the members of my community 
might escape from the flames and darkness of the hell 
of their mind and be led to their proper place in society.” 


How could these hopeless cripples (some without arms 
and legs) be trained to live without the mental torture of 
knowing that they were for ever disinherited, parasites on 
society, mere beggars and outcasts? They began with the 
common duties of the household. Making beds, sweeping 
rooms and cleaning the house was, however, not enough for 
them. Could they make baskets, or cupboards, or rebind 
books ? Yes, if they were taught. So the teacher had to set 
himself to learn these new employments, and he could never 
allow himself to dawdle in his own lessons, for the whole 
crowd would want to know what progress the master had 
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made during the day. The schoolroom was then turned jnty 
a workshop. Conversation flowed without restraint, by 
work had become a joy. One child, who was without arms 
was with difficulty restrained from overturning all the chair, 
and table for sheer delight when he completed with his fee 
his first successful bit of work. The paralysed, the mutilated, 
the deaf and dumb forgot their troubles in this happy 
fellowship. 

After eight months the “ curriculum ” came back with 
certain criticisms ; it was corrected and returned in the hope 
that another eight months might pass without investigation, 
Visitors were, however, troubled when they found them. 
selves in a school in which neither reading, writing nor 
arithmetic seemed to be taught. All in good time. Duri 
the fifteenth month of this existence, on a dull Sunday when 
the children could only work surreptitiously, a little child 
of seven, killing time by lying on his back and staring at the 
ceiling, suddenly expressed a longing to write home to his 
mamma. So the task of writing began, and the desire spread 
like wildfire through the whole community. Tools and 
baskets were pushed aside; the repoussé work and the car- 
pentry were alike forgotten. All set themselves to learn to 
write. They were at it as soon as they were up in the morning 
and unwilling to break off at noon, even to enjoy the after. 
noon sunshine. It was the lovely but disastrous July of 
1914. The results seem almost miraculous. Within three 
weeks most of them could read and write. Such fervour 
and abandon in the desire to achieve success could not be 
disappointed. Their handwork had prepared the way for 
them. To guide a pen across paper was simple business 
after so much use of knives and planes, of saws and bradawls. 
Then at that critical moment in their development the war 
broke out. In the same building the services of Bakule were 
needed for the care of maimed and wounded soldiers. One 
of these who had learned the master’s methods was detailed 
for the education of the children. There was, however, a 
real danger that the school would be put under the routine 
discipline of the State. 

The end of the war brought with it new problems. 
Differences of opinion with the authorities of the institute 
meant the loss of the premises. Bakule had to face the world 
of high prices, shortage of houses and general disorder with 
a dozen youths who refused to leave him and set themselves 
to work with joyous confidence to establish a new school. 
Some of these cripples had been picked up out of the gutters, 
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yagabonds in rags and tatters. Now they were challenging 
life with self-confidence and hope. They began with public 
lectures, which at least kept them from starvation. Gradually 
friends came to their help. Mazaryk, the President of the 
Republic, with his well-known zeal for education, came to 
their help. A gift of 100,000 crowns from an American 
(zech was declined, for the cripples wished to prove to the 
ublic that they had learned to earn their own livelihood. 
Bligh lodgings they set to work on handicraft, and under 
difficult after-war conditions earned enough to pay for food 
and shelter with a small margin for instruction and simple 
amusements. Gradually they furnished their rooms and 
developed week-ends in the country, and even produced 
plays. At a holiday camp they won the approval and sup- 
port of Mrs. Harrison, of the American Red Cross, which 
was to mean much to them later. Meanwhile they lost their 
new home and spent a bitter winter on tour with the marion- 
ettes which they had made. The fact that they were exiles 
without a home was a severer trial than the cold and hunger 
of that time. Returning to Prague in the February, they 
found shelter in a disused hospital, and Miss Harrison had 
returned from Washington with help for them. Hundreds 
of children poured in from the streets to see the cripples at 
work and to learn handwork for themselves. Bakule taught 
them, interested them and got them singing. Their work 
was honoured with a prize of 25,000 dollars from the Red 
Cross. So the poor hungry children became millionaires, 
and a new and worthy institution was established in which 
the cripples themselves became helpers and instructors of 
other children. Their work and their concerts became 
famous. By 1922 they were easily paying their way and 
went on a voyage to the United States to return thanks for 
American help. By their singing the boys and girls won the 
hearts of great audiences. Elementary, secondary and higher 
education authorities were interested in their work, and 
admitted that the cripples had much to teach them. 

The choir of children was more than an interesting 
demonstration of success in education; they were am- 
tere for the Kingdom of God. To quote the words of 

akule :— 


‘“‘ Our greatest longing is to establish by our songs 
the friendship of all children and of all races without 
distinction of creed or political opinion. And this is the 

“way in which a handful of wretched cripples, to whom 


& 
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had been joined some half savage children from the 
slums, had become, thanks to education, splendid work. 
men for the common weal.”’ 


Those who were present at the International Conference 
on the New Education at Heidelberg in 1925 declare that 
Bakule’s choir is unique. He was there with forty of hig 
pupils. Their faces became radiant as they sang. Beauty 
and gladness, strength and sorrow were contagious and 
irresistible forces in the music of these children. So again 
has the great prophecy of Isaiah been fulfilled, and in the 
wilderness the waters have gushed out and streams in the 
desert. 

All these teachers have a different story to tell, but they 
agree in principle. There are many children who fail to find 
themselves in the ordinary curriculum of our schools, but jt 
is possible that they may be led to take the first step towards 
the ideal of culture so clear to Matthew Arnold, by some 
purposeful activity in which the body seems to play a more 
important part than the mind. So they may pass from 
control of the concrete world about them to new dis 
coveries of the spiritual world within them. Moreover, 
the teacher must learn to think more of his pupils as distinet 
and disparate individuals and less of them as “ the class.” In 
education the child must be at the centre of all our thought 
and action. Love of the child, belief in the child, liberty for 
the child to develop its own personality must rule. Moreover, 
the programme for the new education is international. If 
civilisation is to be saved and our spiritual and moral heritage 
maintained, it will be in the schools of the people that it 
must be achieved. The least of these little ones is also a child 
of God. It is a treason against the Highest to doubt and 
dread the future, if only the children can have a fair chance 
of discovering their better selves. 


A. W. HARRISON. 


LonpDon. 
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CO-OPERATIVE WELFARE. 
JOHN A. HOBSON. 


PsYCHOLOGISTS usually see the origin and meaning of social 
organisation partly in the instinctive desires or “ dis- 
positions ” of the individual man, the sex instinct and the 
ensuant ‘‘ tender feeling” for the young, needed to secure 
their protection, with the more disputable instinct of gre- 
gariousness ; partly in the intelligent recognition of each 
that his personal interests are subserved by co-operation 
with his fellows. Thus the family, in its crudest form a 
device for racial survival, becomes a community with various 
co-operative functions for the provision of food, shelter, 
defence, dances and other rites, while local groups of 
families related by blood and common interests co-operate 
for the performance of certain other economic, political and 
religious functions. Further extensions of group areas for 
social, political, economic and other purposes give us tribal, 
provincial, national and international community, while 
within each wider sphere of activity special interests weave 
for themselves innumerable webs of association. 

While, on the one hand, these modes of co-operative 
activity enrich the individual life and personality by giving 
man a better control of his environment and so rendering 
material progress possible, on the other hand they evoke 
something that is called ‘“‘ a common consciousness.” Here 
we are confronted with a problem we cannot shirk. If 
persons co-operate, whether for some common good in which 
they all participate, as in public worship or national defence, 
or in order better to achieve some purely personal end, as 
in the form of co-operation termed commerce, the practice 
of such association engenders social feeling, sympathy. 
Admittedly there is a change wrought in the thinking and 
feeling of men who are brought into these associations. 
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They become more social in their consciousness.  Theip 
values and their welfare become more social by reason of 
the extension of their personality through sympathetic cop. 
tacts with others. 

But is this all ? Or can we attribute to group life and its 
associations some value other than what is contained in the 
consciousness of the several members of the group or society ? 
This is the issue raised by “‘ esprit de corps,” “* public opinion,” 
patriotism, party spirit, ‘‘ the communion of saints.” Are 
these collective terms anything more than expressions of 
certain changes of feeling and view common to all the 
members of the association and produced by the associative 
process ? 

A church, a university, a political party, may, it is said, 
be in itself valuable, have a significance or spiritual use, 
even a sort of “ life,” binding together, as it does, in some 
common service not only the existing members of such 
association, but past, present and future generations. But 
is this corporate life anything other than the thoughts, 
feelings, emotions, activities of its members ? 

There have been sociologists prepared to treat the State, 
the economic system, the Church and other “ societies ” as 
organisms, and to ascribe to them a life and consciousness 
similar to those ascribed to the animal organism. Schiifile, 
Spencer and others have pressed the analogy far. There are 
obvious difficulties to its acceptance. re these social 
organisms psycho-physical like the human organisms? If 
so, the same bodies must enter into many diverse social 
organisms. The body of Jones, as well as his psyche, must 
be a “cell”? in some national organism, in some party, 
church, club and many other associations. If so, the Jones 
cell can only function in one of these social organisms at a 
time, and this seems to negate all continuity of life for such 
societies. This is for me a graver difficulty than the alleged 
absence of a sensorium, for the government or committee 
of a society may claim in their real presence and control to 
function as a sensorium. Nor is the absence in a social 
organism of an integument containing the constituent cells 
and organs so fatal an objection as it sometimes seems. 
Biologists recognise many compound or colonial animals 
which, though their parts are physically specialised for the 
performance of certain functions within the group-economy 
of the animal, are capable of living separated from the mass.' 
It is difficult to deny to societies of ants, whose divisions of 


1 Cf. Espinas : Les Sociétés animales. 
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function are expressed by definite structural differentiations 

among the individual organisms, the existence of a social 

organic structure, and, so far as consciousness is required 

for the conduct of such organic life, it will be at any rate in 
a group-consciousness. 

It would, however, be foolish to suggest that any human 
society or association displays any such order or organic 
structure on its physical side, or that there is any such 
solidarity of social purpose as appears to be exhibited in the 
instinctive and self-sacrificing co-operation of the hive or 
ant-hill. 

The real issue, so far as it affects our treatment of human 
values, turns upon the question of the recognition or meaning 
of a group-mind, or a social mind. Most sociologists 
repudiate the existence of any social mind. Though Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse admits for discussion ‘‘ what we may call 
the social mind,”’ he understands by that term 


“the order formed by operation of mind on mind, 
incorporated with social tradition handed on by lan- 
guage and by social institutions of many kinds, and 
shaping the ideas and the practice of each new generation 
that grows up under its shadow.” ? 


There is for him no social consciousness. Mr Maciver is 
equally explicit in his repudiation. 
‘There are no individuals who are not social 
individuals, and there is no social mind which is not 
individual mind.” 2 


Professor Perry expresses himself with even fuller 
emphasis, declaring that— 


** Although a society isa whole, system and individual, 
composed of interested, willing, thinking, self-conscious, 
free, responsible and happy men, a society does not have 
or take an interest of its own, does not will or think, is 
not self-conscious, free or responsible, and does not 
enjoy happiness.” ® 

Yet Professor Perry does not reject all use of the term 
portal mind,” but accepts from Professor Davis the view 
that— 

“The ‘social mind’ in this sense is ‘common 
mental contact, common mental qualities and charac- 

1 Development and Purpose, p. 12. 
2 Community, p. 62. 
3 General Theory of Value, p. 460. 
Vout. XVIL—No. 4. 28 
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teristics, which are realised by these individual memhers 
to be common ’ and which when so realised operate ag 
‘dynamic social agents upon individuals during child. 
hood and maturity.’ ” 1 


We may here append the statement of Professor Davis 
that— 


“the dynamic agent of the psycho-social unity is the 
social mind, a mass of common beliefs, sentiments and 
determinations, pursued by the individuals of a group 
with the added consciousness that the other members 
simultaneously cherish them.” 2 


Others, however, for example Dr Barker, hold that there 
is a social mind which is 


“* something that exists in and along with the separate 
minds of its members, and over and above any sum of 
those minds created by mere addition.” 8 


It will, I think, be admitted by all these thinkers that 
organised co-operation, the voluntary participation of 
individuals in some common activity, can produce a valuable 
effect, spiritual or even material, different both in quantity 
and in character from that which the unorganised activities 
of the individual participants could compass. An orchestra, 
team-work of any kind, economic co-operation by division 
of labour or exchange of goods, achieves a result which cannot 
properly be resolved into the separate contributions of the 
co-operants without losing its essential character. The 
symphony, the Church service, the cricket match, even the 
working of a steamer or a factory, are not mere additions of 
the separate contributions of those who take part. The 
unity of the plan or purpose, the harmony which they 
express, is the essential character of the joint activity and 
carries a corresponding unity of consentient feeling in the 
participants. If I am told that after all this feeling is only 
existent in the particular participants, I shall not demur, 
but shall merely stress the fact that the participation 
produces and communicates feelings that could not be 
experienced otherwise than by this common organised 
activity. This is, indeed, true of all organic life: the 
feelings, thoughts, emotions, will, which I experience are 

1 General Theory of Value, p. 508. 

2 Davis : Psychological Interpretations of Society, p. 68 (Studies in His- 
tory). 
" Quoted Ginsberg : Psychology of Society, p. 68. 
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mly implemented by the co-operation of the individual 
gis in my brain and nervous system. But this does not 
preclude the judgment that J think and feel and will. 
Though the community, represented in an orchestra or a 
church service, is a briefer unity and affects its participants 
nore partially, the product, alike as an objective entity and 
ss a desirable consciousness, appears in principle so single 
jd unique in character as to lose in meaning if assigned to 
the separate activities and feelings of its individual co- 

rants. In any consideration of the relation of economic 
to human welfare, community bulks so big as to compel us 
toa somewhat closer exploration of the community sense and 
sentiment. 

Two predispositions incline most “ intellectuals ” either 
toreject or to disparage the existence or worth of community 
sgntiment, and to regard the feelings, tastes, conscience of 
individuals as the sole source and arbiter of value. 

One is the dread of a “‘ herd-mind ” identified with mob 
rule, disorder and ochlocracy. “‘ Intellectuals ’’ are essentially 
introverts, cultivating their separate minds, jealous of 
giritual autonomy, and hostile to such co-operation as will 
expose their minds to mass-suggestion or to any sort of 
surrender of the control of their separate consciousness. The 
other is the apprehension of a God-state or church, under 
which either dominant personalities or dogmas exercise a 
devastating discipline over the private mind. Everywhere 
and always in history, the free life and mind of the individual 
have been so crushed, enslaved and moulded by tyrannies of 
State, Church, master-class or parental authority, with 
customs, taboos, laws and sanctions of their making, as to 
make suspect among free minds any other values, or 
“loyalties,” than those of personal choice. Among thinkers 
there is always fear of the ruder, more emotional urge of 
community life. Philosophers and saints are apt to “ keep 
themselves to themselves,” and perhaps to pride themselves 
upon so doing. These feelings, I think, colour the view 
taken by many scientific men towards the nature of com- 
munity. 
ven those who take the narrowest view of the limits of 
political government will regard peace and security of life 
and property either as values or as conditions of personal 
values. Associations of various kinds, for these and other 
common benefits—ecclesiastical, political, economic, social, 
educational, recreative—may, of course, be treated not as 
things valuable, per se, but as instruments or apparatus by 
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the use of which personality may be enriched—i.e. individug| 
values emerge. But to deny all human value to the collective 
life of these associations, and to put them on a par witha 
joint stock company, which exists to earn dividends for its 
individual shareholders, is surely to take a narrow view of the 
vital functions of community work. 

Whether, with Maciver (and others), we treat community 
and its network of associations as spiritual entities purely 
expressing “relation of wills,’ 1 or, as I would prefer 
corporations with all the concreteness of their material 
apparatus, the physical city as well as the civic will, the 
market-place as well as the will to buy and sell, there js 
surely some virtue or value in the unity of the whole which 
is not expressible in the constituent elements. 

Are we to say that community in all its associations js 
merely the opportunity for individual conscious values to 
arise ? Peace and order and the primary functions of social 
government may possibly be treated as mere conditions, 
But shall we say the same of the more positive and concrete 
benefits which political and other social organs provide? 
Is there no value, or virtue, no spiritual riches, in the 
traditions and history of a great city ? Is Athens in the 
fifth century B.c. computable only in the added worth of its 
separate citizens ? Is it more rhetoric to speak of “‘ a glory 
that was Greece, a grandeur that was Rome”? I seea 
beauty, a value in family life, not merely as “a relation of 
wills,’ but as a happy co-operative activity in a home. So 
with a city—a country and its people. 

It is not merely that persons living or acting together can 
do things and so get values which they could not do 
apart, nor merely that they are different persons, though 
living and acting together, but that there is a general spirit, 
will and achievement that have value, and that this spirit 
is embodied in physical forms and activities contributory 
to the “ value.” 

That a good society gives opportunities to individuals is 
not a sufficient account of a good society. It also exists to 
pursue a worthy life of its own, and this life is not purely 
physical, but has its spiritual expression or counterpart. 
This has a special application to economic society, as Dr 
Marshall recognised.? 


‘“‘ Perhaps the earlier English economists confined 
their attentions too much to the motives of individual 


1 Community, pp. 128-181. 
2 Principles, p. 57. 
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action. But in fact economists, like all other students 
of social science, are concerned with individuals chiefly 
as members of the social organism. As a cathedral is 
something more than the stones of which it is made, as 
a person is something more than a series of thoughts and 
feelings, so the life of society is something more than the 
sums of its individual members.” 


If this be so, it is difficult to refuse value to associations, 
or to deny that such values contribute to human welfare. 
But if we are agreed that welfare is ultimately reducible to 
desirable consciousness, we seem to be driven to admit that 
some collective consciousness and urge or purpose inhere in 
these associations as well as in the individuals who associate. 
But the expression “‘ as well as ’’ perhaps carries us further 
than we are prepared to go. For it is certain that the 
association is ‘“‘ composed of ”’ and functions through the 
individual members, that whatever collective consciousness 
there may be is “in a sense” their consciousness. But in 
what sense? Be it granted that all feeling and thinking 
emanate from individual centres of consciousness. But 
when individuals think or feel in association, the fact of 
association alters the nature of their thinking and feeling. 
It is not merely what Professor Giddings terms a “ pluralistic 
reaction to a common stimulation,” ! a self-stimulation made 
more intense by the recognition that others are undergoing 
the same emotional excitement. There is a psycho-physical 
intercourse, which not only strengthens but alters the 
feelings and behaviour of the participants. It produces, as 
indeed Professor Giddings admits, an associated behaviour, 
or co-operation in which different parts are undertaken by 
the individual co-operants. Even a mob, if held together by 
a common excitement, will develop traits of leadership and 
following, the rudiments of an organisation. It is therefore 
not enough to say that “‘ the material of society is a plural 
number of like-minded persons.”’ In a society, or even to a 
less degree, in a herd of animals, there must be some elements 
of unlike-mindedness, essential to a co-operation which is 
not the performance of identical acts by a number of in- 
dividuals, but a harmony of diverse activities.2 Stated other- 
wise, associated thought and feeling are a special sort of 
consciousness, and carry values of their own. How far this 


1 Studies in the Theory of Human Society, Chapter IX. 
2 Cf. Ethical Love, by E. W. Hirst (Allen and Unwin), Chapter VI., 
dealing with “ the significance of the herd instinct.” 
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signifies that minds interpenetrate, and in some degree 
combine or fuse, may perhaps remain an open question, 
Perhaps the following citation from Dr Ernest Barker wil] 
illustrate the perplexities that envelop this topic. 


“The unity of a nation—is not that of a person 
which transcends the persons of which the nation jg 
composed ; and there is no separate national mind or 
will or personality apart from the minds and wills and 
personalities of its members, National unity is not that 
of a mind, but that of a mental substance. It consists 
in a common structure or content of ideas—ideas made 
electric by feeling and therefore issuing in will and effort 
and action—which are resident in the minds of the 
members of a nation, and, except in so far as they are 
apprehended by the minds of members of other nations, 
are resident only in them.” 4 


If this leaves us in a logical quandary, it is only one of 
many such quandaries that confront us in our attempt to 
give precision to the relations of “the one” and “ the 
many ” wherever persons or things come together into 
““ wholes.” An organised unity, or whole, cannot be ex- 
plained adequately by any analysis of its constituent parts; 
its wholeness is a new product, with attributes not ascertain- 
able in its parts, though in a sense derived from them. In 
this sense an association may have feelings, even thoughts, 
that are not found as such in the individual. Quakers find 
this in “‘ the sense of the meeting.” It is found also in one 
of the significations of ‘“‘ common sense,” not merely that 
sense which exists the same in each person, but a genuine 
** sensus communis”? which animates and forms a flow of 
thought in feeling where people put their minds into the 
common stock and “ get together ” in a spiritual way. 

Even those who reject common consciousness of any sort 
admit that one mind is affected by another, both in feeling 
and in thinking, that in this sense there is sympathy and 
synoesis from association. That human personality is 
enlarged and enriched by association will not be questioned. 
It is also important for the comprehension of social values 
to realise how association is enriched by personality. Prima 

facie there exists a disposition to regard “‘ society ”’ in all its 

forms as a unifying, levelling influence, imposing upon persons 

of different dispositions uniform codes of conduct, thus 

producing a mind of willing conformity. Some such levelling 
1 Barker: National Character, p. 185. 
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and repressive tendencies belong to all associations and 
organisations. Members must obey rules which do not 
always fit their case. But they make these apparent sacri- 
fees for tworeasons. First, because they desire to participate 
in communal activities and experiences which demand this 
conformity. Secondly, because they realise that both the 
give and the take of social life enlarge personal liberty and 
enrich personal life. 

This is the paradox of association—of civilisation—that 
aman becomes at once more like and more unlike his fellows. 
The paradox is in reality easily resolved. For in the larger 
and more complex life which men get by association there 
can emerge at the same time more points of likeness and 
more of difference. Though accepted rules, conventions, 
codes of behaviour, impose a single standard, this is an 
economy of personality which leaves more energy, time and 
opportunity for private individual enterprise and _ self- 
expression. But it is not only by thus enlarging the scope 
for non-associated activities that association helps _per- 
sonality. It does so more directly by evoking and utilising 
personality in associative activities. The formal structure 
of an association is often deceptive. In most clubs, societies, 
political associations, there exists a formal equality of 
membership which suggests an identity of function that 
does not actually exist, and that, were it operative, would 
be fatal to the well-working of the association. For in these . 
diverse associations personality finds expression and achieve- 
ment. The formal identity of object and equality of status 
does not mean that each member gets and gives the same. 
As a club member each may pay the same subscription and 
have the same voting rights, the same right to be elected to 
the committee, but some get more out of the club than others 
and contribute more to its functions and amenities. Associa- 
tions are fields for the play of personality—new personal 
values are there produced. But if we stress this significance 
of associations as affording opportunities to individuals to 
express and enrich themselves through organised contacts 
with others, shall we deny that such contacts and even the 
organisations which furnish them have value ? 

The relation of, individuals towards associations will 
differ. Some men evidently join a society or take part in 
public work for what they can get out of it—a calculated or 
more often a “‘ natural ”’ selfishness. Others sacrifice ease, 
means and “natural” inclination to public spirit and 
philanthropy. They want to give rather than to get. There 
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are thus two sorts and sources of value in associations, what 
you give to the association and what you personally get from 
it. Or perhaps three sorts of value: first, what you get 
directly in personal benefit from the object of the association 
—the enjoyment of golf or some knowledge of botany or 
history ; secondly, the satisfaction from associating with 
others in a common cause or interest—breeding an attach- 
ment or “ loyalty ” to the institution. Thirdly, there is the 
“* value ” attaching to the association which is an object of 
regard and loyalty, and is psychically represented in the 
community of wills and activities of its members, past, 
present and future. Such is the conception of the Catholic 
Church, the Liberal or Conservative Party, the House of 
Commons. 

Test the issue in the simplest, smallest and _ strongest 
association, the family. You cannot explain the family 
without recognising in it these three sources and modes of 
value, that which each gets in physical and moral satis. 
faction and use from the common life in the home—operating 
differently on the persons as they are differently related to 
one another, father, mother, brothers, sisters of various ages 
and dispositions. Then comes the sense in each of a common 
attachment, love, perhaps pride in the family name, character 
and tradition. Lastly, there is the value of the family per se 
as a sound, well-living, serviceable, prosperous stock—a 
family to which one may be proud to belong, because it bears 
and confers prestige. I cling to this third value and will 
not have it dissipated into the several personal values of the 
particular members of this family, past, present and to come. 

The attribution of values to institutions or associations, 
as such, no doubt carries risks, which to some thinkers bulk 
so large that they are led to repudiation of all values not 
directly translatable into personal ends. Mr Maciver is 
haunted by this fear. 


“The history of progressive peoples constantly 
reveals the danger which arises when institutional forms 
become ossified, the danger that they may pervert 
instead of furthering the spirit, traditions, way of life 
out of which they arose. This is pre-eminently true 
when the institution is invested with sanctity, as in the 
case of ecclesiastical institutions. It has been well 
pointed out that the continuity and permanence of 
institutions, as contrasted with the short-lived race they 
serve, gives them often to our eyes a false character, as 
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if they existed for themselves, or for some supra- 
personal end.” * 


The exaltation of officialism and its divorce from the 
sense of service, intense conservatism, are natural defects of 
institutions which acquire prestige and worship on their own 
account. But bureaucracy and conservatism are not inherent 
inassociations ; they are due to failures of the living members 
to utilise the freedom of the associative processes. If institu- 
tions fall too much into the hands of their permanent officials, 
it is because the spirit of association burns dimly in its 
membership. But this is not a reason for denying value to 
an organisation and to the associative activities that com- 
prise its “ life.” 

I do not contest the principle that all human values are 
expressible in human happiness or desirable consciousness. 
But I object to the assumption that this welfare can always 
be carved up into the separate welfares of individual persons. 
There is a genuinely collective enjoyment of “‘ joys that are 
in widest communalty spread.” 2 

In modern life everyone is contained in a network of 
associations, to each of which he must contribute something 
in work or influence, and from which he must receive some- 
thing. Some are general. Everyone lives in a series of 
concentric circles of association which affect him in general 
asa human being. Such are the home, the neighbourhood 
(village or town), his class, his country, the world. These 
general contacts are of differing proximity, force and interest. 
Kach carries its influence, its loyalty—and conflicts of loyalty 
arise. In primitive life family and tribe were limits of asso- 
cation and loyalty. Civilisation has expanded areas and 
weakened narrower loyalties. But the weakening of the 
narrower primal associations has mainly been achieved by 
ee. The craft or profession, severing itself from 
the early household economy, has itself become a highly 
differentiated process in a wider co-operative enterprise. 
Religion, education, morality, the arts and sciences, the social 
amenities and recreations, have passed away from the 
condition of loose activities within the family or neighbour- 


1 Maciver : Community, pp. 162-168. 

* The insistence upon the individuality of all values not merely weakens 
the conscious significance of associations, it impairs, if it does not destroy, 
the concept of a biological urge for the life of the species. Although the 
procreative urge comes into direct conscious expression in the individual 
parent, some value must surely be attributed to the wider biological urge 
or “ purpose ” of the species. 

Vou. XVII.—No. 4. 23* 
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hood, and have woven for themselves highly specialise 
societies, with growing areas of operation and elaborate 
governments. Politics itself is a conspicuous example of 
this joint expansion of area and specialisation of function, 

All this is commonplace enough. But consider jt 
bearing on values and welfare. I have represented thes 
processes of association and community as enlargements ang 
enrichments of personality—carrying greater liberty, fulneg 
and variety of life. The general benefits of co-operatiy, 
action for many purposes are so great and obvious as ty 
blind us to certain dangers and drawbacks. 

The tests are liberty in associative processes and ‘efficiency 
of personality. It is said that associations become 
*“‘ machinery,” that they so ‘“ mechanise ” their numbey 
that they become not free instruments by which the per. 
sonality of these members may find expression, but force 
wielded by “ officials ’’ and “ specialists” for power and 
control over others, imposing rules upon life which the 
ordinary members must accept without any personally free 
consent. Thus it is argued civilisation means standardisa- 
tion in personal habits, in food, dress, dwelling, and all the 
material side of life, equally in culture, religion, politics, 
literature, art and amusements. 

Associations, especially in politics and industry, have, it 
is maintained, escaped the effective control of their members, 
and so dominate and direct their wills, sentiments and activi- 
ties as to cheapen and degrade human personality ; they 
retard progress by stifling private criticism and experiment, 
so impairing the values of free personality and the survival 
and emergence of “‘ genius.” This is no new charge. As we 
are aware, it is part of the indictment of capitalism and 
machine economy. But its wider formulation concerns us 
here, as affecting the conception of human welfare. 

The general case for associations as value makers rests on 
the assumption that members are “ free’ to enter them, 
that, having entered they can find in the activities of the 
association free scope for any personal contributions they 
can make, and that they will take their share of gain from 
the free personal contributions which others make to the 
general fund of health, knowledge, goodness, beauty, fun, 
which the association exists to supply. But if it be true that 
members are virtually compelled to enter certain political, 
economic or religious associations, and that they find these 
bodies so strongly controlled by caucuses and officials that 
their particular will, interests or services can exercise no 
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influence on the work of the association, while the functions 
of the association, thus controlled, either are diverted from 
the good of the members to the ease, profit or power of the 
administration, or are engaged in enforcing orthodox and 
conventional types and patterns of conduct, behaviour, con- 
sumption, opinions, sentiments, upon their members—such 
gssociations may be found to be turning out negative values. 
In this process industry with mass production, of course, 
lays a leading part. To this topic we shall revert later. 
ut industry is mostly concerned with bodily wants and 
utilities in which individual divergences are smaller and 
fewer. ‘There are certain “‘ goods”’ that are good for all, 
or for most, and their standardisation is a large net economy. 
This applies likewise to things of the mind. Thus there are 
certain common routines in education that are right and 
necessary, because minds, as well as bodies, are up to a 
certain level alike. Were it not so society would be im- 

sible. 

But well-ordered associations will not only furnish similar 

s and services to similar persons, but will enable dis- 

similar persons to satisfy their dissimilar wants. This is a 
hardsaying. It may be urged that persons can only associate 
by virtue of their similarity: they come together because 
their common nature, or situation, demands common satis- 
faction which can better be got by co-operative than by 
solitary activity. An association cannot deal with the 
uncommon, abnormal, unique, the strictly personal. All 
human beings are alike : no two of them are quite alike ! 

The danger of associations is in compelling or inducing 
the unlike into conformity. Here is the tyranny of the 
machine, the committee, Main Street, the multitude. Even 
here some qualification is needed. Certain conventions and 
codes of conduct, ways of living are so necessary or con- 
venient that recalcitrants must either conform or get out. 
The Idiotes, who claims in all matters to be a law to himself, 
cannot be tolerated in any society. If he cannot be expelled 
from the political society of which he is a nominal member, 
he is shut up. But there is always danger in carrying too 
far this insistence on conformity. The “ Idiot ’” may be a 
genius, the recusant a saint. The defect of intolerance is 
inherent in organisation. Every power tends to exceed its 
rightful limits. Oppression and repression insensibly creep 
into all associations. Heresy-hunting in an active sense is 
not the heaviest injury ; more damaging is the constant, 
secret, unconscious pressure to submit, not to criticise, to 
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conform, not torebel. So the seeds of novelty, the Variations 
which yield new values, are starved. 

The modern State is in the centre of this controversy 
Its laws and institutions are designed to secure certain 
standards of conduct and well-being, certain conformitie 
held to be essential to public order, public health, public 
morals. Its new claims are innumerable, penetrating all 
departments of life, everywhere imposing standards of food, 
housing, sanitation and hygiene, education, industrial cop. 
ditions, extending its control over transport and com. 
munications, moulding or curbing public opinion and morals 
by censorships and prohibitions. These restraints and pm. 
visions, it is argued, make for larger liberty and the emergence 
of new values in personality. Essentially the problem is one 
of the place of the expert in the economy of personal life. No 
one can know everything and do everything for himself, 
By association and organisation he can “ hand over” to 
experts not only the provision of most material needs, but 
health, education, religion, art, science, literature and other 
elements in personal welfare. So, by getting tested and 
accredited goods and services to satisfy his common human 
nature, he secures greater liberty and opportunity for the 
private pursuit and satisfaction of his strictly personal 
interests. 

But organised expertise has notorious dangers. The 
expert is at once conservative and aggressive. Defence of 
the speciality that he has made his property causes him to 
be conservative. The tendency to magnify his office and 
extend his rule makes him aggressive. This latter tendency 
is humorously illustrated in the fields of medical specialisa- 
tion. Dentist, aurist, occulist, throat specialist, tend to find 
their several centres of interest and income to be the fount 
and origin of every ill. In political officialism we find the 
same double trend, conservatism in the ritual of bureaucracy, 
with a tendency to usurp powers of legislation and adjudics- 
tion. 

It is not enough that associations and organisations, 
oarsen and special, shall not invade the regions that should 

e sacred to personality. They must fulfil another require- 
ment. They must preserve in themselves the seeds of reform 
and growth by encouraging, instead of repressing, research 
and criticism. New blood, new ideas, the zeal for reform and 

owth, are requisites of a vigorous association. 
healthy life of associations thus depends upon the mainten- 
ance of genuine personal freedom in association. It 1 
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everywhere the problem of good government. Unless there 
js genuine participation by the members in the government 
and work of the association, they do not get its full value, 
even if it be conducted by zealous and honest experts. 
The absolute abandonment of personal discretion and judg- 
ment to rulers, lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, stockbrokers, 
Jumbers or specialists in any field of knowledge or skill is 
doubly wrong. It places in the hands of experts a dangerous 

wer. It weakens personality by an automatic acceptance 
of the judgment of another in matters of importance to 
ourselves. 

The alleged failure of democracy furnishes a test case. 
If popular self-government is to function effectively under 
the conditions of a modern civilised state, delicate adjust- 
ments of functions must exist between electors, repre- 
sentatives, ministers, administrators. In the discussion of 
the possibility of a real democracy much misunderstanding 
is due to the mistaken equalitarianism supposed to be 
involved. If all men were “‘ equal”’ in capacities, desires 
and needs, they should play an equal part in all determinant 
processes of government, and receive from the political 
association equal benefits. But no such natural equality 
exists. It has become obvious that all citizens cannot and 
will not exercise an equally intelligent vote in choosing 
representatives and instructing them, that elected repre- 
sentatives will not be equally competent, zealous and honest 
in exercising their powers, either for the making of laws or 
for the control of the executive. 

This is no place to discuss in detail reforms in political 
institutions, such as the initiative or veto, which shall 
engage the general body of an electorate in some responsible 
acts of will, or schemes of political education that may 
arouse a more conscious and continuous interest in major 
issues of domestic and foreign policy. But human welfare, 
perhaps the very existence of Western civilisation, quite 
evidently depends upon the possibility of genuine popular 
self-government. The notion that self-appointed dictators 
or oligarchies can be trusted to defend the fortresses of 
liberty and personality is chimerical. The safeguard of 
democracy is ‘‘ common sense,” the existence of a defensive 
intelligence founded partly on definite experience, partly 
perhaps on an inherited “‘ herd ” instinct of protection. It 
is not a clear intellectual apprehension and logical application 
of large principles of government, but an aptitude for dealing 
with situations and issues when they arise with some measure 
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of consistency and wisdom. Democracy depends more upon 
getting conditions for the easy play of a somewhat more 
instructed common-sense than upon any other condition, 
That sense may not be equally distributed, but it is apt to 
emerge from discussion as the “* general sense of the meeting” 
and to express some common consent. 

But in considering the human values from associations, 
political or other, the idea that all persons should or must 
share equally in the advantages of association is just as false 
as the idea that they should contribute equally towards 
directing the association. ‘‘ Equality of opportunity ” js 
often accepted as an obvious equity of government. Now 
such equality may be a sound working principle, but only 
because there is so much likeness in the make-up and 
environment of most individuals that their differences may 
safely be ignored for certain purposes. Nor can it be pressed 
far. Economy of social income or other resources requires 
that opportunities should be distributed according to capacity 
to use or enjoy them. To give equal attention to the educa, 
tion of the bright and the dull is wasteful, whether the result 
of education be reckoned in personal values or in social well- 
being. The whole principle of equal rights, indeed, is a 
survival of the belief that rights were innate and individual, 
instead of being socially made and conferred. As a practical 
rule it may be justified so far as that, when individual 
capacities and needs cannot safely be estimated, it is best to 
treat all alike. This is the true defence for equality of political 
franchise. If it signified that the same amount of political 
power issued from the will of every citizen, wise and foolish, 
good and bad alike, the policy would be disastrous. In the 
State, as in other associations, each member gives and 
receives a contribution corresponding to his capacity for 
giving and receiving. The formal status of equality never 
represents an equality of influence or gain. 

This bare analysis of the “‘ articles of association ” may 
serve two related purposes. First, its testimony to the part 
played by community in moulding the character and life of 
its members is needed to refute the stubborn individualism 
which the separatist pride of personality dignifies under the 
title of spiritual autonomy. Body and soul, man is made 
and sustained by association, and the process of civilisation 
is nothing else than the progress of the arts of association. 


1 In his excellent treatise of social ethics, entitled Ethical Love (Allen 
and Unwin), Mr E. W. Hirst urges the substitution of the term “ equity” 
for “‘ equality ” of opportunity. 
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In any estimate of human welfare it is, therefore, necessary 
to take our stand firmly on the principle of the social deter- 
mination of values, even though we admit that these values 
always fructify in the desirable consciousness, or happiness, 
of individual men and women. 

Secondly, it is important to realise that associations and 
organisations are not always a natural growth, a free expres- 
sion of common interests. They may be the artificial con- 
trivances of man, with special private interests to serve, 
imposed upon the wider community. There may even be a 
tendency for associations, originally simple in their form, to 
amplify their scope, and complicate their structure, by virtue 
of some internal and almost automatic propulsion. At any 
rate, it would appear that in modern times the rapid growth, 
increased complexity and expanding areas of organisations 
threaten to outstrip the capacity of men*and women to 
develop a community sense adequate to the new demands. 
The reasoning powers, the judgment, the morale, the nervous 
system, of members of modern communities, it is contended, 
fail to adjust themselves to the new requirements. Some 
such trouble seems to lie at the roots of nearly all our political 
and social problems. Human animals living from pre- 
historic times in little simple local groups, virtually self- 
sufficing for the requirements of their narrow lives, have 
within a few generations been called upon to revolutionise 
all their ways of living, thinking and feeling, all their 
traditional modes of work, dissolving the narrow bonds of 
locality for national and world co-operation. No wonder 
they are bewildered and distracted in their fumbling attempts 
to use with safety and success the apparatus of modern 
institutions that gives concrete expression to this widening 
of horizons in politics, industry, science and every other art 


of conduct. 
J. A. HOBSON. 


LonDON. 








WHAT IS UNEMPLOYMENT ? 
D. M. SELLS, Px.D.(Lonpon).! 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr 
College, U.S.A. 


OBVIOUSLY some new approach has to be made to the unem- 
ployment malaise. We are getting nowhere; periodically 
someone shouts over faint signs of a world trade revival and 
again we sink irresponsibly into the slough of industrial 
despond. Unemployment has come to be a matter of inter 
national concern. Even the most prosperous country in the 
world, and one probably least adversely affected by the war 
or bad trade, is forced to face it seriously, while at the same 
time, though from apparently different surface causes, the 
economic black sheep of nations, the mistress of the seas and 
a conquered industrial giant are each suffering as well. Like 
sea-sickness, unemployment is no respecter of persons. 

The chief manufacturing nations are all grappling with it 
in different ways, and yet any solution so far proposed must 
be recognised to be only a palliative of temporary effect. 
Though for a period each and every suggested method, from 
export credits to raising the school age, may contribute its 
share towards alleviation of difficulty, none can ultimately 
solve the problem because its origin is to be found in a deeper 
stratum of life. Indeed, superficial remedies can only in the 
long run increase the chaos, which is cumulative, by fooling 
us into believing that the problem is satisfactorily met. 

It may even be within possibility that, on the whole, the 
world is no more subject to unemployment in 1929 than fifty 
or a hundred years ago. At that time there was no exact 
means of measuring it. But, at any rate, it is a registerable 
phenomenon in our time, and no problem is ever practically 

1 The guthor is greatly indebted to the work and teaching of L. W. 


Fearn, Editor of Human Creative Adventure, for the inspiration and 
attitude of mind expressed through this article. 
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convicting until it can be measured with more or less definite- 
ness. Whether or not there is actually more unemployment 
to-day than a decade or a quarter of a century ago makes 
jittle real difference. The significant point is that we are 
more conscious of it and in consequence worker, employer 
and consumer alike evince far greater concern. 


Tue Post-war Economic WORLD. 


In attempting to solve this situation, no ultimate good 
ean come from falling into the feeble habit of blaming it, like 
other of our social, political and economic ills of the last ten 
years, to the war, and waiting or working for readjustments 
along the same old lines. The war only objectified the pre- 
viously hidden weaknesses of civilisation and, however ter- 
tible, it made at least one colossal and positive contribution 
tomankind, by thus rendering it possible to grip and correct 
them. The war represents the breaking out of a disease, the 
psychic causes of which had long been festering beneath the 
surface of civilisation. Its end, therefore, heralds the open- 
ing of a new era; the chaos which follows it the transition to 
a new attitude and a new expression of life, in which the 
development of Man himself, rather than that of nations, 
machinery or defence, should take the central place. 

To those who can penetrate through the fog of post-war 
readjustments, the year 1918 rang the death-knell of 
materialism as such and ushered in a new world. Its prime 
differentiating quality is a recognition that there exists 
behind all material manifestations something more impor- 
tant to mankind than they, and that the legitimate use of 
things is simply to educate Man to a knowledge of that not 
known or dimly sensed reality which called them into 
existence. 

The world at the moment, therefore, is in a period of 
transition from the old to the new. We are actually living 
in terms of neither, but partly and unsatisfactorily in both. 
Whether we know it or not, we are face to face with a tre- 
mendous crisis, a turning point when mankind must definitely 
choose the old, the past, or the New, the Now. And it is out 
of the conflict between these two forces, each struggling for 
mastery in every department of life and even within Man 
himself, that our apparently unsolvable economic problems 
emerge. It is, therefore, sheer human folly in reality, though 
perhaps personally advantageous to the few for the moment, 
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to attempt. superficial material cures for maladies of nop, 
material origin though appearing in objective form. They 
is no more hope of permanently eradicating unemployment 
so long as we ignorantly cling to a purely materialistic yiey 
of life and look upon work as drudgery to be avoided than 
there was of changing the shape of the earth by declaring it 
to be square or flat. Until industrial leaders, through they 
own personal experience, become convinced of these facts and 
voluntarily choose to direct their own thought and that of 
others towards a supra-personal and supra-national standard 
of values expressing itself in political and economic instity. 
tions, there can, according to the law of life, be no cessation 
from troubles in one form or another. If it is not strikes it 
will be unemployment or something else ; and this for the 
simple but profound reason that internal maladjustment, 
whether between the spark and the petrol in the engine, 
between spirit and matter in the human, or between produc. 
tion and distribution in the economic system, is sure even- 
tually to cause a stoppage somewhere. 


UNEMPLOYMENT A SYMPTOM OF Economic DISEASE. 


Unemployment is not the economic trouble we have 
practically to deal with, any more than the fact that the car 
is stalled, is the trouble with the car; it is a symptom 
that the machine requires attention and can only be got rid 
of by dealing with the engine in relation to its purpose. Simi- 
larly, what we have to do in order to get rid of our economic 
symptoms of disease is to consider the motive behind and the 
true purpose of the economic system. And both these are 
only discoverable in terms of our evolving race. 

It is not surprising that in so far as we still attempt to 
solve the economic problems born of this new age in the old 
and traditional way that they should fail. For fail they must 
in the very nature of the case, so long as the essential well- 
being of the primary factor in economic life is almost entirely 
ignored. Our economic catechism should read, ‘* Man is the 
chief end of economics ”’ rather than ‘‘ Economics is the chief 
end of Man,”’ as has been the custom. And it is, in fact, to 
this underlying motive in economic activity as a whole, lead- 
ing to a distorted attitude towards life and work, expressed 
in intemperate acquisitiveness, that industrial conflict, bad 
trade, ost and the entire gamut of economic as 
well as social and political ills, may be ultimately traced. 
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THe NEw TECHNIQUE FOR WORLD PROBLEMS. 


But, even if the world sometimes appears suddenly to 
have come plump up against a completely new set of condi- 
tions without fair warning, it is nevertheless true, as of course 
it must be, that with our evolving humanity is also develop- 
ing a fresh approach and an untried technique for dealing 
with its difficulties. This involves a changing conception of 
Man himself and of his purpose in life. We no longer seri- 
ously regard ourselves as finished products. The static 
Economic Man who lived for nothing but sufficient food, 
dothing and shelter to keep his body alive, is now generally 

ed to be both an economic and a psychologic absurdity, 
therefore no fit basis for guiding our economic activities. 

We are beginning through modern psychology to realise 
the power and strength of emotion in the so-called human 
species. And in view of the fact that Man is admittedly 
dominated in his present stage by the emotions rather than 
the intellect, as we had assumed, it seems no more than sane, 
in trying to fathom the problems incident to his chief activity 
—trade—that this factor should be taken into first con- 
sideration. 

Thus an opportunity of dealing with economic and poli- 
tical difficulties in a profound way, never before possible, is 
now offered through psychology, which, though for the most 
part still young and uncertain, actually blazes the trail to 
the fresh approach that we require. Given Man as an 
emotion-moved being, its fundamental and generally accepted 
tenet is that action presents either directly or indirectly, 
depending upon the type, a key to an inner emotional state. 
In the field of mechanics, the way a machine works is unques- 
tionably accepted as indicative of the condition of its parts 
and a test of its usefulness, owing largely, no doubt, to the 
fact that no emotions enter there. In diagnosing disease, 
both organic and functional troubles are recognised and 
treated by means of physical symptoms, while increasingly 
it is found that in the emotional condition of a patient lies 
the root cause of his bodily ills. Science has come to the 
point where it turns to non-material explanations of physical 
phenomena : witness the Milikan ray. While in various forms 
of art, too, the modern trend is to give in words or paint or 
marble only impressions of something far more subtle and 
real working behind them. 

_ It still remains, however, for similar methods to be applied 
in the realm of practical economics. We have taken psycho- 
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logy somewhat into account in selling our goods and, to, 
small extent, in treating with our workmen. But we hay 
not dared much really, nor yet mustered the courage t) 
examine the motives at the very bottom of the system itself 
Indeed, only those who have personally gone deep into the 
inner experiences of life and have mentally appraised them 
are capable of soundly applying psychological principles to 
modern group activity in any of its institutional expressions, 
Yet nations are like types of individuals and industrial 
symptoms indicate corresponding economic disease. Insti. 
tutions and their defects bear an exactly parallel relation to 
the group psyche as the body, its actions and its ills, bears to 
the emotional make-up of the Man. Therefore, we can in 
logic no more expect to cure our economic sicknesses 
dealing in surface causes than to rid a person of tuberculosis 
by merely prescribing cough remedy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FROM THE ANGLE OF CREATIVE 
Economics. 


In the same way, if we seek to abolish unemployment, 
instead of administering palliatives ad nauseam we must cast 
aside all crystallised notions or habits of thought and set 
forth strongly, guided by the light of inward personal know- 
ledge, into the realm of creative rather than acquisitive 
economics, where the making of men and women into the 
true Men that they should eventually become takes pre- 
cedence over making them appear through the possession of 
things what they honestly are not. 

From such an eminence let us explore the field of unem- 
ployment with a view to suggesting profounder lines of 
approach and curative means of treatment. For this task, as 
with any human problem, tomes of statistics have little use. 
One too frequently becomes so enmeshed in details as actually 
to miss the essential point and mesmerise oneself into accept- 
ing what is inwardly known to be untrue. In dealing either 
with oneself or the world’s economic, the practically positive 
and truly scientific method is to go directly to the essential 
problem and refuse to be deflected from it until a definite 
conclusion is reached. This may, and probably will, require 
the use of facts and figures, but does not depend upon them 
alone or even place them first in importance. In dealing with 
a case of illness, it is not so much how old the patient is, how 
many teeth he has or how long he has had the disease that 
helps in healing him, though such considerations do have & 
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distinct bearing on the case, as it is what his constitution is 
like, how the disease manifests itself and what disease he 


suffers from. 


Wuat 1s A STATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT ? 


Instead, therefore, of first collecting a lot of information 
about this situation, let us begin by enquiring open mindedly 
what a state of unemployment actually is. There are several 
clues. A key is suggested in the meaning of the word itself— 
employ: to fold in. Un-employment, therefore, implies that 
certain members of the human family are excluded from the 
fold. In other words, they are deprived of their birthright, 
which is to be educated into a state of true human-ness 
through providing themselves with the necessities of life. 
Obviously, then, any who are not self-dependent for the 
means of their livelihood, whether belonging to the working 
class or not, are, in the human sense, unemployed. And is it 
not within practical reason to suggest that this latter group 
of the unemployed, by dint of the condition that provides 
them with unearned or too easily obtained money to spend, 
produces a demand for mass-made things and so invites 
excessive instalment of machinery ? This largely helps 
to prevent those others from having the work whereby 
—— naturally earn their life experience and daily 

read. 

In simple economic terms, however, wnemployment is just 
a state of being out of work, brought on through the failure of 
the various production units to co-function. That is, unem- 
ployment results because the major factors—capital, labour 
and raw materials—are not so co-ordinated as to produce a 
saleable product at a saleable price. But this does not mean 
that there are no people who either need or want industry’s 
products. On the contrary, at the same time numbers of 
people in the world are at least in potential, if not pecuniarily 
articulate, need of the very values which those products 
could supply. Interestingly enough too, it is the staple trades 
like construction, iron and steel, cotton, wool and coal, that 
are hardest hit ; while among the most prosperous are arti- 
ficial silk, radio, gramophones and motor cars. Can it be 
that our grasping, pleasure-seeking civilisation tends to get 
its money on the Stock Exchange instead of earning it in the 
factory and shop, while spending it on silks, automobiles and 
radio sets, to the destruction of cotton, wool and other basic 
trades? More than one event of recent months seems to 
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point that way. And if so the unemployment problem has 
just begun. 

In any event, such a condition of trade strongly indicates 
a grave maladjustment somewhere. The excuse that unem- 
ployment is caused by a falling off in trade, though a fre. 
quent one, is clearly that—just an excuse—rather than a 
reason or a cause; for, in fact, if exchangeable commodities 
were being economically produced at an acceptable price 
there would be no unemployment. The plea that the condi: 
tion is only a temporary one, too, despite the fact that it has 
become apparently chronic over a period of years, gives a 
hollow sound, characteristic of the false optimism that brings 
rather than averts catastrophe. 

To the creative economist another set of reasons is in- 
escapable. He cannot assume that unemployment is neces- 
sarily temporary or due to “‘ bad trade ”’ in itself. He must 
look for the cause in the condition, and he knows that nothing 
short of removing that cause can correct the condition for 
long. In widespread and persistent unemployment he sees 
industrial non-creativity, exhaustion and pending industrial 
decay. This he interprets as an economic condition due 
largely to suppressed or expressed conflict and disharmony 
between the two parties to industry on the one hand, both of 
whom are out to get all they can for themselves regardless of 
the human cost, and, on the other, to a similar state of con- 
flict within civilisation, as nations, persons and consumers. 
This results in the inability of employers to accept new 
industrial methods or to anticipate new human needs; the 
incapacity of workers to see the value of work in the evolu- 
tion of the human being and therefore a desire to escape all 
that they can; and a morbid taste for shoddy, showy, and 
many things on the part of the public in general. 

The true steward views this not as a hopeless situation, 
nor yet as one to succumb to or even, perhaps, as one to be 
deplored. He regards it rather as a condition to be faced, 
examined honestly, corrected and overcome—as a stage in 
human evolution reflected in economic life and the prelude toa 
better economic system. Consequently he looks to a deeper 
understanding of the economist’s and industrialist’s own 
diagnosis as the path to a more satisfactory state of affairs. 


THe TRADE CYCLE AS A CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


To what, let us ask, therefore is the unemployment and 
the bad trade producing it most commonly and intelligently 
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attributed ? Not to the war; that cataclysm only brought 
to birth what was already in advanced embryo form. Aside 
from special causes, such as the seasonal factor for example, 
the one outstanding explanation given by economists of 
nearly all ranks and creeds is the Business or Trade Cycle. 
Hence it behoves us, as psychological students of economic 
life, to examine the trade cycle with care. 

There can be little doubt as to its existence or importance, 
although when figures covering increasingly long stretches of 
time are available the general trend of the curve may give 
rise to amended significance. But, notwithstanding agree- 
ment upon it as a cause of unemployment, little understand- 
ing as to the origin of the business cycle yet exists. Here 
again, in a blind, superficial way, we have attributed it to 
some 150 different causes, including credit practice, and even 
sun spots, but we have never yet stopped to reckon seriously 
with the manipulator of all business, the producer of all com- 
modities, the purchaser of all goods, the obviously pre- 
dominant factor in the cycle, the human being himself. 

To be sure, at least one economist of note lays particular 
emphasis upon “ the state of mind” as its probable cause, 
and thus opens the way for a more than superficial study and 
possibility of correcting the primary factor in the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

The various steps in the trade cycle are familiar to almost 
everyone. It represents a rhythmical ebb and flow of busi- 
ness prosperity common in many points to the whole civilised 
world, but most pronounced in industrial countries that live 
chiefly by exchange. As the world has become closer knit 
together through trade and intercommunication of various 
sorts, the cyclical fluctuations tend to become more notice- 
able and the interval between peaks shorter. The most 
important characteristic of the trade cycle is over-produc- 
tion, which occurs first in the key industries and, spreading 
to other trades, finally results in a general paralysis of busi- 
hess activity. Over-production (or under-consumption, it 
makes little difference what terms are used so long as the 
root of it is understood) originates in the over-sanguinity of a 
few who think they see a chance for exceptional profits, and 
ls continued by competition among business men to get as 
large a share as possible of the growing market. As business 
after business expands, the fever spreads until it becomes 
necessary for the banks to draw in their credit horns and the 
prosperity balloon gradually collapses. It is not necessarily 
over-production in relation to human needs that occurs, but 
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over-production at prices that will yield big profits and high 
wages. The slump comes with another panic in which fear 
of losing money supersedes the desire to get it. 

Clearly the basic cause of the trade cycle is to be found 
in the motive animating the manipulation of business, and 
that is, without doubt, the desire for material gain. In g0 
far as we are honest, we must acknowledge that nothing short 
of incontinent grabbing for purposes of self-gratification 


causes the over-production ending in a depression ; while jn: 


the next phase it is economic sacrifice, in the form of writing 
off bad debts, eliminating waste, reduction of prices, wages, 
etc., etc., that brings the revival. 

Suggest what superficial remedies we may in the form of 
credit control, diffusing knowledge about how the cycle 
works and what not, the fact remains that, except money- 
making for personal gain were the inordinate aim of man- 
kind, there could be few sudden expansions and contractions 
in business. A primary desire to supply mankind with pro- 
ducts necessary to life and development, no matter if profit 
accrued incident to it, would precipitate no such results ; it 
would obviously defeat its purpose. When we get to the 
bottom of the trade cycle it is, therefore, the motive of over- 
weening self-gain taking root in the uncontrolled emotional 
nature of the race that causes the trouble, and thus, in the 
long run, even destroys the net gain which might in other 
circumstances result. 


Tue ‘‘ Business PsycuHLe.”’ 


The Business Cycle had perhaps better be called the 
“‘ Business Psychle,” for it is no more nor less in the last 
analysis than a case of chronic economic “ moods,” and 
requires to be treated like a moody person who is at one 
moment elated by imaginary hopes of personal kudos, and at 
the next sunk in the depths of despair due to failure. Both 
are emotional conditions founded upon morbid self-interest 
and devoid of the substance of a larger vision. And just as 
the sensitive person’s psyche is a delicate instrument upon 
which external forces play at will by reason of the emotional 
and brainal make-up, so, too, is trade the irrational psychic 
sensitive plate of civilisation, controlled by spurious economic 
forces owing to the self-motive dominating mankind. 

But, notwithstanding the sad facts, there is no cause for 
discouragement, either about our economic condition or our- 
selves as pseudo-humans. The very existence of unemploy- 
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ment in such degree that we and others suffer poignantly 
from it, forces serious consideration of how it comes about, 
and once having faced the facts the way to re-create our- 
selves and our world is laid open. 

The theory that there must always be wild fluctuations in 

roduction, trade and employment, grows out of the con- 
ception that Man is a static being, a completed product, 
whose inalienable nature is continually and always to grab 
mindlessly for more and more. Such a point of view is out of 
date. It contradicts both the lesson of the war and denies 
what we incessantly strive for within our souls. Indeed, the 
greed for gain itself is only a distorted expression of Man’s 
eternal striving to rise towards the Gods. 

Nor does the existence of the trade cycle and its atten- 
dant ills, as has been suggested, prove the non-existence of an 
“economic dictator”; rather it is a way in which the 
Steward of the Universe indicates to mankind that they have 
got to move on, to evolve, and by finding better methods of 
production and distribution make themselves into finer 
specimens of humanity. Man cannot be allowed to stand 
still, flushed with prosperity, for it would mean the deteriora- 
tion and death of the world Steward’s greatest product—the 
potential Human. Thus the essential point in dealing con- 
structively with the economic difficulties we have brought 
upon ourselves, is to form a new conception of Man in relation 
to the universe which he partially inhabits and the economic 
system whereby he gets his living and to which he devotes 
his best energies. 


THE WorLD AN Economic UNIT. 


Such a consideration need not involve abolition of the 
capitalist or any other system. For no system will work if 
the motive force is negative and any system can be adapted 
ifthe purpose is true. It does require that economic life be 
regarded as a means to Man’s education, to making him into 
areally living being, rather than as an end in itself. Further, 
it entails looking at ourselves, our businesses and our nations 
as parts of a functioning whole, instead of isolated self-con- 
tained units. Since the war a mania has developed for each 
nation to become completely self-supporting in order to 
maintain and defend itself in time of strife. And our troubles 
of the moment are in no small part due to the fact that, 
while through intereommunication methods international 
trade, etc., our world has become really a whole, we are still 
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trying to solve our problems in bits, by factions, firms, anq 
nations. There exists actually a family of nations with each 
its peculiar part to perform for the whole, therefore separatist 
— cannot possibly succeed in an economically unified 
world. 

The result is a conflict between an old separatist way, 
which seems personally or nationally advantageous because 
we are used to it, and a new way of interrelation, not yet 
full-fledged, towards which we are drawn. We are aware of 
a new situation to which we must rise, but we have not yet 
acted it out. And in just the same way as a neurotic person 
is torn through conflict between an old set of ideas which, 
though apparently personally advantageous yet give him 
pain, and a new standard of values which he cannot yet 
objectify in action, though he realises they will bring him 
relief, so is our twentieth-century world in an unbalanced 
emotional state. And again, as in the case of the individual 
so with our world, there is only one way of achieving balance 
and peace. That is through a developed control which is 
capable of consciously directing the life-energy into new and 
truly creative channels of activity. 


Minp Controut NEEDED. 


It is not a mere accident that the predominant note in the 
modern, scientific, economic outlook is “‘ control.’ That is 
what we pre-eminently need, both as individuals and 
economic units. And our best hope of gaining it is through 
attempting to solve the problems involved in supplying the 
material requirements of our bodies. The trouble has been 
that we too often have mistaken suppression for control even 
in our economic dealings. If we prevent activity of the life- 
spirit in Men through business, by repressive credit ‘‘ con- 
trol”’ in order to quell the business cycle, who knows but 
that it may break out in predatory stock gambling—a far 
worse evil ! 

Knowledge about how the cycle works alone, will not 
help us; we need, in addition, to know more about how we 
ourselves operate. The truth is we are out of work in the 
sense of not being harmonised or whole individuals. Only 
half of our faculties are functioning at all, and these not 
efficiently, so of course we fail to discern the deeper cause of 
unemployment, which is the result of our semi-human state. 
Nor can we learn masterfully to manage the external world 
until we both understand and control ourselves. Though it 
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may seem absurd to some, it is true, nevertheless, that men 
and women generally do not yet even understand what con- 
stitutes their various parts, body, soul, mind and spirit—to 
say nothing of how to manage them. On this account they 
gre unable to carry out the purpose of life, the very raison 
(dre for being in the world and for industry and trade, which 
is to create. 


WHat AN EMPLOYED PeERson Is. 


A truly employed person is one who can concentrate all 
his powers upon work for the sake of work. When this takes 
lace it makes relatively little difference what kind of work 
one undertakes, whether digging a ditch or painting a pic- 
ture, nor does what others do so seriously disturb one’s 
equilibrium, so long as the work utilises all of the available 
creative capacity. But such a condition comes only as the 


sesult of a process of harmonisation gone through within each 


individual. And unless he has at least discovered what are 
his various parts and the potential capacities of each, cer- 
tainly there is little chance that he can mindfully direct his 
energies through them to a common purpose. Until that 
realisation comes, and very few have yet attained to it, we 
all labour instead of work. We may try to make ourselves 
think we are working for mankind or our families or because 
we love it, but honestly we are most of the time chafing 
against it deep in ourselves. And being unable to perform 
the prime function of existence, employers and workers, both, 
are restless and grasping; always attempting to hide their 
failure from themselves by getting more and more machines 
todo their work in order that all, through the possession of 
profits, wages or things, can fool themselves into believing 
that they have fulfilled their destiny to create, which is 
simply to work instead of to labour. 

All of this inner condition of instability is reflected in 
economic life. Consumers want more things, therefore 
machines are required to make them ; this puts men out of 
work. They demand showy things, consequently they buy 
artificial silk instead of cotton or wool. They continually 
require something new, therefore they buy novelties and the 
staple industries or those producing last year’s fads go out of 
business. Industry is in an incessant state of purposeless 
flux. The mania for things spreads to all parts of the world. 
New nations naturally agricultural aspire to manufacture. 
They begin to dig their own coal, thus magnifying already 
difficult conditions in older industrial countries. And, at the 
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same time, all desire to keep the goods of other nations oy | brings OD 
yet they fight with each other to secure world markets, Anjf the gene! 
again why ? Simply because there is a jangle inside, betwee, among in 
the primary parts of their being, which applies all around, tg} slight eX 
employers, workers and consumers, individuals and nations § the mom: 
each in its peculiar way. mad res 
depressio 
the like, 
THE CuRE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. manifest 
which in 
Clearly no amount of unemployment insurance, trad Once 
with Russia or emigration, can permanently heal this psychic} tively si 
state of unemployability. What alone can meet the situation} same aS 
is to develop employable, that is, inwardly harmonised,} be curec 
CREATIVE Humans; then economic demand, methods anj} more an 
results will alter so radically that unemployment in the very} conditio 
nature of the case will become impossible. ness and 
There are as many alleged cures for the disease of unen- 
ployment as suggested causes. But, for the most part, both 
start and end on the periphery of the problem. Consequently,f Rute 
as little more than alleviatives that may help to tide over 
very different situation, but have nothing to do with mor Foll 
profound enquiry, they may be dismissed without discussion, } by any 
Then what, some may ask, what is the way out of an apparent J overcon 
cul de sac ? self-des 
To begin with, the situation is not a cul de sac. It is} and to 
rather a stage in human development expressed in the} circum: 
human’s institutions. It will only become a cul de sac if not} only b 
faced honestly and allowed to continue to a point where} themse 
there is no possibility of repair. Then there can be no hope} their ¢ 
other than the disintegration and destruction of our civilisa- | sumers 
tion. But now the future is full of promise if we see and (1) 
follow the dark path through the woods. (2) 
In approaching a solution, let us return to the trade} the ref 
cycle, which we have seen as the centre of the unemployment | that e 
morass and have likened to a case of economic moods. Here} really 
lies the crux of the solution. Our civilisation is a psychic age. (3) 
By this is meant that a new power is developing in Man—a} that t 
power to get in touch with unseen forces not yet generally | desire 
admitted to exist nor, of course, grasped intellectually by (4 
him. He is, therefore, unable to select or control the forces} are a 
which shall dominate him, and in his ignorance even allows} origin 
his own best material interests to be defeated. Because he} cana 
does not understand how to deal with these new powers, Man (5 
is controlled through a crowd psychology. This is what} of ev 
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brings on the “ Trade Psychle.” And plentiful evidence of 
the general condition as well is to be had in cases of neurosis 
among individuals, now so numerous. Those cases are only 
slight exaggerations of the state of civilisation as a whole at 
themoment. In the economic world it reveals itself through 
mad restlessness for money, extremes of optimism and 
depression, careless gambling with both life and things and 
the like, the business cycle being the most typical of its 
manifestations and unemployment the state of exhaustion 
which inevitably follows a bad “ spell of moods.” 

Once having clearly recognised this, the solution is rela- 
tively simple. For the obvious treatment is exactly the 
same as should be practised by a neurotic person if he is to 
be cured rather than pacified, and pacification only means 
more and worse trouble, as many a man knows. Clear up the 
condition producing the exaggerated ups and downs of busi- 
ness and the major part of unemployment will disappear. 


Ru.es FOR EQUILIBRATION, PERSONAL OR ECONOMIC. 


Following are some general rules which will be recognised 
by any who have gone through the disease of the age and 
overcome it as a means of cure and the only alternative to 
self-destruction. They apply to nations as well as individuals, 
and to a world as well as a human condition. But, in the 
circumstances of the case, the world’s psychic disease can 
only be corrected through individuals first dealing with 
themselves and then applying the rules collectively to 
their dealings with others as employers, workers or con- 
sumers. 

(1) Analyse and face the situation honestly. 

(2) Recognise that what is outwardly manifested is just 
the reflection of a non-material condition (a matter of motive) 
that exists within the individual or economic body and is 
really the source of the trouble. 

(3) Reason through the whole process till it becomes clear 
90 the present condition is defeating even the most selfish 

esires. 

(4) Attempt to appreciate the fact that even these desires 
are actually only distortions of their positive counterparts 
originating in another plane of life where true satisfaction 
can alone be attained. 

(5) Attempt always to look at life from the point of view 
of evolution rather than isolated events, and so increasingly 
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relate all events till the known universe gradually grows into 
a conscious and rational whole. 

(6) From this point of view reason through to the logical 
method of dealing with each situation that arises, persona] 
or economic. 

(7) Undertake to use one’s best capacities to their utmogt 
in some activity or business, through which the inward} 
discovered truths can be proved practically and used éffee. 
tively for a bigger than selfishly personal purpose. 

(8) In the interests of this activity definitely direct jj 
available creative energy into constructive channels, thys 
naturally nullifying any temptation towards destructive 
excitement produced by predatory pursuits or elation at the 
prospects of excessive personal gain. 

(9) Cultivate the state of harmony thus achieved and 
outwardly manifest it. 

These are some rules that make for economic order, but 
they are not easy of attainment. To those who exist on the 
surface of life they will appear absurd or obvious. But for 
the others who are leading the race, through their own painful 
struggles, to a new phase of being, they represent the essence 
of corrective treatment for the psychic ailment of the twen- 
tieth-century world, applicable to both persons and grou 
and guaranteed to cure if self-administered and persisteall 
and honestly pursued. The pith of their meaning is that the 
self motive has to be dethroned from its dominant position in 
the economy of the world and the creative energy of life 
directed to a non-self purpose. 

The one exception to the rule is that none but those who 
have suffered sufficiently acutely from past follies to question 
the wisdom of customary thought and action in any depart 
ment of life are qualified to begin the fresh approach. Thisis 
the significance of our unemployment situation, it having 
become severely acute through the intense suffering of a few 
(both employers and workers), we are at last being forced to 
consider our economic system, its methods and purpose ina 
new light. This might not otherwise have become necessary 
in decades of prosperous placidity. Indeed, though it may 
sound callous to some, it is not without possibility that the 
British miners represent the world’s economic sacrifice in 
much the same way that those who fought the war paved 
the way to a new phase of Man’s being. Somehow it has to 

get home that our distorted economic motives are destroying 
the very economic structure that we are striving so hard to 
preserve. 
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It is, therefore, to a fundamentally new set of economic 
standards that we are moving through unemployment, and 
toa new concept of the wholeness, the purpose and functional 
tasis of all economic activity, in the last analysis, to a 
radically different idea of what economics itself is. 

Mankind has a need for creative expression—for release 
of his innate power to re-create himself into a higher type of 
being—that far outweighs and transcends his need for food, 
clothing and shelter. But this can be realised only through 
the lack of zest in life attendant upon worklessness, just as 
the intrinsic need for the material requirements of existence 
isonly appreciated by those who have to go without them. 
The trouble is, we have got our economic cart before the 
horse. The point of all our economic endeavour is really not 
the possession of things essentially, but the creating of things, 
because that is how we re-create ourselves. 

When mankind, and employers and workers in particular, 
begin to grasp this new concept of economics as an actual 


. |stewardship (stewardship is the meaning of the word 


economics) of human evolution placed in their hands, then 
surely there can remain no such motive of greed as tends to 
produce negative trade cycles, strikes and unemployment. 

Is it not for the few, therefore, who have touched the 
spirit of the economic new age, through much tribulation, to 
lead the way towards practical proof of what they know to 
be true? And certainly the others of us can do no less to 
expiate the suffering of the unemployed and unemployables of 
all kinds than to follow fearlessly where they lead. 

By this means we shall not only rid ourselves of an 
economic sore, but in the doing help to create the New Man, 
who, through creative enterprise and honourable trade, can 
be folded-in as an intelligent factor in a social whole. 


D. M. SELLS. 


LonDoN. 





SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 
By THE Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lir, 


Since the publication of Dr Buchanan Gray’s book on Sacrifice in the 
Old Testament, no special attention has been paid to the subject of 
sacrifice by English writers, till Dr S. A. Cook recently edited a third 
edition of Robertson Smith’s The Religion of the Semites—a valuable 
edition which is far more than a mere reprint. Mr F. S. Marsh has 
contributed an article on Old Testament sacrifice to the new Anglican 
Commentary on the Bible (pp. 652 f.), it is true, but space confined 
this to the limits of a survey and little more. Now two French 
writers have re-opened the subject. In the Revue de Théologie ¢ 
Philosophie (pp. 5-27) M. Georges Berguer attempts to uncover the 
origins of sacrificial rites by suggesting that sacrifice was more than 
a gift to the deity ; it was also a series of precautions against the 
“holiness ” of the deity. He uses the psychological method to show 
how, in his opinion, life passed from the profane into the sacred and 
returned periodically—the expression of this being sacrifice. “Te 
sacrifice dans son essence premiére et jusque dans ses étapes derniéres 
est une figuration symbolique des processus psychologiques de 
homme en quéte de la vie divine.” More sensibly, M. Lods, in the 
Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses (1928, pp. 890-411), dis- 
cusses ancient and modern ideas in Israelitish sacrifice as codified in 
Leviticus, with special reference to M. René Dussaud’s theory of 
indebtedness to Canaanite worship. He is a historical analyst, nota 
psychological airman. M. Lods thinks that the exilic legalists 
enriched the terminology of the sacrificial cultus, but that they do not 
‘seem to have introduced many new features into the praxis. Their 
main service was to simplify rites and to produce a greater uniformity 
in the inherited material. Thus, they eliminated the sacrifices at the 
foundation of buildings, imprecatory sacrifices, and the cult of 
immolation. The series of articles which Canon Battersby Harford 
concludes in the March number of the Expository Times are an exhaus- 
tive refutation of Mr Harold Wiener’s views on the Pentateuch, 4s 
well as of the hypotheses which assume that the law of the central 
sanctuary was implicit in the Mosaic legislation. These hypotheses 
736 
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rest on the Deuteronomist and the post-Exilic writers indeed, who 
took this unhistorical view. ‘‘ We may wish,” Canon Battersby 
Harford concludes, “that another mode of presentation had been 
ysed, but it is clear that the method adopted was one which in that 
age was regarded as perfectly legitimate. It was probably the only 
one which at that time could have secured the acceptance of the new 
legislation, and, if God Himself did not disdain to permit and bless it, 
who are we that we should condemn ? ” 

Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge (Blackie and Son, 
95s.) is a companion volume to Evolution in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge, which has already gone into a second edition. The 
present volume is a tribute to the enterprise of the publishers. It is 
a co-operative survey. It begins with a survey of the world into 
which Christ was born, seven essays in all, including one on Judaism 
by Rev. D. C. Simpson, and a specially good one by Mr E. R. Bevan 
on the mystery-religions, in which he exposes a number of popular 
fallacies about these cults. Professor Burkitt’s article on the life of 
Jesus is also marked by distinction. He notes, incidentally, that 
allowance must be made for the length of time and the deep changes 
in the national life when we compare the Gospels with the Talmud. 
“Not all the tendencies and schools of thought that flourished in 
Judaism up to A.p. 70 survived. What survived was the school of 
Jochanan ben Zakkai, a great and loyal Jew, but one so little repre- 
sentative of the average tendencies of his countrymen that during the 
War he was of the peace party.” Dr Burkitt doubts if his views were 
the most widely current prior to the War. He also considers that the 
title “‘ Son of Man ” was derived from the older apocalyptic writers and 
used by Jesus of the messiah-to-be. Furthermore, he suggests that 
“what Mark puts down in ch. xiii. is in some of its main character- 
istics historical reminiscences and not literary invention,” and he is 
not afraid to hold that the story of Jesus “‘ wrestling alone with His 
fate in the Garden of Gethsemane rests on what the youth of Mark 
xiv. 5l—probably young Mark himself—saw while the disciples were 
asleep.” Dr Burkitt has no fear of Wellhausen before his eyes. He 
is still concerned to uphold Mark’s Gospel as primary. Dr Foakes 
Jackson follows this article with a deft sketch of the early apostles and 
evangelists, including Paul, and then the history of Christianity is 
traced down to the Counter-Reformation by Dr C. H. Dodd, Pro- 
fessor Baxter, Dr R. S. Rait, and Professor Main. Mr David Ogg 
discusses the seventeenth century movements of Jansenism and 
Puritanism, Dr H. B.. Workman analyses the eighteenth century, and 
the closing article by Archbishop Temple gives a survey of modern 
Christianity in the field of social ethics, where he finds four principles 
increasingly recognised : the sacredness of personality, the reality of 
fellowship, the duty of service, and the power of self-sacrifice. The 
volume is illustrated with twenty-nine plates and several maps. It 
forms a handy and well-constructed manual for the reader who 
desires to follow intelligently the course of the Christian religion in its 
Western development. One would have liked more generous atten- 
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tion paid to the Eastern Church, however, There is Special need 
to-day for a more intelligent attitude towards Greek orthodoxy 
Students can turn of course to Professor Gavin's trustworthy and 


sympathetic study,’ but there is room for more work in this line; the| ? 


older prejudice against the Byzantine Church which Montesquieu and 
Gibbon did so much to foster is now a thing of the past, in historic! 
circles, but the evil that men do lives after them, and theological 
appreciation has yet to realise the inner motives and methods of 
Christianity in the Greek Church. A recent contribution to this 
study has been made by Professor Stephan Zankow, of the University 
of Sofia, in his book Das Orthodoxe Christenthum des Ostens (Furche- 
Verlag, Berlin). 
delivered at the University of Berlin. They are an authoritative 
statement upon the creed, the ecclesiastical praxis, and the piety of 
the Eastern Church, with ample references for further study. More 
interest in this subject has been stirred in Germany than in France or 
even in England. It would be a service to have Professor Zankow’s 
work translated. It covers a wider range than Professor Gavin's 
pages, and it is written from inside knowledge. 

In the article above-mentioned, Mr D. C. Simpson notes the lack 
of homogeneity in Judaism during the age of Jesus. He thinks that 
there is sufficient evidence to prove, e.g., that ‘‘ Greek ideas must have 
spread at least among some sections of the Jewish people and have 
produced a recrudescence of earlier phrases of superstitions, mytho- 
logical speculations, and magical rites, and may have indeed added new 
ones.” But there was an official Judaism hostile to such infiltrations, 
What this Judaism was it is not easy to say. An attempt to outline 
its shape is made in Professor von Dobschiitz’s study of Judaism in 
the age of Jesus (Studien und Kritiken, p. 172 f.), which is devoted toa 
critique of G. F. Moore’s Judaism. For this he has high praise. But 
as an historian he doubts whether Judaism was so normal as Moore 
implies, and argues that it is risky to read back into the earlier period 
so much from the codified Judaism of the Mishna. The Judaism of 
the age of Jesus, he shows, was as heterogeneous as medizeval catholi- 
cism before the Tridentine view was codified. Again, he suggests the 
danger of idealising Judaism and of undervaluing the “‘ casuistry” 
of the Tannaim, to which the evidence of the gospels points. Further 
more he queries the kindly estimate of the prophetic elements in later 
Judaism which Moore presents. The article acknowledges the high 
service rendered by Moore’s volumes, but thinks that they need sub- 
stantial correction from the historical standpoint. A trenchant 
estimate of Judaism comes forward in the second volume of Dr E. 
Mugler’s Gottesdienst und Menschenadel (Frommanns Verlag, Stutt 
gart) ; the first volume was a sketch of the prophetic and popular 
religions in Israel, and this sequel outlines the clash between the 
ethical prophetism of Jesus and the Pharisees. It is obviously the 


work of a philosopher, who is well abreast of critical studies, but whose 


1 Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought (Mowbray, 
1928). 


The six lectures on which the book is based were |: 
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main interest is in the ethical religion of the world. He is fond of 
contrasting the “‘ brutal” religion of sacrificial rites with the pro- 
phetic religion ; and this is overdone. But he analyses strictly the anti- 
theses between the teaching of Jesus and that of the Pharisees, and 
will not agree with Mr Herford’s attempt to put a better colour 
on the Pharisaic ideals, Dr A. Buecheler’s five Studies in Sin and 
Atonement (H. Milford, 12s. 6d.) are a penetrating series of essays on 
such rabbinic themes, The author’s well-known ability as an 


‘exponent of rabbinism makes him a trustworthy guide to the truth 


about such matters. Since the lamented deaths of Schechter and 
Abrahams, he is perhaps the most useful interpreter of orthodox 
rabbinism to English readers from the Jewish side, though more 
impervious to historical criticism than Abrahams was, and therefore 
less helpful. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the re-issue of the Theologische Rund- 
schau after a lapse of twelve years. This journal provides invaluable 
surveys of work done in the various departments of theological study. 
It is now edited by R. Bultmann and Hans von Soden. The former 
contributes to the January number a review of recent Pauline litera- 
ture, and in the April number Walter Bauer surveys recent research 
into the Fourth Gospel and the Johannine epistles, a field in which 
he himself has taken an active share of the work. Since Bauer wrote, 
some fresh contributions have been made to the subject, notably the 
posthumous edition of The Gospel according to St. John in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary (T. and T. Clark), by Dr J. H. Bernard. 
The beloved disciple,’ according to Dr Bernard, is the apostle John, 
but the Presbyter John is the author of the Fourth Gospel and the 
Epistles. Dr Bernard adopts in the main the theory of dislocations 
in the text of the Gospel, and employs the evidence for textual dis- 
order to explain the phenomenon of chapters like v.—vii. and xiii.—xvii. 
The commentary is less radical than that of Walter Bauer or of Loisy, 
as we might expect ; it leans to more conservative interpretations as 
arule. But it is sound and careful, and forms a worthy accompani- 
ment to Dr Brooke's edition of the Epistles in the same commentary. 
In the Revue Biblique (pp. 178-200) F. M. Braun pleads for ii. 18-22 as 
correctly placed, and argues that the point of ii. 18-22 is different 
from that of Matthew xxi. 28-27. Dr W. H. Rigg (Church Quarterly 
Review, April, pp. 86-119) writes on the view of the Sacraments in the 
Fourth Gospel, whilst Dr B. W. Bacon (Anglican Theological Review, pp. 
805-320) continues his studies in the Pauline Element in the Fourth 
Gospel by contending that x. 1-10 is “‘ an interloper,” the Door 
passage being directed against false teachers, who had appeared in the 
Pauline sphere and headquarters at Ephesus, as predicted in Acts xx. 
E. Tobac’s paper in the Reoue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique (p. 218 f.) dis- 


? Dom Chapman’s paper on “‘ Names in the Fourth Gospel ” (Journal 
of Theological Studies, October) argues that “ the beloved disciple ” is a 
periphrasis for “* I” and that the author was known (as the epistles of John 
show by calling him ‘“‘ Presbyter”’) as “the Gid Man ”—a familiar and 
affectionate title in the cirele which he addressed. 
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cusses the conception of the Logos ; in the prologue to the Gospel, it 
is held, the Logos is related to creation, but it is the judicia] and 
eschatological, not. the pre-existent, Logos which appears in the 
Apocalypse (xix. 11 f.), and Tobac denies that the Logos is visible jn 
the First Epistle, unlike John i. 1-4, where the incarnate Logos is to 
the front. Dr Bernard makes a suggestion about the relationship of 
the Apocalypse to the Gospel on this point, which has the merit of 
being ingenious. The seer of the Apocalypse, he thinks, used the 
phrase “‘ Logos of God ” for the militant messiah without realising 
that this might involve a docetic theory of the person of Christ. Hig 
pupil, the author of the Gospel, removed this misconception by argu- 
ing that the Christ was the incarnate Logos. Before leaving this 
topic and Dr Bernard’s commentary in particular, we may note that 
he declines to regard “ of water ” in John iii. 5 as original. The saying 
he believes to have been a genuine word of Jesus, but the editor of the 
Fourth Gospel restated it in terms of Christian baptism. What Jesus 
said to Nicodemus was “ Except a man be born of the Spirit he cannot 
enter the kingdom of God,” and the addition of ‘“‘ water and ”’ before 
“the Spirit” is an editorial gloss, which would have been quite 
unintelligible to Nicodemus. Another and more daring suggestion 
is that in xi. 42 the Koridethi reading should be accepted, i.e. “ On 
account of the multitude standing by me I do this, that they may 
believe, etc.,” instead of “‘ on account of the multitude I said this 
(prayer). On the ordinary reading it is implied that Jesus had 
uttered his thanksgiving or prayer in order to impress the crowd ; the 
new reading means that He spoke of the sign He was about to perform 
as being intended to convince the crowd. 

There has been of late a singular outburst of interest in the problem 
of authority as related to the person of Christ. In Theology (Feb- 
ruary) Mr W. L. Knox writes on “‘ The Nature of Catholic Authority,” 
pointing out that the dogmatic system rises out of a personal revela- 
tion and a system of worship, to begin with, and arguing that once 
the personal revelation of God in Jesus is truly accepted, “ the claim 
of Catholicism as a living and growing tradition of faith and practice 
depends not in the last resort on the intellectual finality of the Creeds, 
but in its power to produce in the believer those results which may be 
described in the language of religion as the union of the soul with God 
through Christ.” The authoritative formule are rationalisations, 
more or less imperfect, of the truths of religion as experienced. This 
involves the apostolic witness, naturally, and the interpretation of the 
New Testament. It is regrettable that the late Dr H. T. Andrews 
did not live to complete his work on The Christ of Apostolic Faith 
(Nisbet, 5s.). The fragment now published offers a fresh and open- 
minded study of apostolic Christology, which it is instructive to com- 
pare with Dr C. A. Scott’s article on the Theology of the New Testa- 
ment in the Blackie volume. Dr Bertram Lee Wolf’s new treatise on 
The Authority of Jesus and its Foundation (Allen and Unwin) is a com- 
bination of philosophical and critical interests. The writer begins 
by analysing the function of authority in experience, pointing out, for 
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example, the need of distinguishing between “sanction” and 
“authority,” the importance of connecting authority with the life- 
rocess, and the fact that the sanction of religion “‘ goes beyond that 
of ethics, in so far as it is not content with assent but requires ad- 
hesion.” This, Dr Woolf contends, is what gives final authority, this 
judgment of personal loyalty being required for a real conviction. 

He then proceeds to analyse the data of the gospels in order to dis- 

cover how and why Jesus was regarded as an authority. While refus- 

ing to allow that Jesus was merely an ethical teacher, he argues that 

His divine Sonship “‘ cannot be understood on the prior basis of meta- 

physical speculation, but only after the experience of personal redemp- 

tion, and of the meaning of outright obedience to the ensuing demands 

of the Christian life.” The results of the examination of the gospels 

are sometimes radical, but the spiritual emphasis is maintained in a 
book of singular concentration and real independence. Thus Dr 
Woolf’s view of the ‘“‘ Son of Man,” for example, is negative ; he 

seems to empty it of messianic significance. But practically what 
that term conveyed to the hearers of Jesus (as most scholars think) 

is admitted in Dr Woolf’s conclusion. Mr Farmer’s excellent little 
book on Experience of God (S.C.M., 5s.) practically occupies the same 
ground as that reached by Dr Woolf. It is an inquiry into the 
grounds of Christian conviction, and has a specially apt chapter on 
“The Particularising of God in Religious Experience.’ He is less 
analytic than Dr Woolf, as regards the Gospels, but the final stress of 
the argument is much the same. Canon A. W. Robinson’s four essays 
or lectures, called The New Learning and the Old Faith (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 3s. 6d.), begin with two which are semi-historical. The first 
isa survey of the development of theology during the last fifty years, 
in which he notes, among other things, “‘ a much more adequate con- 
ception of the claims and possibilities of Corporate Life,”’ in protest 
against the older individualism. The second article is on the develop- 
ment of doctrine and the appeal to Scripture—a sensible plea for a 
better belief in education as the harmony between authority and 
freedom. ‘‘ We need both Modernism and Traditionalism.” A fuller 
study of “‘ Christianity in the Nineteenth Century ” is provided by 
Professor Clement Webb in the Blackie volume (pp. 699-742), and an 
incisive survey of recent tendencies in English religion has been pre- 
pared by Mr B. L. Manning in a book entitled The Making of Modern 
English Religion (S.C.M., 8s. 6d.). Mr Manning has that rare gift the 
historical mind. His book is small in size, but it gives the salient 
features of contrast between medieval and modern theology in a way 
that few other manuals manage to reach. Another very timely book, 


ona larger scale, is Dr A. R. Uren’s Recent Religious Psychology (T. 


and T. Clark, 10s. 6d.), a critical estimate of modern theories on 
psychology which does not spare the eccentrics. It is at war with 
subjectivism and the worship of the human “ ego.” Professor Pratt 
comes best out of the handling. Others are severely criticised, in the 
interests of psychology and religion alike. Dr Uren’s book shows a 
firsthand knowledge of the subject; it is objective and direct ; it 
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will do something to prevent students from being either misled o 
disgusted by certain popular representations of religious psychology, 
Mr G. L. Prestige’s first article on “An Independent Review of 
Authority” in Theology (April) covers the same ground as that 
touched by Dr Woolf, but he takes occasion to show how the Pope is 
“the High Priest of the Fundamental Principle,” the essence of that 
principle, whether applied to Scripture or to the Holy See, being that 
an oracle is invoked “‘ from which an answer is expected that will be 
guaranteed correct,” whereas the Christian attitude ought to be one 
of “employing the powers of spiritual discernment which God has 
bestowed upon mankind and upon which Christ promised the blessing 
of guidance by the Holy Spirit.”” In short, Fundamentalism jis q 
mechanical method, which wrongly appeals to revelation ; it is faith 
in the accuracy of the instrument, not faith which verifies truth 
through experience. The rejection of Fundamentalism is carried 
out, in view specially of the cruder American type, by Professor J. M, 
Shaw in Essentials and Non-Essentials of the Christian Faith (T. and 
T. Clark, 5s.). Dr Shaw vindicates the freedom of faith with keen 
debating power against the crusade of the Fundamentalists. He lays 
proper stress on the need of distinguishing between religious convic- 
tions verifiable by experience and the thought forms of any age which 
determine special credal statements of them. The argument is con- 
ducted with verve and candour. It is familiar, but it is none the less 
timely in certain quarters. 

Finally, we may chronicle an excellent and overdue translation of 
Schleiermacher’s Christliche Glaube by a team of Scottish scholars 
under the editorship of Dr H. R. Mackintosh. The Christian Faith 
(T. and T. Clark) will be invaluable as an introduction to the study of 
Schleiermacher, which had recently become popular on the Continent. 
Historically the work is of importance, and, even apart from that, it 
has qualities that ought to appeal to much in the present attitude 
towards Christian truth. There is, for example, educative value in 
having a complete view of the Christian religion presented by a 
philosopher who worked out his ideas with systematic care, instead of 
throwing out conceptions which were left for others to elaborate and 
co-ordinate. Schleiermacher happens to be one of the writers just 
criticised by Walther Scheller in his remarkable study of Die Abso- 
lutheit des Christenthums (Vandenhceck und Ruprecht), a new survey, 
done with thoroughness and sympathy, of this subject. He distin- 
guishes two senses of “‘ Absolute,”’ one referring to religion as supra 
mundane and the other to a religion as the highest form of religion 
possible. These he examines philosophically, with reference to writers 
like Hegel and Schleiermacher, as well as Troeltsch and Brunnet. 
The two poles of Christianity, according to Scheller, are the Catholic 
and the Protestant, which he compares to Buddhism with its ideal of 
rest for the soul, and to idealism with its passion for individualism and 
freedom. The supreme idea of Christianity is obscured, he argues, 


alike by rationalism and empiricism. He analyses the danger of 
narrowing Christianity to one church-form and of correlating it with 
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forces which may have something in common with the Christian 
scheme. It is a subtle and yet a searching diagnosis of the religious 
consciousness, with a particularly good section on the value and risks 
of the study of comparative religion. Dr F. C. Grant’s Hale lectures 
on New Horizons of the Christian Faith (A. R. Mowbray) discuss the 
impact of modern thought on the faith, concluding with the affirma- 
tion that ‘* so far as modern science, philosophy, or historical criticism 
are concerned, I fail to see that, taking modern knowledge ‘ seriously ’ 
requires of us any other position than the acceptance of the traditional 
Christian conception of God.” This comforting assurance is based on 
a broadminded and intelligent appreciation of the data. Dr Grant’s 
book is positive and determined without being reactionary. Those 
who are uneasy within the bounds of the creed will be strengthened 
by so sympathetic an estimate of the position. 
James MorFFatr. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York. 








REVIEWS. 


Whither Mankind: A Panorama of Modern Civilisation. Edited by 
Charles A. Beard.—London and New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1929.—Pp. vii + 408. 


Tuts volume is one of a type for which at present there seems to be, 
at least in this country and America, a widespread popular demand, 
An editor selects some large and somewhat loosely defined subject 
with a multiplicity of aspects or phases, and invites to deal with each 
of these some “ authority of outstanding competence.” In this case 
the subject is the present age or stage of world civilisation and its 
probable or inevitable future, and the distinction of the contributors 
seemed so high that the editor found it imperative to give to each of 
them a completely free hand, and he abstained from any editorial 
alterations of their several contributions. 

Yet, on review of the achievement, the editor reads in the record of 
“the symposium ” the fulfilment of a purpose which is in the Intro- 
duction ‘ publicly admitted.” The writers concur in certain general 
convictions, abstentions and concessions. In particular, they accept 
the characterisation of the present age as that of science and the 
machine, agree also in regarding it as not one of declension from a 
former perfection, and further, while admitting dark and dangerous 
features in it, in taking an outlook upon the future of civilisation not 
indeed foolishly optimistic but yet more cheerful than that of some 
other “authorities of outstanding competence.” Their common 
temper is (shall we say ?) the hopeful cheerfulness of Mr and Mrs Webb 
or Mr Bertrand Russell, and not the despairing pessimism of Mr 
Chesterton and Mr Belloc and Herr Spengler. Such at least is the 
impression made upon the mind of their editor. 

All over the world, we are to understand, (and who will deny it?) 
anxious inquirers are asking what are the character and worth of 
our present stage of civilisation and speculating about what is to 
follow it, and to assist them to answers, thinkers and searchers ‘* who 
talk with facility ’’ about such questions have been here “ invited 
to deliver a bill of particulars.” They have responded to the call by 
furnishing each according to his measure, not “a summary of fragile 
dubiosities,” but a panorama of “ indubitable facts relevant to the 
consideration of the matter in hand.” 
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The editor, beneath the variegated and various surfaces of the 
several contributions, diagnoses, as has been said, a common assump- 
tin and a common faith or outlook. The common assumption is 
that this is the age of science and the machine (and that both of these 
are “ invincible facts ”’), that it is, in a word, “ technological.” This 
age is, according to the editor, though “ associated with capitalism,” 
not essentially or permanently “‘ capitalistic,” and, though “ realistic,” 
not justly to be called “ materialistic ” ; it is not destructive of beauty 
or mystery or compassion. Good or bad, it has come to stay, and the 
sway of the machine system, with its servant and upholder, science, is 
destined to a steady expansion over all fields of thought. Though its 
effects may transform the whole globe, there is no reason for alarm 
that their advance will destroy any spiritual goods ; it may even lead 
toa nobler conception of them and, I suppose, a more prolific produc- 
tion of them. 

It is not easy to be sure whether all or most of the contributors 
would accept the reading of what underlies their several essays, but 
tome it seems so far correct enough. If it is, it is an interesting reve- 
lation of an inchoate ‘“* philosophy of history ” which is widely held 
and works potently in men’s minds, most often beneath the surface, 
below the level of their conscious thoughts and purposes, moulding 
them unseen. Here it comes fitfully and somewhat dimly to view, 
yet not so fitfully or dimly as not to present a certain distinctive 
and recognisable physiognomy, and even with a character of uni- 
versality not wholly hidden by its application, in the first instance, to 
the present historical conditions in which we are living. In other 
words, it is a form of philosophy and worthy of philosophical con- 
sideration. 

It is true that it is held or intimated by most of the writers in a 
form narrowed to “ the subject in hand,” or still more narrowed by 
reference to their allotted aspects of it, and here and there there is 
evidence of a pre-occupation with what may be called post-bellum 
considerations. But most, if not all of them, “‘ speculate ” beyond 
their prescribed range, and commit themselves to what are properly 
philosophic doctrines. Some of these—I do not propose to canvass 
the largest and deepest of them—appear to me to be highly question- 
able and to be assumed or held upon somewhat insufficient reflection. 
Thus the whole underlying doctrine that the flow of history can be 
divided up into ages, characterised each by a pervasive or dominant 
quality, seems to me not much more than a convenient device for 
simplifying the task which a would-be writer of general or world 
history sets before himself, and to take the results of such simplifica- 
tion as anything but a superficiality seems to me a profound mistake. 
To label a section of that course ‘“‘ the age of Faith ” or “ the age of 
Science ” or “‘ the age of Machinery ” or “ the feudal age ” is to run 
the risk of substituting a view of instruments, by means of which we 
get a mass of facts before us, for a view of the facts themselves ; and to 
think of these as factors in the determination of the flow of history 
is to succumb to legend and mythology. Such characterisations are 
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useful servants, but bad masters. These labelled “ entities” are 
convenient fictions, not real essences. They are of the same breed 
with such instrumental concepts as that of “‘ race "’ which one of the 
writers, Mr Dorsey, so successfully and entertainingly exposes and 
explodes. They have no “ destinies" and supply no grounds fo 
prediction of the future—because, as characterised, they do not exist, 
are devoid of genuine and effective reality. 

As I have referred to their analogues “race types” and to 
Mr Dorsey’s treatment (as an anthropologist) of them, I cannot resist 
quoting from his essay an amazing instance of the misuse made of 
them by a panegyrist of “‘the Nordic race.” Mr Dorsey cites from 
him the sentence, ‘‘ Columbus from his portraits and busts, authentic 
or not (italics mine), was clearly of Nordic ancestry.” I recommend 
to the reader who is interested in the collection of logical curiosities 
the whole of Mr Dorsey’s essay. 

The sixteen contributions are naturally of very various value, but 
most of them say something worth hearing on the effects in their 
chosen fields of the modern man’s pre-occupation with machine pro- 
duction and the results of recent advances in physical science. It is 
impossible here to comment on all or even many of them. Only an 
arbitrary selection can be made. The English reader will turn early 
to Mr Bertrand Russell’s essay, and the philosopher, American or 
English, to Professor Dewey’s. 

Mr Russell’s special task is to estimate the effects which science 
has produced or is producing in the transformation of our thoughts 
and our ordinary life, and so upon the course of civilisation. What 
he says is not new (I mean not new from him), but it is put with great 
freshness and vivacity, and with the clearness, dexterity and wit 
which is always to be expected from him. His reading of the whole 
course of civilisation is (apparently) that at least in Western civilisa- 
tion the formative force or source has been science “‘ operating chiefly 
through machines.”” At some time or other it ousted the other two 
sources, the Bible and Hellenism. Thus set free, it continued its 
operations as an outlook in “men of science,” especially German 
men of science; subsequently it operated ‘‘ through its practical 
applications, and more particularly through machines” in America. 
In Germany it begot a scepticism, which is a canker at its heart, but 
in America it begot a new conception or outlook, viz. that of itself “ as 
a set of practical habits.”” Such is Mr Russell’s account of the course 
of civilisation as determined by science ; it is a succession of outlooks 
one leading on to or generating another. That is, so to speak, the 
inwardness of its history. Concurrently, though sometimes in this 
lagging behind and then catching up, science has effected “‘ important 
external differences.” In one way or the other it has increased man’s 
comfort and relieved his fears ; it has also quite recently dissipated 
his hope of understanding the world. ‘“‘ Science,” in Mr Russell's 


use of the word, is to my mind one of those useful but unreal entities 
of which I have spoken above, but I pass that by. Whatever it is, it 
mainly or it alone has produced the present stage of civilisation 
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(* scientific civilisation ”) ; in doing so it has increased man’s power 
to change his environment as he wishes and has given to him an out- 
look which depends upon, or consists in, its taking itself to be “ a set 
of practical habits.” Both results seem to Mr Russell good, though 
urchased at heavy sacrifices. Or rather, when he comes to consider 
some if its “ social effects,” he does not feel quite so sure about its 
goodness or its continued goodness. It is very regrettable that it 
diminishes the value and independence of the individual. It will 
probably extinguish “lyric love.” It will also probably lead to “a 
breakdown of the family,” and to “ well-drilled armies of intelligent 
but submissive Janissaries, without individual differences, and with- 
out loyalties but their loyalty to the State.” It will further possibly 
prove unstable, and is indeed already self-poisoned with a venom 
which must ultimately produce its downfall. It is already, as an 
*“ outlook,” afflicted with an internal inconsistency. 

Still, when he remembers how under it poverty has been diminished 
and public health improved, he does not doubt that its merits far out- 
weigh its defects, and the remedy for its defects is not less science but 
more. Mr Russell’s prophetic eye looks to the Western nations and 
more particularly to America to establish under the beneficent rule of 
the sciences “that more humane, more stable, and more truly 
scientific civilisation towards which, as I hope, the world is tending,” 
beholds this in the future and is comforted, or even cheered, by the 
vision. Across the Atlantic Mr Russell greets the development of a 
new outlook which “constitutes the philosophy appropriate to 
industrialism,” a development due mainly to James and Dewey. 
The essence of it is the doctrine that science is not knowledge, but a set 
of practical habits (or is it a collection of tools ?). 

For a statement of it we turn hopefully to Professor Dewey 
himself. He puts his case for the new philosophy with an engaging 
appearance of modesty. Still, he too reads the same lesson as 
Mr Russell out of the text of American life, as already being what 
the world in general is coming to be. Out of that experience a new 
answer is emerging to an old problem, “the one answer that has 
not hitherto been given.” The answer seems also to be called a 
“position ” or an “ attitude.” Either way it appears to be based 
on the enforced acceptance of the controlling réle of technological 
industry in contemporary civilisation, and rooted in the resolution 
to find a philosophy appropriate to that fact. It undertakes the 
task of supplying “‘ an articulate system of ideas which will provide 
subsequent workers with confidence and courage, and give direction 
and point to their activities.” 

It is disappointing not to be told even in the most general terms 
what this panacea is, and indeed instead of an answer we seem here to 
be offered a collection of questions or requisites which the coming 
answer must fulfil. But there is no doubt that Professor Dewey 
thinks he has an answer and has developed or helped to develop a 
philosophy which fills the bill—a philosophy with a brand new method 
and logic and theory of knowledge, loose from the trammels of out- 
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worn traditions and traditionalisms. What this new birth of thought 
is is not here disclosed to us, except that it issues from “ regard tg 
actual conditions,” in which it refuses to separate between means and 
ends, or takes only those “ends” to be operative and controllj 
“that are near at hand, suggested by immediate circumstance 
attainable by manipulation, and enjoyable on the existing level.” | 
am not sure whether here I understand Professor Dewey aright, byt 
what he says sounds to me simply like counsel to take short views and 
dismiss any doctrine that would suggest that regard to more remot, 
prospects, the “higher and more far-reaching ends,” may have 
some importance in human or civilised life. It is doubtless true that 
there has been too much exaltation, or as Professor Dewey forcibly 
says “‘ worship,” of such ends and far too much contempt poured upon 
the “‘nearer ends”; but to say that the former (‘“‘to which final worthis 
assigned ”’) are formed with little respect to existent conditions, or that 
they are “romantic, sentimental, compensatory,” or that they are 
the result of looking backward, etc., etc., is not sober history but 
excited rhetoric—what Professor Dewey calls “a complaint, an 
emotional cry.” The claim alone or for the first time to be filled and 
guided by “the spirit that is interested in realities and that faces 
them frankly and sympathetically ” is merely arrogance. To restriet 
“‘ actual ” or “‘ operative facts ” to what has occurred or shown itself 
recently, or to what owes its existence to machinery or to science, is 
to deny oneself the chance of understanding even these, or of adjusting 
one’s thoughts and actions to them; and to cast one’s eyes no further 
forward than to what is in the future immediately successive to them 
is the height of imprudence. 

It is, as I have said, difficult to learn from this essay what, accord- 
ing to Professor Dewey, philosophy is. But in his final paragraph he 
tells us what is philosophy, what is the new philosophy in contrast 
with which all others are out of court as mere scholarship or gymnas- 
tics or fine literature. It is that which observes, studies and inter 
prets the meaning of, “ that is, the possibilities,’ embodied in, the 
recently formed “ tradition ” of industrial civilisation, which meaning 
“* should be most legible in the United States.”’ He who is to produce 
this philosophy must indeed “‘ employ ” the classic tradition, i.e. the 
philosophies which his maker antiquated ; otherwise “‘ his thoughts,” 
4.e. his own philosophy, will ‘‘ become thin and empty.” There is 
here no great evidence of well-informed or critical employment of 
this tradition, and what is offered in place of all former philosophies 
is but a revenant, the thin and bloodless ghost of a sort of philosophy 
which in many a past age has been a pretender to the throne. This 
new American-born claimant is to the student of the history of the 
antiquated tradition an old acquaintance. 

Apart from the blowing of trumpets and beating of drums that 
announces his advent, there is much in what Professor Dewey says 
that is thoughtful, suggestive and helpful. The defects in the older 


tradition to which he points are there, should be acknowledged, and 
cures for them sought for and welcomed. 


It is indeed ridiculous to 
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suppose that the text of human experience came to its close twenty- 
five or three hundred or four hundred years ago, just as ridiculous as 
to suppose that its text began then. If we are ever to make out its 
meaning we must take it as widely as we can and treat all we can keep 
or get of it in the same way. Not otherwise can we look to interpret 
any chapter of it or order our doings appropriately to that state of 
affairs, whatever it may be, in which we have to act. To confine our- 
selves to the present age, or to the American and “‘ Americanized ” 
tract of it, is simply to put on blinkers, and it is almost enough 
evidence of the futility of this confinement that it has led some of 
those who endeavour to practise it into such monstrosities as saying 
that their own and their fellows’ minds are “ sets of practical habits.” 
Interpretation for interpretation, I offer to the reader my own reading 
of the appearance of this new tradition or philosophy, viz. that it is 
the late rebirth of a once fairly robust but later much enfeebled 
“positivism.” Its parent is not “ science,’ but a loose and care- 
lessly made “‘ philosophy,” which too often attaches itself parasitically 
to science in the minds of many (but happily not all) men of science. 

The editor describes this volume as “‘ a challenge.” If that means 
that the challenge is in defence of the cause specified by Mr Russell and 
Professor Dewey, I take leave to doubt whether all the sixteen 
contributors are parties to it. But even were it so, no one is bound to 











take up a challenge till the challenger has won his spurs in the 
knightly, which is here the philosophic, lists, and as yet the chal- 
lenger has not done so. As yet we have seen and heard only the 
herald and the fanfare. The time to buckle on arms is not till the 
champion himself appears. The new philosophy is as yet but magni 
nominis umbra. 

J. A. SmirH. 


UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD. 





The Good Will: A Study in the Coherence Theory of Goodness. By 
H. J. Paton, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford.—London : 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1927.—Pp. 448.—16s. net. 


Iris regrettable that Mr Paton devotes an entire chapter of his book 
to the refutation of Professor G. E. Moore’s claim in Principia 
Ethica to have written “‘ Prolegomena to any future ethics that can 
possibly pretend to be scientific.”” Not that Mr Moore’s work is 
unworthy of the importance thus given it, but simply because Mr 
Paton in doing so has not only added to the bulk of his book, but he 
has cramped his liberty of mind. Actual experience certainly seems 
to be his natural field; and the living act of will is his subject-matter. 
But his wanting to be scientific has prevented him from reaching the 
universal attainable only by religion or by a philosophy that starting 
ftom the conclusions of science proceeds philosophically and no longer 
scientifically. It has deprived him, too, of the self-confidence so 
hecessary to the liberty of the thinker and caused him to go out of his 
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way to justify his having taken it, so that he starts by disappointing 
philosopher and religious believer alike. 
Much as these diverge in regard to the methods through whic, 
the universal may be grasped by thought and realised in men’s d 
they agree in two respects. They require the supreme values, Try 
Goodness, Beauty, to have a universal nature profoundly alien 
any other totality or whole. They consider that God, the univers 
self, must be present in the will of every man if he is to transcen4 
his own power, overcome his negative subjectivity, and thus to knoy 
the true, will the good, achieve or perceive beauty. Absolute valy 
here is a regulative term, nay, more than a term, a reality, whic 
determines the quality of man’s thinking, doing, creating and enjoy. 
ing. Thus for both philosopher and theologian man’s will is the Goo 
Will as far as man gives himself up to something which he conceive 
to be other than himself, to be the reality of the not self, with which he 
tries to make the self harmonise. To the latest form of idealism ast 
the Gospel the Good Will is human will in the act of transcending 
itself; and therefore Mr Paton’s decision to keep outside his wor 
the religious, metaphysical and logical implications of his theory js 
bound to disappoint in some quarters the expectation aroused by the 
title of his book. When he writes, for instance, that for the self the 
only way to find itself is to look for itself not within itself but in its 
world (p. 408), he substitutes the historical world for the Greater Self 
that is for God. All idealist philosophers as well as all Christian 
theologians would assent to the statement that man begets the 
historical world in transcending himself so as to reach his higher self, 
No one of them, however, could accept the view that that world was 
in itself fints spiritus. 

Mr Paton’s theory is neither anti-religious nor unphilosophical, 
He holds our will to be good so far as it ceases to be merely personal 
or individual, but owing to the necessity of being scientific he has to 
sacrifice a great deal. Thus his idea of coherence may lead at best 
to a totality of historical experience, but never to universality, 
However extensive the whole may be, it can only give us an allnes 
consisting of parts. 

Having thus given expression to the only serious criticism I wish 
to pass on Mr Paton’s work, let us set aside minor points that ar 
consequent upon this shifting from a transcendental to an empirical 

‘method and point to the great importance of the book. It is, 
indeed, worthy of the tradition of English Idealism, and it is quite 
possible to imagine Caird and Baillie, but above all Green and 
Bradley, approving this work of a fellow of Queen’s College. Kant 
and Hegel found their British representation in the writings of T. H. 


Green, who wished to introduce to the thinkers of his country what 
was vital in German idealism, whilst rejecting what he may have 


considered empty or vague formalism. In the same way Croce’s and 
Gentile’s theories are stripped by Mr Paton of what in them is 
purely theoretical and embodied in an English dress planned to 
meet the requirements of the English life and mind. The clipping of 
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the wings of speculation and the surrender of some theoretical claims 
are simply due to the circumstances that what these Oxford men 
want above all is the actual grip of facts that will make their philo- 
sophy nearer to practical life. To them the categorical imperative 
must have a content ; good-will must be coherent. Its coherence in 
its turn must be the harmony of the single act of will, not with the 
Will—but with the wills of the various social wholes to which each 
single man belongs. ‘Thus it is not with the Will that Mr Paton 
requires our single acts of will to cohere, but with that of the various 
wholes to which we belong. It is not with the transcendental self or 
with God, which is exactly the same, but with the embodiment in the 
historical world of previous coherent willings that single willings must 
cohere in order to be good. 

In the world of historical, that is, individual and social experience, 
Mr Paton moves easily, adhering to facts all along. Consequently, 
he has given us a valuable account of morals that will be accessible to 
the non-idealist and acceptable to the non-religious. On the other 
hand, the idealist and the theologian, after having given their allegiance 
to the theoretical implication noted above, must acknowledge that in 
practice his position meets the requirements of life. 

The scheme of the book is the best illustration of what has been 
stated. Mr Paton rejects goodness in itself, that is, goodness without 
any appreciating mind to find it good if it is of any one object, or to 
create it if it is of the actions of men. He proceeds to give a very 
clear statement of the nature of the will, in which alone goodness or 
badness can be found. It might be maintained, he writes (p. 54), 
that we will to will in exactly the same way as we will to think. 
But, he goes on, this is just a clumsy way of recognising the self- 
transcendence and self-mediation of volition. The intuitional accounts 
of the will are simple statements of fact, they do not account for it ; 
yet it is through this transcending that the will determines the 
historical world. Every willing, like every knowing, transcends itself. 
It does so, first, because it is directed to an object beyond itself: I 
always will something, for example, to step forward (p. 60). It is 
regrettable not to find here recognition of the fact that the something 
isalways ultimately an act, a future act, and therefore a future self- 
assertion or realisation ; for if I want a new pair of shoes it is to wear 
them, or a rare bit of china it is to possess it, or an apple it is to eat it. 
Willing transcends itself, secondly, in the sense that it goes beyond 
itself in time, and is what it is as a part of a wider willing. My 
stepping forward is willed as a part of walking, and for this reason it 
is intelligible. It is part of what Mr Paton calls a policy. Thirdly, 
the self is a self-transcendence because it is self-consciousness. As 
self-conscious the self is put in a position which is by no means merely 
subjective ; there can be no self-transcendence, self-mediation or self- 
consciousness except by reference to an object. The self which is 
act in “I know this” or “‘I will that,”’ implies (a) an object, (5) a 
subject enduring through time, and (c) a consciousness of the dis- 
tinction between subject and object. 
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The first consequence is that the self appears not as a substan, 
but as an activity ; not as being but as becoming, as making itself 
and being, so to speak, its own making. This particular point of 
doctrine upheld by Mr Paton is Gentile’s ; and people may object to 


it as making away with substance on the ground that any activity | 


implies an active subject. On the other hand, anybody can easily 


realise how admirably it meets the aspirations both of empiricism ani © 


idealism. It does not allow of any excursion outside experience 
and, from the point of view of morals, nothing could more strongly 
emphasise the positive and negative responsibility of man. Man, 
transcending himself—i.e. by identifying his will either, religious} 
speaking, with God’s will, or, philosophically speaking, with th 
transcendental will, or again, and this is Mr Paton’s view, with the 
will of the various social wholes to which he belongs—brings about 
the becoming of his self and ‘his world. There is nothing here to 
carry us beyond experience, and the objection just mentioned js 
more verbal than vital. The identification of the self with activity 
aims at establishing that for philosophy, if not for other branches of 
learning, the self is always subject, and that a passive objective tem 
cannot be the self. For self means consciousness always, active con- 
sciousness and awareness of self and not-self. We are thus equally 
far from intuitionism and from any theory that would understand 
willing as merely subjective. Self-consciousness is always, at least, 
awareness of the self, of the not-self, and of their distinction. The 
object is as necessary to the subject as fuel is to the fire. 

Mr Paton has, indeed, preserved the richest characteristic of the 
philosophy which underlies his contribution, namely, the concrete 
and historical ground of Italian idealism, meaning by historical 
the whole realm of man’s experience, individual and social. There 
the object and the necessity of its opposition to the subject simply 
cannot be overlooked; but, on the other hand, man appears there 
only as an activity. 

We cannot feel, however, that, in dealing with the theory of 
survival value, the author has made the best of his very good position, 
If he had, as we have suggested, definitely stated that the will is 
always willing an act which is a future self-assertion or self-realisation, 
this would have been perfectly consonant with the aspiration which 
is the ground of such theory of survival value. Life is eminently for 
the spirit what the scientist takes it to be for the body. The finis 
spiritus is the realisation of a better and better life, of a greater and 
greater self. Positive value is only known to us in life, in the tending 
of an activity towards it. In the life of the spirit it will be Truth, 
Goodness, Beauty ; and the tending towards these values will always 
make for more life of the spirit, which again implies more life for the 
body. A definite statement on this point would have kept Mr Paton 
himself from criticising (p. 121) the view that what is good is future, 
and what is evil is past, after having acknowledged as true an implica 
tion of it in a previous chapter (p. 106). He writes there that the 
simplest act of will is necessarily and always unselfish, because my 
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tan action in order to be an action must be dissatisfaction with myself 
itsey | asIam; andis, therefore, the giving up of myself toan ideal. It is, 
int of | he goes on, in a sense self-denial and self-sacrifice, for in every action 
ect ty | we give up, we deny, we reject our actual self in favour of an ideal 
tivity | which is not yet real. atey ait 

easily | This is obviously the implication (a) of the Gospel, (b) of the 
. goctrine criticised on p. 121; and it is (c) the equivaient in the 
ence ‘philosophy of mind of the survival value. So that it may be said 
ongly | -that the book before us substantially satisfies the requirements of 
n, by § the theologian, the idealist and the scientist, simply because the 
| author has drawn straight from life. The will is bad or incoherent so 
1 the | ,far as it is divided against itself, and it is good or coherent so far as 
h the | -this division is overcome. The seat of goodness and badness is the 
bout | will; and the goodness and badness of things is dependent on the 
re to | nature of the will that wills them. But then every volition is a 
ed ij | response to an apprehended object or rather to a known situation. 
ivity | Finally, there are more or less developed volitions; and Mr Paton 
esof | calls the more developed volition a policy which is willed by the more 
term | developed self. In the light of the contention that the self is con- 
con. | sciousness of itself, its not-self, and their essential distinction, it is 
tally | easy to understand that the individual develops as a subject by 
tand extending more and more its consciousness of the objective world. 
east, | The experience of man extends as he passes from the family to the 
The | school, to business or college, to political and social clubs. It is this 
actual experience of the individual self which determines the extension 
‘the | of the social wholes with which its will must actually cohere in order 
rete | tobe the Good Will. God and Nature have little to do here. Man’s 
‘ical | Own experience is the Alpha and Omega of this world of action. But 
here | how binding is the moral obligation which is the tacit implication of 
ply | this theory of ethics. Not even the Stoics reached such binding 
rere obligation, their sense of liberty was too limited to allow the 
conception of so stringent a responsibility. Only Pelagius, the first 
‘of | Briton whose ethics are known in history, could be as stringent as 


on, | this, because he built a philosophy of action on a conception of man 
lis | Which regarded him exactly as he appeared in his practical life.* 
on, The individual good is of three kinds: (a) goodness in relation to 


ich | ~ the individual taken by himself; (b) goodness of objects of desire 
for {| determined by reference to actions, by reference to actual willing ; 
nis and (c) goodness of an action in relation to the whole individual policy. 
nd Thus, even for the individual good, we are dependent not merely on 
ing | OUurown experiences but on that of the various social wholes to which 
th, | Webelong. But the co-operation of social life is made up of opposition 
yys § just as much as of union; even to play a game of tennis we want 
‘he people to play against as well as people to play with. And this is the 
on reason why moral goodness can only develop in society. 


re. 
: ALINE LION. 


ca Lapy Marcaret Hatt, Oxrorp. 


a Harnack, Précis de histoire des dogmes, French translation, 1888, 
p. 285, 
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Pre-existence and Reincarnation. By Wincenty Lutoslawskj.— 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1928.—Pp. 157. 


TuE object of Professor Lutoslawski’s book is to supply a justification 
for the belief in palingenesis or the periodic return of the same spirits 
in human shape to earthly life. He sets about his task by pointing 
out the unanimity with which the truth of reincarnation has been 
recognised by the sages, seers and religious teachers of all ages, 
beginning with ancient India and coming down to the present day, 
The “‘ cloud of witnesses ” quoted by him would be more convingj 
had he used more discrimination in selecting them: he weakens his 
case by including among them men like Balzac and Victor Hugo, 
who did no more than sympathetically refer to it now and again, and, 
on the other hand, by omitting to mention, e.g. the Rosicrucians, 
After dwelling on the consensus of opinion in favour of reincarnation, 
the author goes on to adduce eight arguments for the benefit of those 
who are already inclined to believe it. The first is that from the 
analogy between psychological and biological evolution ; knowing 
as we do that the higher organisms are gradually evolved from the 
lower, it is reasonable to suppose that the higher types of mind are 
also the result of a long process of evolution in a series of successive 
lives. ‘“‘ We gather from experience a universal law of the spirit 
according to which higher stages of intellectual or moral power are 
attained by effort, training, sacrifice and voluntary mortification,” 
and if there has been no time for these in our actual life they must 
have been made in past incarnations. ‘ If Mozart at the age of five 
played the piano as well as ordinary people play it after years of 
practice . . . he must have existed previously in conditions which 
allowed practice on the piano and this could have been only in a past 
human incarnation.” The second and third arguments appeal to 
our moral sense: inequality of capacities and of moral character 
would be incompatible with Divine justice unless it were the result 
of our own behaviour in past lives ; it would be unfair if some people 
surpassed others from the beginning not having done anything to 
deserve it, and so we must believe that genius is the result of forgotten 
efforts and stupidity the effect of protracted ignorance ; children 
born as cripples are born for penitence made inevitable by their past 
sins, and so on. The fourth argument is that if there were no 
reincarnation there could be no true immortality. The soul can only 
be said to be immortal if it loses nothing of what constitutes its inner 
life, and since most of its contents—desires, affections, ete.—require 
earthly conditions, immortality implies continual rebirth. 

So far from being appalled at the prospect of remaining after 
death ‘“‘ such as I am, with all my personal relations to things and 
men,”’ Professor Lutoslawski assures us that this ‘“‘ clear representa- 
tion of immortal life destroys every fear of death.” Fifthly, the 
existence of romantic, i.e. of absolute, exclusive and permanent, love 
reveals pre-existence, since ‘‘ lovers who experience a perfect indis- 
soluble union know at once that they have belonged to each other 
for centuries.” Belief in the connection between romantic love 
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and rebirth makes for the stability of the family: divorce is then 
seen to be a useless device, for “‘ whoever divorces a bad wife 
deservedly runs the risk of becoming entangled in a much worse 
union. . . . If he endures his punishment with resignation he earns 
in a future incarnation the happiness of a perfect and indissoluble 
union.” The sixth argument is that romantic love may be extended 
to a whole group of similar spirits forming a nation, and the historical 
life of a nation “‘ requires a continuity of relations which is possible 
only if the same spirits return many times into similar conditions 
and continue what they have undertaken.” Finally—arguments 
seven and eight—there are instances of people remembering their 
past incarnations and predicting future ones in a specified family ; 
several stories are quoted in support of this. 

Taken together, these eight arguments amount, in the author’s 
opinion, “to a perfectly scientific proof of pre-existence with a 
reasonable probability of reincarnation ” ; since, although reincarna- 
tion requires in his view an act of free-will, he goes on to discuss the 
motives which induce souls to be reborn. The chief of these are the 
desire to become a genius or a saint or both, to make a happy marriage 
or to continue one already contracted, and to serve and improve one’s 
nation. All the motives for reincarnation seem to Professor Luto- 
slawski to be a further confirmation of his views on the subject, and, 
after briefly considering the arguments against palingenesis, he goes 
on to tell us that the best way to attain a clear vision of it is by 
meditation, contemplation, fasting, silence, prayer, and active service 
of God. The complete understanding of the soul’s destiny, however, 
requires, in addition, an inquiry into the reality of the material 
world, and the author, accordingly, gives an account of “‘ the Polish 
theory of matter.” Mediumistic materialisations observed by 
“ metapsychists ’’ and other considerations lead him to define matter 
as that which ‘‘ produces every kind of sensation—sensual craving as 
well as sacramental sanctification,”’ and to say that it is “‘ one of the 
fundamental categories of the mind, understood by immediate 
experience, not by definition.”” At the lower stages of human develop- 
ment matter is the enemy of man; at the higher “it has to be 
transformed into a holy relic or sacrament of the spirit.”” Such 
transmutation of matter is “‘the purpose of Messianism,” which 
Professor Lutoslawski takes to be the final outcome of all philosophy. 
Messianism is the belief that, just as for the conversion of individuals 
we needed the incarnation of a Son of God, a Messiah who has given 
the living example of a perfect personality, so for the conversion of 
peoples we need a nation-Messiah, to give a living example of a 
perfect social and political life. ‘‘ Messianism is the product of 
Polish national life, and its central idea is the nation, 1.e. a group of 
spirits having the same aim, a divinely inspired mission.” The 
man who has discovered his own soul is a spiritualist, the man who 
has discovered his soul and God is a mystic, but he who after dis- 
covering soul and God discovers his nation reaches the final synthesis. 

Messianism, with its awakening of national consciousness is thus 
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man’s culminating achievement in his quest for truth, and this, 
we are told, is the strongest of all arguments in favour of palingenesis 
for the aim of Messianism. “The objective perfection of social 
and political life of a nation can be realised only in a permanent home 
on earth by spirits periodically returning to their task until it js 
fulfilled.” 

Having thus established to his own satisfaction the truth o 
reincarnation, the author, in the five remaining chapters, explains 
the meaning of the Fall, gives detailed information about our post. 
moriem existence, explains how rebirth takes place, discusses oy 
prospects of living on other planets, warns us against mediums and 
points out the essential superiority of the Poles to the Germans, 

If the doctrine of reincarnation really implied that “‘ infallible and 
absolutely certain knowledge as to the soul’s eternal destiny ” js 
actually possessed by individuals who can ‘tell us all about it, it 
would not deserve the respect in which it has been held by many 
great thinkers. But it can imply no such thing, if only because those 
who claim to know the law of rebirth from personal experience differ 
considerably as to the details of its working; and if authorities 
disagree how can we tell which of them is right? By selecting the 
points on which they are all agreed one certainly can construe in 
broad outline a theory of reincarnation which may be said to be the 
result of the concerted efforts of seers and prophets; but such a 
theory would contain none of Professor Lutoslawski’s matter-of-fact 
particulars. It is on his own authority he tells us, e.g. that rebirth 
is a matter of free choice, that ‘‘ in the next incarnation each painful 
detail of our present existence will be transformed into its delightful 
opposite,’’ that a husband and wife who truly love each other will 
have in each life the same children throughout eternity ; that “if 
a person of low birth and without education wishes for an illustrious 
name and refined manners he will be reborn in a distinguished family 
and receive the best education,” and soon. He makes these startling 
assertions as though no manner of doubt could be entertained with 
regard to them by those who believe in rebirth, but he shows no 
reason why his opinions should be accepted by preference to those, 
say, of Dr Rudolf Steiner or Mrs Annie Besant. Indeed, there is 
much in Professor Lutoslawski’s book to make us chary of choosing 
him for our spiritual guide. For instance, the comparison he makes 
(p. 144) between Buddha and Mickiewicz to show how superior the 
latter was to the former does not tend to increase our confidence in 
his judgment: ‘‘ Buddha saw only the trifling inconveniences of 
disease, misery and death, and was so much distressed by them that 
he went into solitude to seek the remedy and found none but the 
complete renunciation of life. Mickiewicz saw not only disease, 
misery and death, but also the torture of his countrymen in Prussian, 
Austrian and Muscovite prisons. . . . He did not go into the wilder- 
ness and needed no prolonged meditation in order to discover that 
all these evils may be removed by the power of the human will aided 
by Divine Grace.” The chapter in which Professor Lutoslawski 
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discusses the motives that induce souls to be reborn is even more 
likely to shake our confidence in him as a custodian of “ infallible 
truth.” He includes among these motives “ the passionate desire to 
continue for ever every good national work. ... Thus, every 
student working in the Reading Room of the British Museum longs 
to see it made into an ideal paradise of research . . . with good 
yentilation . . . sunny bedrooms... armchairs inviting contem- 
plation, soft carpets deadening every sound,” etc., and, speaking for 
himself, the author adds: “If I love that institution with its present 
imperfections, how could I miss an opportunity to revisit it and to 
use it in future centuries when it will be so much improved ? ” 

The idea of souls being lured from heaven to earth by the prospect 
of comfortable armchairs and soft carpets gives the keynote of 
Professor Lutoslawski’s philosophy. In his Preface he warns those 
“who do not long for immortal life and believe in it ” against reading 
his book ; one would like to extend the warning to those whose good 
taste is likely to be offended by the crude and arbitrary way in which 
he interprets their cherished beliefs. 

NATALIE DUDDINGTON. 


LONDON. 





Christ: The Wisdom of Man. By A. Boyd Scott, M.C., D.D.— 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1928.—Pp. xviii + 433. 
15s. net. 


“It’s always worth while speaking to a clever man,” is a repeated 
saying in Dostoevski’s greatest novel. It is worth while speaking 
to Dr Boyd Scott and listening to him. It is worth while 
giving him a sustained attention and letting him talk himself out, 
even when he becomes expansive and rhetorical. He is a trifle tire- 
some in his parade of footnote references to big and little books. He 
is too self-consciously smart in his epigrams, and he perpetrates some 
appalling passages of “‘ fine writing ”’ which will either amuse by their 
pomposity or infuriate with their windiness. But he that endures to 
the end, as this reviewer has conscientiously done, will receive his 
reward and put the book down with admiring gratitude that out- 
weighs frequent annoyance and disappointment. 

Dr Boyd Scott has to his credit first-class honours in philosophy, 
an honorary D.D. from the University of Glasgow, and a considerable 
reputation as a bright and startling preacher. He is the author of a 
number of books, but this is his most ambitious effort. In it his 
purpose is to consider the place which Jesus and his ethical wisdom 
occupy among the schools and systems of moral thought. He points 
out, with reason, the absence of any adequate and ordered study of 
the teaching of Jesus in relation not only to representative and 
classical philosophers such as Butler, Kant, and T. H. Green, but to 
moderns like Croce, Bergson, Simmel and Nietzsche—with the last 
of whom he deals with refreshing generosity and uncommon insight. 
He traces the lines of affinity between the moral wisdom of Jesus and 
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the views of the great ethical teachers who still dominate modem 
thought. There is the usual tendency to force parallelisms and analo. 
gies, but after due deductions there remains a remarkably rich balance 
of convincing exposition in favour of the claim that the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is “‘ entitled to a place among the academics, despite 
the fact that it comes to us framed in its own particular horizon,” 
Dr Boyd Scott holds very confidently that in the Gospel records 
we have an adequate account of what Jesus actually said. Is this 
account adequate also to what Jesus really was ? ‘‘ The Teaching and 
the Man are so intertwined throughout that we cannot abide sure of 
the speeches so long as the spirit of the speaker is uncertainly o 
vaguely known to us” (p. 19). After an extended examination of 
various views, the conclusion reached on this point is that there is 
“in Jesus a spirit that is mysteriously energetic, humane, informed 
with a common-sense of radiant simplicity, ironic and aristocratic, 
alarmist in detached and exalted fashion, and with the naked and 
triumphant submissiveness of the great martyrs” (p. 89). To these 
our author would add a keen sense of humour amounting to mirthful- 
ness. According to Dr Boyd Scott, Jesus in his humaneness “is 
tolerant in a way that is kindly and understanding ”’ of the ‘‘ homely 
old beliefs and practices, even such as we in our purged and self- 
sufficient wisdom call ‘ superstitious ’.”” So it was that he spat on 
the eyes of a blind man, and, in another instance, spat and touched 
the tongue, or made a plaster with clay and spittle. He was not 
affronted when a woman thought that virtue would flow from him 
to her if she could but touch the tassel of his robe. ‘‘ We are in con- 
tact with one who, while he dealt in scorn with the intellectual and 
moral superstitions of the illuminati of his tribe, responded to the 
ancient quackery of the children of Mother Earth with a heart that 
understood and a tolerance as of one of them”’ (p. 29). Not only is Jesus 
thus represented as being tolerant of the ancient quackery, but alsoas 
being ironical when he spoke of the Second Coming in clouds of glory. 
This, even when we stress the terms ‘‘ mysteriously energetic ” and 
“* alarmist in detached and exalted fashion,” is a view which seems to 
smooth away very conveniently the difficulties that arise for moderns 
who fear that Jesus did not condescendingly pretend to share, but 
actually shared, some of the contemporary beliefs in the “‘ ancient 
quackery ” and was possessed, in certainly ‘‘ alarmist ” and “ mys- 
teriously energetic ’” measure, by powerfully disturbing eschatological 


and apocalypticideas. To portray Jesus asso kindly accommodating, } 


in speech and practice, to current popular superstitions, gravely 
affects interpretation of his moral teaching. It makes his language 


dangerously flexible, unliteral and metaphorical to a degree that can | 


easily adjust itself to the preferences and idiosyncrasies of each 
individual. It is to dismiss too easily that other view of Jesus as 4 
being incomprehensibly terrible and awful, and quite immeasurably 
beyond our standards of normality. Writers like Dean Inge may s 

of this view as one that depicts him as “a mild specimen of the 
Mahdi type.” But that is just simple ordinary abuse, not argument, 
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and disturbs no honest critic. Indeed, when Dr Boyd Scott comes to 
speak of the strange ‘authority ” with which Jesus impressed his 
hearers, he writes in his characteristically vivid and coloured style : 
“If people like ourselves, regarding a lighted electric lamp in the 
room in which we sit at homely ease, were suddenly caught with a 
visionary sense of the great magnetic storms in the utmost heavens 
and around the girdle of this wide earth, which have come to a point 
in this little luminous globe, we should have some idea, I think, of 
what his first hearers felt undefinedly when they tried to describe the 
teaching of Jesus by such terms as ‘ authoritative.’ It is something 
like this we ourselves feel even now, as we read the fragmentary 
account we possess of his talk and gestures” (p. 44). This thought 
may be dwelt upon a little further and developed. Is it unreasonable 
to think that the lamp of his unclassifiable genius may sometimes 
have taken too heavy a load, too intense a current, for its sensitive 
filament, so that it often blazed blindingly and all but to the point of 
fusion, and made others than his mother believe he was beside him- 
self and by no means a mild specimen of the Mahdi or any other type ? 
A prophet, a poet, a genius incalculably incandescent with the very 
life of Godhead, would, no doubt, make a strange commotion in a 
cathedral close and among scholarly minds insistent at all costs, even 
the cost of historical reality, on his good manners, sweet reasonable- 
ness and agreeable likeness to themselves. 

Differences like these in our estimate of the personality of Jesus 
will involve deep differences also in our interpretation of his moral 
wisdom. 

Admirable in the main as is Dr Boyd Scott’s comparison of the 
teaching of Jesus with that of the Stoics ; attractive as is his analysis 
of the rigorism of Jesus as compared with Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive; able and often brilliant as is his exposition of the contrast and 
affinity between Jesus and T. H. Green and the rest of them ; it is in 
the last sections of his book that he yields his freshest and most 
original contribution. He argues powerfully that religion, morality, 
art and science have a certain independence and separateness. Each 
of these in its own way opens out on the infinite. Each will work to 
or from, or more usually both to and from, a world-view of its own. 
Then quite bluntly he declares that he is ‘“‘ by no means sure that 
religion is the source or inspiration or secret ” of the moral wisdom of 
Jesus, or of any other aspect of his wisdom. This sounds more daring 
than itis. What he means is that the wisdom of Jesus is derived from 
a higher, more unified and primordial source. After an inquiry into 
the uncertain meaning of the word Religion, he maintains that not 
only Religion, but Morality, Art and Science, spring into being as 
distinct and specific reactions to the “‘ original wholeness ”’ of reality 
which is over them all and through them all and in them all. Quoting 
Tiele’s remark that “it was man’s original unconscious, innate 
sense of infinity that gave rise to his first stammering utterances of 
that sense, and to all the beautiful dreams of the past and the future,”’ 
Dr Boyd Scott justly comments: ‘‘ That primary awareness, with its 
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quality of ‘infinity’ . . . did not exhaust itself by concentration in 
that which we term religion. It radiated religion ; but it also radiate 
ethics, art and science ; and these likewise retain in their impulse ang 
also in the ambition of their several quests, the quality of ‘ infinity’ 
ae ‘oo and religion carried on from their common source” 
p. 840). 

But what is this common source? How shall we locate this 
** original wholeness ” of spirit? It is here that our author is most 
Suggestive. Pfleiderer and Gilbert Murray deal considerably with the 
conception of Aidos—our author’s transliteration of é&5dés—am 
the Greeks. In this Pfleiderer finds the common source of religion 
and morality. Gilbert Murray detects in it the counterpart of 
what we call a sense of social responsibility, and Pfleiderer the 
moral feeling of respect for human dignity. Dr Boyd Seott 
develops this by tracing also from Aidos the emergence of both 
Science and Art. Aidos towards the vesture of Nature yields Art, 
towards the workings of Nature yields Science. But the word that 
he finally chooses is pietas. This he says is ‘‘ a convenient title for 
that primary address and communion, on man’s part, towards his 
environment, in which, as from four inherent nuclei in it . . . there 
emerged those specific engagements of his spirit we call religion, 
morality, knowledge and art’ (p. 355). These four great interests 
early sought a separate life, went off on their own, and played, mor 
or less, a lone hand; and this separation impoverished every one of 
them. Dr. Scott does not seem to have quite made up his mind about 
these four interests. On p. 828 they are love, goodness, truth and 
beauty ; on p. 884 we have the True, the Good, the Beautiful and the 
Holy in Otto’s sense. The supreme mission of Jesus was to reawaken 
in men the spirit of pietas and restore to them the lost harmony of 
reality, so that they could once more feel life abundantly and feel it 
whole. In the richest and most serious sense of the word, Jesus was 
poet. He had the unique genius to recall men to childlikeness, to the 
sense of a true and real golden age. To turn and become as a little 
child was, almost literally, regeneration. It was to be born anew and 
from above, trailing clouds of glory ;_ to possess a new spirit that gave 
wondering and wonderful résponse to the wholeness of life’s mystery. 
The quickening power of Jesus is therefore not to be regarded 
restricted to religion and ethics. It had a transforming influence on 
art, and even on science, inasmuch as it made fecund and prolific the 
whole energy of the human spirit. 

That is the main thesis of the work. But in treating of it the 
author has shown a most just sense of the attitude of Jesus to the 
Jewish Synagogue and Temple. He came not to destroy the Law. 
““ He honoured the institution of public worship ; no one was more 
dutiful than he in observing the calendar of his People’s Church: 
he was so devoted to the Sabbath that it enraged him to see how 
egregiously that holy and happy institution had been hung about and 
encrusted with vetoes that threatened to strangle it”? (p. 211). Dr 
Boyd Scott has also a just sense of the awe-full and majestic ritual and 
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ceremonial of the religion in which Jesus was brought up and to which 
he loyally adhered, a “‘ worship which was so amazingly purified of 
all idolatry and which assembled its participants in rites, some of them 
as beautifully homely as the pastoral rites of the dawn of humanity, 
others of them as magnifical as can be, and yet set about an ‘ holy of 
holies’ whose vacancy was the symbol of infinity ” (p. 868). The 
disciples, after the crucifixion, did not break with this. They “ were 
as faithful as ever they had been in waiting upon temple rituals and 
the customs of the synagogue worship. They continued, indeed, to 
fast in the manner Jesus had recommended, to pray in the words he 
had given them and to break bread in their houses in pursuance of 
the request he had made of them in that last Passover: but all this 
they did as a guild within the ancient religion which Jesus had 
honoured to the end ” (pp. 823-4). 

This, so obviously true, is persistently overlooked or misrepre- 
sented by reputable theologians and critics. It needs to be said 
again and again; and Dr Boyd Scott deserves praise for his courage 
as a Protestant and Presbyterian in saying, in reference to the old 
controversy as to the Judaising and paganising of Christianity : 
“We shall look narrowly upon those historical interpretations which 
picture Christianity as a virgin belief about God and man and a quaker 
cult... . Christianity was other than a religion compact and 
intolerant as was Mohammedanism which offered to them, among 
whom it went in subjugative aggression, acceptance or abolition. . . . 
Christianity was a pentecostal effulgence; and so long as it was 
allowed to maintain itself at anything like that pitch, it took its 
penetrating and illustrious way throughout all the temples and groves 
of men ” (pp. 421-2). 

In a second edition the author will be wise to prune his words, 
chasten his over-decorative style and greatly condense his matter. 
There are many slips that should be corrected. The spelling of 
Tolstoy as Tolstoi is no longer defensible, and should be abandoned. 
“A different degree than ” (p. 81), like “a different point of view 
than” (p. 420), is neither English nor Scottish, though, as erring, it 
may be human. 

J. M. Lioyp Tuomas. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





Les deux auteurs des Actes des Apétres. By Paul-Louis Couchoud and 
Robert Stahl; extract from La Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions, 
Jan.-March, 1928.—Pp. 1-47. 


Tals essay works out the hypothesis which Loisy presented in his 
commentary (1920) that the Acts is the work of two writers, one who 
recounts the travels of Paul, and a second who gives a picture of the 
origins of the Church which is more edifying than true. From the 
usages of the two writers, their vocabulary and ideas, Couchoud and 
Stahl seek to distinguish the two redactions 4 la maniére dont en 
chimie le papier de tournesol décéle acide ou base. 
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H., for example, the writer who uses the form ‘TepoodAvpa for 
“* Jerusalem,” is to be distinguished from J., the writer who uses 
"Iepovoadjp. J., moreover, uses the form (ra) Avorpa (Lystra 
whereas H. uses (4) Avorpa; and while H. speaks of those who wop. 
ship (of ceBopevor) God, J. speaks of those who fear (oi Poor yer) 
Him. Again, the two authors have their preferences regarding the 
use of the phrases “ the word of the Lord ” and “ the word of God”; 
the former, used by H., means the message of redemption ; the latter 
which is J.’s phrase, describes the word given under the inspiration 
of the Spirit, the exercise of inspired preaching. J. uses the tem 
“* Apostles ”’ exclusively of the college of the Twelve, and understand 
by “‘ the Holy Spirit ” a celestial being outside man who took 
sion of the Old Testament prophets and fell upon the Twelve a 
Pentecost, giving them power to impart the Spirit by prayer and the 
imposition of hands. On the other hand, H. uses the term “ Apostles” 
of the founders of communities, and speaks of “ the Spirit ” as aa 
inner force, one of the powers of the soul, a virtue like faith, wisdom, 
or joy. Differences also mark the ideas of eternal life, which for H, 
are those of Paul and John, but for J. are bound up with the great 
traditional hopes, the Bodily Resurrection of the Dead and the Last 
Judgment. The hypothesis is also supported by pointing out alleged 
interpolations which, it is claimed, are often followed by phrases 
which repeat what is said just before the interpolation begins (¢f, 
vii. 58, 59, and note the continuation of viii. 4a in xi. 19). 

Guided by these clues, Couchoud and Stahl are able to sketch the 
two authors. The first (H.) is a man of the open air, a man who 
knows towns and constituted authorities and is familiar with navige- 
tion and the geography of the Levant. The biographer of Paul, heis 
passionately devoted to his master and insinuates, without affirming 
it, that he is his chief disciple. The second author (J.) is a man of 
the library, a Christian scribe, who finds his literary models in the 
Greek Bible, who has read Josephus with profit and can embellish 
his narratives with occasional citations from Greek poets. Above 
all, he is a Churchman who seeks to show how Christians have entered 
into the heritage of Judaism, and counterbalances the predominance 
already given to Paul by relating stories of Peter and the Twelve. 
Le livre de V Apétre devient le livre des Apétres. Distrustful of Paul's 
bold theology, he prefers a doctrine more massive and common, and 
the words which he puts into the lips of Festus, ‘‘ Paul, thou art mad; 
thy much learning doth turn thee to madness,” disguise his own senti- 
ments. Ce sont les mots qu’il fait adresser & Paul par Festus et qu'il 
lui adresse en sourdine pour son propre compte. The first author is 
perhaps to be found in Marcion, and the second in Clement of Rome 
(dated c. 140 a.p.). As for Luke, he is but a name (préte-nom) for 
the two authors who, in combating one another, have built the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

The merit of the essay lies in the fact that it reminds us once 
again of discordant notes in primitive Christianity which are blended 
in the Acts as by a master musician. But the attempt to explain the 
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literary features by the hypothesis of two authors completely fails ; 
the basis is too frail and the facts can be otherwise explained. Thus, 
the striking variations in the use of ‘JepoodAuvya and ’JepoveadAjp have 
often been cited in the interests of source criticism ; and yet another 
and perhaps still better alternative is the view that Luke keeps 
‘JepoodAvpa aS & form more suitable to the story when it moves in 
Gentile surroundings, an explanation supported by the fact that 
‘Tepovoadjp is used twenty-six times in the Third Gospel and ‘JepooéAvpa 
but four times. Still more doubtful is the argument from the use of 
(i) Avorpa and (7d) Avorpa. The latter indeed does not occur in the 
Acts in this form: all that we have is Avorpa, acc. -av, dat. -ow, an 
example of mixed declension which the grammarians (vide Moulton) 
say is the rule rather than the exception in the case of foreign place- 
names, and which appears in the Papyri(P. Grenf. ii. 74). Must we 
find two authors in T'obit because the capital Ragha is mentioned both 
in the fem. (acc. and dat.) and the neut. (dat.) ? As interpreted by 
Couchoud and Stahl, ‘‘ the word of the Lord” and “ the word of 
God ” represent different ideas; why, then, should they not be dif- 
ferently phrased ? The argument would be to the point only if the 
same expression were used in two senses. Much the same is true of 
the terms “the Spirit” and “the Holy Spirit.” Why cannot the 
same writer use both expressions if he has different suggestions to 
convey ? Nor is the argument based on the term “ Apostles ” any 
more convincing. The phenomena which appear to suggest inter- 
polations followed by words like those which precede them can be 
paralleled in the Third Gospel (cf. xxiii. 49 and 55), and they are not 
really surprising in the case of a writer who has a special fondness for 
words and expressions which are bound to recur, and who has to use 
material of varied kinds—extracts from his travel-diary and popular 
traditions of the early Church. The identity of the two authors with 
Marcion and Clement is but a tentative suggestion. All then we need 
say is that history knows Marcion as a redactor, not an author, and 
that the date given to Clement is probably fifty years too late. We 
may fairly say that the brilliance and industry of Couchoud and 
Stahl only serve to expose the few and doubtful bricks with which 
they build. As well might we seek to decide what in their clever 
essay is the work of Couchoud, and what the work of Sthal. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 
ABERDEEN. 





Luther and the Reformation. By James Mackinnon, Vol. II., 1928.— 
Pp. xvii., 854, and Vol. III., Progress of the Movement (1521-29). 
—London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1929.—Pp. xvii. 888.— 
16s. net each. 


Ir is perhaps significant that no considerable works in English dealing 
with the history of the Reformation have appeared during recent 
years. Momentous as were the issues raised, and numerous as are 
the still unsolved problems, comparatively few English writers have 
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ventured into this field. It may be that they have feared to reviys 
old controversies or to excite rancour and passion, or it may be due 
to a growing conviction that, until the records of the later Middle 
Ages have been more thoroughly digested, the Reformation cannot 
be completely understood. In particular, we have long lacked g 
really. adequate biography of the maker of the Reformation, and this 
reproach to British scholarship has been the more serious in view of 
the very considerable amount of new light that has been thrown upon 
Luther by recent German research. 

This defect has now to a considerable extent been remedied by 
Professor Mackinnon, the first volume of whose Luther and the 
Reformation was generally recognised as the first instalment of what 
is likely to be for long the standard English book on the subject, 
With the appearance of the second and third volumes, covering the 
decisive years of Luther’s life for Europe, the breach with Rome (1517- 
1521) and the years of consolidation (1521-1529), we are in a better 
position to judge the work as a whole and to appraise the author’s 
method of treatment. Clearly Professor Mackinnon has given us of 
his best, marshalling his facts and stating his opinions in a way that 
leaves an engaging impression of mastery, combined with frankness 
and lucidity. It is, apparently, Luther’s own letters and writings 
which have been chiefly exploited, and a biography based on a careful 
use of these materials is both novel and sound. Luther’s own words 
and opinions are constantly before us, challenging, passionate, incisive, 
‘As might have been expected, many cherished traditions are gently 
set on one side—Luther did not say, ‘‘ Here stand I, I can no other” 
(II., 302), nor did he throw his inkpot at the devil (III., 11)—a fact 
which may be of comfort to tourists who find that the original ink- 
stain has been wholly removed by the Reformer’s admirers. 

It is obvious, however, that the life of Luther is so bound up with 
the course of the German Reformation that the two cannot be treated 
separately or in isolation. That Professor Mackinnon realises this 
can be seen from the very title of the book. It is a pity, therefore, 
that he does not deal with the one as fully and satisfactorily as with 
the other. As soon as he departs from his central theme, the narra- 
tive becomes thin and threadbare. When the facts of contemporary 
political history are introduced, clear and accurate as they usually 
are, the reader at once feels a sense of hesitancy and inadequacy. It 
is true that the history of Germany in the sixteenth century is con- 
fused and difficult to follow, but the book would have been improved 
if this could have been expounded more skilfully. Splendid oppor- 
tunities for illustration (e.g. of the Bauernkrieg) are let slip; the 
chronology is sometimes distinctly confusing, the index is incomplete 
and no map is provided. 

Even the more specifically religious history, including the influence 
and work of Luther’s friends, such as Melancthon, or his rivals, such 
as Carlstadt and Zwingli, is somewhat scantily dealt with. Yet it is 
a commonplace that the development of Luther’s own opinions, as 
well as the general course of the Reformation, was powerfully 
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influenced by men such as these. They cannot be relegated to the 
background without injury to the narrative as a whole. 

The same weakness is apparent in the author’s references to 
Frasmus, which suggest only a superficial acquaintance with recent 
work upon him. A more careful use, for example, of Dr and Mrs 
Allen’s edition of his letters might have saved the author from several 
arors, including the attributing of Julius Exclusus to Faustus Andre- 
linus (II., 229). The account of Luther’s controversies with 
Henry VIII. and Sir Thomas More, likewise, might have benefited 
by less cursory treatment. This disproportion is all the more apparent 
by contrast with the over-emphasis that is placed on some rather 
minor points of recent German research, such as the exact nature of 
the consent of the Diet to the Edict of Worms. 

Again, the allusions to medieval thought and practice, to the 
working of the medizval church and of the papal curia, suggest a 
relative unfamiliarity with the sources both of Luther’s ideas and of 
the evils which he sought to combat. One would hardly guess, from 
these two volumes at least, how frequently Luther merely repeats 
what many orthodox would-be reformers had reiterated long before 
his day. This aspect of Luther has been duly stressed by Roman 
Catholic scholars such as Grisar and Denifle. These are, however, 
treated with scant courtesy ; their faults are pilloried, but their real 
discoveries are passed over in silence. 

Yet, the personal prejudices of the writer, if they have occasionally 
led him astray, have certainly gone far to help the book. It is because 
of his sincere admiration for Luther that his presentation of that out- 
standing figure is so excellent. He has been particularly successful 
in dealing with Luther’s doctrinal development. He shows clearly 
how tremendous was the reaction of Luther’s early religious experi- 
ences upon his later thought and actions, and how constantly his 
mind reverted to the doubts and struggles of his life as a monk at 
Erfurt. Again and again Luther’s religious opinions are quoted or 
summarised, their originality, simplicity and boldness expounded, 
and the real literary ability of his writings made plain. This is the 
best part of the book. More space, indeed, is devoted to this aspect 
of Luther’s work than to any other; we might even complain that it 
is stressed to the prejudice of other matters which might have been 
given more prominence, such as the influence of Luther’s ideas upon 
the development of German political thought. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that Luther’s teaching fundamentally affected 
German social life in many ways, and not least in the services which it 
indirectly rendered to primary education. 

Yet, with a book such as this, it is both ungrateful and unfair to 
stress the defects or dwell on minor errors and omissions, The 
Reformation is literally incomprehensible without Luther, himself as 
much the heir of the Middle Ages as Napoleon was of the Revolu- 
tion. It needed a man of his calibre—coarse, rough-hewn, self- 
confident to the verge of obstinacy—to be the leader and mouthpiece 
of so great a movement. In Professor Mackinnon he now has a 
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biographer with the right measure of sympathy to do justice to the 
magnitude of his achievement, and we have every reason to be grate 
that a long-felt want has been so admirably filled. 


GrorcE Ricuarp Porrgy, 
Tae Queen's UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 





Some Tribal Origins, Laws, and Customs of the Balkans. By MR 
Durham, Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute— 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1928.—Pp. 318.—20s. net. 


Tue search for information concerning how life was lived in othe 
days, and for survivals of more primitive cultures than those jy 
evidence now is generally prosecuted in far-away places—Africa, the 
islands of the South Seas, Australasia. Miss Durham has adventure 
nearer home, and in the Balkans she has not only unearthed relia 
of the life of far-off days, but has discovered tribes who still folloy 
the customs recorded by Herodotus and Strabo. Her work wa 
interrupted by wars, first that of 1912-18 and then by the Great War, 
and is thus incomplete. The Balkan peoples have experience 
disturbances by the invasions of Romans, Serbs and Turks, but it's 
possible that this last disturbance will sweep away any remainiy 
traces of the old life and customs. Thus the collection of material 
in this volume is exceedingly valuable. It is the work of an expert, 
and there is added to its scientific discrimination a rich huma 
interest. 

Miss Durham came into contact with the Balkan peoples as thei 
guest. Her narrative gains in vividness by the record of the reactions 
of these to her European practices. In a territory where woma 
were regarded merely as chattels, her position was ambiguous, 
** When, after a good deal of discussion, it was decided to rank me 
as a man, and I ate at the male table, women would often refuse to 
eat with me, saying that it would be shameful, and that their modesty 
prevented them.” This, of course, restricted her opportunities for 
conversation with the women. Once in the absence of her hast, 
she asked his wife to take her meals with her. The woman refused. 
“The mere idea of doing anything so unseemly distressed her » 
that she burst into tears and prayed me to excuse her. She sail 
that it was a thing that could not be done; it would ‘ shame’ me.” 
But the men were embarrassed also. A Bosnian Moslem, wh 
escorted Miss Durham in Turkish territory, had scruples about 
obeying a woman. At the mid-day halt he shouted, to no one it 
particular, “‘Give me my rifle.’ As it was near, Miss Durham 
handed itdown. ‘* His ruse had succeeded, and he cried with childish 
glee, ‘She has waited on me! She has waited on me!’ Honow 
was satisfied.” In a Moslem Albanian village she was, after much 
discussion, allowed to feed with the chiefs, but, as a compromist, 
was helped last of all. And here, although the women waited a 
table, there was no opportunity for intercourse with them. Kesto 
Pejovitch, one of her guides, was proud of exhibiting her. ‘‘ According 
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to Kesto there were few things I could not do. Moreover, the 
Montenegrin proverb says: ‘ Long hair, short wits, a woman’s head,’ 
and as I wore my hair short, an uncommon thing in those days, the 
simple folk accepted the fact that my wits were necessarily long. 
Kesto would point this out, and add, in an aside, to bachelors: ‘ She 
is not married, and God knows how rich.’ ” 

Prejudice against Mr Gladstone’s methods of intervention in 
Balkan affairs crops up now and again. This lends a certain liveliness 
to the narrative, but otherwise is out of place. If he did not under- 
stand Balkan.customs, as Miss Durham does, there was excuse for 
this, She explains that what he thought angelic in their habits 
was only the result of barbarous customs, But as for these customs, 
some of which testify to deep-rooted superstitions, some to a tangle 
of tradition from which it was difficult to escape, and others to a 
sheer indifference to the decencies and courtesies of life, she loses no 
opportunity of showing that similar tendences still lurk in our 
modern civilisation. With reference to the terrible blood customs 
in vogue, followed not because they are liked, but because it is 
“ believed that the soul of the slain man never rests till blood has 
been taken for it’’; it is custom—*“‘ our law ’”’—is the excuse; she 
says: ‘‘ Nor need one despise them for this, for to-day the so-called 
civilized powers are, for the same reason, unable to put aside whole- 
sale blood-taking because none will begin disarming.” 

A mass of information is gathered about the tribal system and 
the tribes of Albania and Montenegro. Their history is traced back 
to the days of Herodotus. Descent is still reckoned only through 
the male line and can be traced for generations past. Exogamy is 
the rule, and tribal custom overrules the law of the Church. The 
systems of government and law are explained in detail. There is a 
section on the custom of tattooing, with explanation of the symbols 
used, of which the sun and moon are the chief. In the section on 
relationships and blood customs some marked affinities with what 
obtains in other lands—Africa, for instance—emerge, and this 
appears again in connection with the name as taboo. Miss Durham 
says: ‘‘The name is . . . a thing to be carefully guarded.” Man 
and wife do not name each other. An old Montenegrin tale tells of 
aman who, “‘ though he had lived on the best of terms with his wife 
for full twenty years, had never called her by her name, nor ever 
spoken to her as a human being, on any subject, if it were possible for 
astranger to overhear. Had he to speak to her in public he muttered 
through his teeth, and she did the same by him. To have done 
otherwise would have been shameful.’’ The custom in some Serb- 
speaking parts and in Montenegro of apologising for a wife: ‘* My 
wife, if you will forgive me,” can be traced back to Manichean 
influences. Other subjects dealt with are: Birth, Marriage, and 
Death; Trees and Fruits ; Magic, Medicine, Soothsaying; and Taboos. 
_ In the section on Medicine reference is made to the belief which 
is peculiar to the Albanian mountaineers that a worm in the ear is 
the seat of life. ‘‘ If the worm dies, the individual dies.” A child 
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whose ear was blocked and fly-blown was sent to a doctor, but thy 
parents refused to let the ear be washed. This would drown th 
worm. ‘“ But, lady,” they said, ‘‘ you who have been to school must 
surely know the worm of life is in the ear.” The position of wome, 
is degrading and their treatment cruel. There is no choice jp 
marriage, betrothment takes place very early, sometimes befoy 
birth. It is no more surprising for girls “‘ to be told that they wer 
to be sent to a strange husband than for an English girl to be told 
she is going to school next term.” The treatment of sickness and 
disease is primitive, almost brutal. Miss Durham says: “It is | 
a mistake to imagine that a rough, simple life produces health.” —_| 

Magic plays a large part in the beliefs of the people. The old | 
Romans read fate in the entrails of certain animals; the people of | 
the Balkans read destiny in bones—generally a fowl’s breast-bone, | 
Some curious records of this method of soothsaying are given, | 
Magic has always played a large part in the life of the Balkans. “It | 
is not truth that sways men, but what men believe to be true; and | 
that is a very different thing.” The curse also has a great vogue, 
But here nothing from the records of the past can equal for vigour 
that laid by the Orthodox Church on Venizelos in 1916. ‘‘ Therefore 
against the traitor Venizelos we have invoked the following injuries; 
the ulcers of Job, the whale of Jonah, the leprosy of Naaman, the 
bite of Death, the shuddering of the dying, the thunderbolt of Hell, 
and the malediction of God and man. We shall call for the same 
injuries upon those who, at the forthcoming elections, shall vote for 
Venizelos, and further pray for their herds to wither and for them to 
become deaf and blind. Amen.” 

The curious and informing materials brought together in this 
volume have scientific value, and will repay careful scrutiny. But 
Miss Durham has the knack of imparting colour to her narrative 
without impairing its serious purpose. Her womanly comments on 
barbarous customs pressing hardly on women reveal a warm heart. 
Her classical illustrations of modern practices reveal her intellectual 
calibre. One such illustration must be given. It is from Strabo: 
“The Dardeni are an entirely savage people, so much so that they 
dig caves beneath dung-heaps, in which they dwell. Yet they are 
fond of music and much occupied by playing on pipes and stringed 
instruments.” She adds: “ How unchanging has been the Balkans. 
In the bitter winter of 1903-4 I found the Bulgar peasants of Mace- 
donia crushed after a fruitless insurrection, digging holes among theit 
burnt villages in which to shelter from the icy wind, and saw women 
sitting crowded together with their legs thrust to mid-thigh in a 
manure heap, with the hope of obtaining a little warmth. . . . The 
Dardanians cannot have had a more primitive instrument than the 
one-stringed gusla, which is played in their lands even to-day.” 

Many illustrations and maps add to the interest of this volume. 
It is to be hoped that its reception will be such that the promised 
further volume will be speedily forthcoming. 





J.C. MANTRIPP. 
LONDON. 
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